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INTRODUCTION 



This compilation contains citations, abstracts, and information for ordering 
303 dissertations pertinent to the education or training of adults completed 
during 1968 and 1969. It is one in a series of volumes covering the periods 
from 1935 to 1969. A previous volume published in 1970 covered the five 
calendar years 1963*1967, and contained informction about 505 dissertations. 
Another volume covering the years from 1935 through 1962 is in preparation. 
Hopefully, similar compilations will be continued on some regular basis for 
succeeding years. 

Of the 303 dissertations included in this volume, 297 were completed during 
1968-1969, and 6 were completed during 1963-1967 but were unavailable at the 
tima of the publication of the previous volume. 

The studies are classified by broad subject headings used in the ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Adult Education. The coding, in this volume, has been simplified 
by placing each study under a sponsoring agency, or the most obvious point of 
interest. 

Each section of the classification is identified by a four-digit nunber. Each 
entry has a one-, two-, or three-digU item number. Cross references to re- 
lated sections are provided. Dissertations guided by members of the Commission 
of Professors of Adult Education are marked by an asterisk; those completed 
during 1963-1967 are indicated by two asterisks. The latter are not included 
in the analysis. Author, institutional, and methodological indexes arc- provided 
Relying on the definitions of Kerlinger and Mouly, the editors have Included 
the following last n^me index: experimental, descriptive, historical, methodolo 

gfcal, and philosophical. Studies which seem to focus strongly upon evaluation 
are designated by a small "1.“ 

Each citation contains the following information: a consecutive item number; 

title; author's name; institution where the research was completed; degree 
attained, if other than Ph.D; University Microfilm order number and price for 
microfilm or xerographic copies; number of pages; and the year. At a standard 
charge of $4.00 for microfilms and $10.00 for xerography, plus shipping and 
handling charges, most of these dissertations may be ordered from: 

University Microfilms 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Anr. Arbor, Michigan 48106 

University of Chicago dissertations may be obtained from: 

Department of Photoduplication 
University of Chicago, Swift Hall 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

University of Wyoming dissertations may be borrowed from: 

I'lterlibrary Loan Service 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 82070 

A few dissertations with order numbers preceded by "PB" are available from; 

National Technical Information Service 
Springfield, Virginia 22151 
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ADULT EDUCATION DISSERTATION RESEARCH: 
A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF 297 STUDIES 



To provide a continuation to the 1963 - 1967 compilation, the 
editors of this volume will replicate the simple analytical sorting 
and counting exercises with a view to obtaining answers to the 
questions which were then ashed and which are not restated. What 
subjects are typically examined by the adult education dissertation 
writers? What research methods are most widely used? Are there 
discernible trends In subjects, methods, or In the sources and 
volume of dissertation Production? 

Some of the trends hinted ah in the previous volume are now clearly 
discernible; others are stir open to conjecture. 



WHAT WAS STUDIED? 



The question of what the d1:sertat1on writers studied is as vital now 
as It was when the previous volume was completed. In the absence of 
cross references to Individual items, comparison between the 1963 - 1967 
and 1968 - 1969 compilations will be based simply on the number of 
entries made under each subject classification used In the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Adult Education (ERIC/AE). 

A comparison between the production during the two periods (Table I) 
shows that: some groups are persisting at an even pace; some are making 
moderate gains; some are increasing at an explosive rate; while others 
are decreasing. The group with the greatest Increase stimulates two 
Intriguing questions; Which areas comprise this group? Are there 
specific reasons for this selective growth? 

If one considers the average annual production In terms of numbers 
and broad categories. Program Areas of Adult Education and Institutional 
Sponsors have clearly maintained the high productivity which was evident 
during 1963 to 1967. The following sub-categories show an Increase of 
at least lOOX: Adult Basic Education; Hanaqemerit Development and Super- 
visory Education; Occupational Training of Adults; Occupational Training 
of the Unskilled and Disadvantaged i Nev Careers; Home, Family, and 
Parent Education; Arts, Crafts and Recreation; Human Relations and 
Laboratory training; Cooperative and Rural Extension; Libraries and 
Museums; Mental and Perceptual Abilities; Psychological and Personality 
Variables; and Adult Education As a Profession. 



TABLF. I 



SUBJECT AREAS, TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDIES DONE, 
AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF STUDIES DONE ANNUALLY 
(1963 - 1967 and 1968 - 1969) 



SUBJECT AREAS 


■OTAL 
NUMBER OF 
STUDIES 
DONE 
(63-67) 


AVERAGE 

DONE 

YEARLY 

(63-67) 


TOTAL 
NUMBER OF 
STUDIES 
DONE 
(68-69) 


AVERAGE 

DONE 

YEARLS 

(68-69) 


1. PROGRAM AREAS OF ADULT EDUCATION 
(ERIC/AE CATEGORIES 5R00-7150) 


177 


35.40 


128 


64.00 


Adult Basic Education 


10 


2.00 


10 


*5.00 


Literacy Education - Foreign 


3 


0.60 


1 


0.50 


Adult Secondary Education 


6 


1.00 


1 


0.50 


Higher Education - Academic 
Programs 


7 


1.40 


3 


1.50 


Community Services and Progranis 


10 


2.00 


5 


2.50 


Community Development Programs - 
Foreign 


8 


1.60 


0 


0 


Continuing Education In Technical 
and Professional Areas 


35 


7.00 


23 


11.50 


Management Development and 
Supervisory Education 


8 


1 .60 


16 


*8.00 


Labor Education 


1 


0.20 


0 


0 


Occupational Training of Adults 


7 


1 .40 


8 


*4.00 


Unskilled; Disadvantaged 


10 


2.00 


15 


*7.50 


New Careers ; Para- 
professionals 


0 


0 


2 


*1 .00 


Clerical ; Sales 


6 


1.20 


4 


2.00 


Service 


3 


0.60 


0 


0 


Agriculture and Home 
Economics 


25 


5.00 


19 


9.50 


Other Occupations 


2 


0.40 


0 


0 


Liberal and Cross-Cultural 
Education 


22 


4.40 


7 


3.50 


Health and Mental Health 


5 


*1.00 


1 


0.50 


Home, Family, and Parent Education 8 


1.60 


9 


*4.50 


Arts, Crafts, and Recreation 


2 


0.40 


4 


*2.00 


2. INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS OR TECHNIQUES 
(ERIC/AE CATEGORIES 2600-3200) 70 


14.00 


38 


19.00 


Teaching Styles and Techniques 


12 


2.40 


8 


4.00 


Lecture 


1 


0.20 


0 


0 


Circulars and Hailed Material 


1 


0.20 


1 


0.50 


Internship 


1 


0.20 


0 


0 


Independent Study 


1 


0.20 


0 


0 




TABLE I (CONTD) 



SUBJECT AREAS 


TOTAL 


■ AVERAGE 


TOTAL 


AVERAGE 


NUMBER OF 


DONE 


NUMBER OF 


DONE 




STUDIES 


YEARLY 


STUDIES 


YEARLY 




DONE 




DONE 


(68-69) 




(63-67) 


(63-67) 


(68-69) 



Programned IfiStructlon 
Correspondence Study 
Disci'sslon 

Humen Relations and Laboratory ■ 
Training 

Simulations and Gaming 
Conferences, Institutes, and 
Workshops 
Short Courses 
Demonstration 
Work-Study 
Audio-Visual 
Film 

Educational Television 
Educational Radio 



3. INSTITUTIONAL SPONSORS OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 

(ERIC/AE CATEGORIES 7500-8600) 
Colleges and Universities 
Cooperative and Rural Extension 
Junior Colleges 
Public Schools 
Business and Industry 
Armed Forces 
Religious Organizations 
Libraries and Museums 
State and Local Government 
National and Non-Governmental 
Organizations 

4. PERSONNEL m STAFFING IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 

(f.RIC/AE CATEGORIES 0900 and 3800 
- 4150) 

5. EDUCATION OF PARTICULAR CLIENTELE 
GROUPS 

{mc/n CATEGORIES 4600-5050) 







5 


1.00 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 .00 


7 


1.40 


3 


1 .50 


15 


3.00 


16 


*8 


1 


0.20 


1 


0.50 


2 


0.40 


0 


0 


A 


0.‘80 


0 


0 


2 


0.40 


0 


0 


1 


0.20 


0 


0 


2 


0.40 


1 


0.50 


2 


0.40 


0 


0 


9 


1 .80 


5 


2.50 


4 


0.80 


1 


0.50 



67 


13.40 


50 


25.00 


13 


2.60 


7 


3.50 


11 


2.20 


25 


*12.50 


5 


1 


8 


*4.00 


14 


*2.80 


2 


1.00 


1 


0.20 


0 


0 


6 


1.20 


2 


1.00 


12 


*2.40 


0 

Im- 


1 .00 


3 


0.60 


2 


1.00 


1 


0.20 


1 


0.50 


1 


0.20 


1 


0.50 



66 


*13.20 


12 


6.00 


52 


10.40 


15 


7.50 


10 
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TABLE I (CONTD) 



SUBJECT AREAS 


TOTAL 


AVERAGE, 


TOTAL 


AVERAGE 


NUMBER OF 


DONE 


NUMBER OF 


DONE 




STUDIES 


YEARLY 


STUDIES 


YEARLY 




DONE 




DONE 


(68-69) 




(63-67) 


(63-67) 


(68-69) 



6. 


PROCESSES OF PROGRAM PLANNING AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

(ERIC/AE CATEGORIES 1500 - 1890 
and a300) 


25 


5.00 


18 


9.00 


7. 


ADULT LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS 
(ERIC/AE CATEGORIES 1120 - 1300) 


23 


4.60 


18 


9.00 

*1.50 




Mental and Perceptual Abilities 


3 


0.60 


3 




Psychological and Personality 
Variables 


5 


1.00 


10 


*5.00 




Age Differences 


4 


0.80 


0 


0 




Participation Patterns of Adults 


11 


2.20 


5 


2 . jO 


8. 


LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS 
(ERIC/AE CATEGORIES 2200 - 2360 


13 


2.60 


10 


5.00 


9. 


INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 

(ERIC/AE CATEGORIES 9000 - 9800 


6 


1.20 


r . 


1.50 


10. 


ADULT EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION 
(ERIC/AE CATEGORIES 0000 - 0550) 


5 


1 .00 


4 


*2 


11. 


ADULT EDUCATION MATERIALS, DEVICES 
AND FACILITIES 


1 


0.20 


1 


0.50 



Notes; Major subject areas are typed fn upper-case letters and ranked 
according to the number of items contained In each area; sub- 
categories are typed In upper- and lower-case letters and appear 
below the areas to which they are related. 

An asterisk Indicates a difference of at least 100? In the 
average annual output. 
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Although it is not within the scope of this publication to offer 
definitive reasons for what might have caused or might be causing 
the growth in the above areas, possible relationships can be pointed 
out and some questions raised. Federal legislation seems to be the 
most obvious contributor and this, in turn, seems to b nextricibly 
linked with social change. 

In the 1960's federal legislation was expanded from its traditional 
support of the Cooperative Extension Service, and the limits of the 
Cooperative Research Act of 1954, tne Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1958, and the National Defense Aci of 1958. Five new laws seem to 
have played an important role in the new orientation: Manpower Develop- 

ment and Training Act (MDTA) of 1962, the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, Tide I of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, and the Adult Education Act of 1966. 

Through MDTA the federal government supports training for the unemployed 
and underemployed and in doing this supplies funds for institutional 
training, supplementary •instruction for on-the-job-training, and train- 
ing for people from redevelopment areas. Table I shows that three of 
the areas which reflect spectacular increases are covered by this law. 

The research of 1968-1969 concentrates on: student and teacher charac- 

teristics, teaching materials and techniques, drop-out rates, and employ- 
ment opportunities before and after training. One researcher has even 
come up with an assessment of how expenditure on such programs benefits 
the government; he found an increase in tax revenues. 

The Vocational Education Act supplies money for training, experimental, 
developmental and/or pilot programs. Adult and continuing education 
was one of the five areas emphasized during the nineteen sixties; others 
included two closely related areas -- (1) program organization and 
administration, and (2) occupational information and resource development. 
Four of the areas identified in the 1968-1969 analysis as areas in which 
outstanding production has been achieved may have been Influenced by 
this act. 

Under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 grants are "authorized for 
program development, project administration, pilot programs, and train- 
ing directed toward connunity action to help families combat problems 
of poverty.and poor health, inadequate education, unemployment, and poor 
housing." 'Stipulations in the law reflect its social orientation. It 
specifically describes work to be done in the Upward Bound, Head Start, 
Follow Through, and Professional Staff Training programs, Furthermore, 
a 1965 amendment allows funds to be appropriated to colleges and univer- 
sities for training persons who are teaching, or are being trained to 
teach, basic education. The effects of this law are reflected in the 
areas of concentrated research. 
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Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 provides funds for 
continuing education and community service . The studies on Junior 
Colleges (1968-1969) reflect limited work in this area; they examine 
administrative practices, open-door policy, staff satisfaction, community 
responsibility, students' chances of success, and students' characteristics. 

The effects of the Adult Education Act of 1966, which provides funds for 
basic educational programs, may be reflected in the research on teacher 
preparation programs as well as research on methods, systems and materials. 

While it is difficult to state categorically that federal legislation 
and the associated funds have been determining factors in the number of 
studies done in the areas of greatest increase, it can be stated that there 
is a relationship among all three. These areas reflect the response of in- 
stitutions and groups to social needs. The unemployed and underemployed 
need to secure more money for the common task of living; the middle-class 
is rebelling against the burden of supporting the less fortunate. The 
result is a meeting of Interests and the question posed is: How do we 
find a way to make the un- and under- employ d more productive? The 
government legislates; the professionals and paraprofessionals undertake 
the training. Researchers, hopefully, describe the si tuations(s) , isolate 
positive aspects, problems and potentials, and make recommendations. The 
human relations approach to training which has been in vogue for more than 
a decade seems to be still a force to be reckoned with as man seeks an 
alternative for, or modification of, the mechanistic world of the philosopher 
Hobbes and of the early industrialists. The psychological aspects of sene- 
scence are still being explored; however, graduate students do not seem to 
be moving into ar important area which has been pinpointed by Birren -- the 
healthy versus the unhealthy aging individual. In carrying out tests 
directed at examining aperific changes in aging individuals, care should be 
taken to separate those in whom change is hastened by deterioration caused 
by disease and those in whom the normal aging process is occurring. Perhaps 
control of this health variable might provide greater insight into sociolog- 
ical and psychological variables. 

So far no attempt has been made to link one numerically small subject area -- 
"Adult Education As a Profession" -- to any environmental factors. "Adult 
Education As a Profession” focusses upon participation in, and financing of, 
adult education programs as well as upon the contributions of individuals 
and groups. In a word, this subject area may be said to be concerned with 
the state of the field. 
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IS DISSERTATION RESEARCH INCREASING? 



The analysis of the dissertations during 1963 - 1967 showed an upward 
trend, over the years, in the number of dissertations completed. This 
increase has continued during 1968 - 1969. Curiously, the total number 
of dissertations each year during the period of 1963 - 1969 has 
inc-'eased in odd-numbered years, and decreased in even numbered years. 
However, the combination of any two successive years has been larger 
than the two years imriediately preceeding them. 

During 1968 - 1969, the total number of dissertations under the guidance 
of the professors who are members of the Commission of Professors of 
Adult Education (149) and the total number of studies done under the 
guidance of professors from other departments of universities (148) have 
been almost erjual . 



TABLE II 

TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDIES DONE (1968 - 1969) BY COMMISSION 
OF PROFESSORS AND OTHER? 



GROUP 


68 


69 


TOTAL 


COMMISSION 


55 


94 


149 


OTHER 


69 


79 


148 


TOTAL 


124 


173 


297 



WHERE IS THE RESEARCH DONE? 

Of the 297 dissertations completed during 1968 - 1969, 149 were super- 
vised by professors in member institutions of the Commis:ion of Professors 
of Adult Education -- a division of the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. -- composed of universities which grant degrees or devote specified 
amounts of staff time to adult education teaching. 

A master list of the graduates is provided by the Universi ty of Chicago 
for the Comission. In this publication we have included abstracts of all 
the studies done by the graduates, except five which dealt with proposals 
not related to the field of Adult Education, five which were in the 1963 - 
1967 compilation, and ten which could not be located. An alinost equal 
number of dissertations (148) were located from other departments and 
institutions -- work by students getting degrees in other fields. 
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It seems that substantial benefits can be derived from the core of studies 
being done in other disciplines, especially at ■'he present time when social 
demands, economic pressures, and international questions force their way 
into the confines of the field of Adult Education. 



WHAT ARE THE PRODUCTIVE INSTITUTIONS? 

In our analysis of the 1963 - 1967 studies we arranged the institutions 
into four oroducttvity groups: Group I (universities producing more than 

20 studies); Group II (universities producing 10 to 19 studies); Group III 
(five to nine studies); and Group IV (four or fewer studies). With a view 
to retaining a somewhat proportional representation in the 1968 - 1969 
analysis, we have made the following divisions: Group I (eight or .more 

studies); Group II (four to seven studies); Group III (two or three studies); 
and Group IV (one study). 



TABLE III 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDIES DONE BY PRODUCTIVITY GROUPS (1968 - 1969) 



GROUPS 


TOTAL 

iUHBER DONE 
3Y GROUP 


PERCENTAGE OF 
ALL INSTITUTIONS 


PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL STUDIES 
IN ALL INSTITU- 
TIONS 


GROUP I 
8 or more 
studies (11 
universities) 


177 


15.94 


59.60 


GROUP 11 
4 to 7 studies 
(8 universities) 


45 


11.59 


15.15 


GROUP III 
2 or 3 studies 
(18 universities 


) 42 


26.09 


14.14 


GROUP IV 
1 study (32 
universi ties) 


33 


46.38 


11.11 


TOTAL 


297 


100.00 


100.00 



Eleven universities (Group I) representing 15.941^ of the institutions pro- 
duced 59.6056 of all the studies completed. Of this group, 54,5556 are land- 
grant universities, 36.36% are state-controlled, and 9.09% are private. 

Eight universities (Group II) representing 11.5956 of the institutions pro- 
duced 15,1 556 of the studies. It is only within this group that the private 
universities represent a substantial proportion of the total -- 50%. The land- 
grant and state-supported institutions comprise 12.50% and 37,5056 respectively. 

Eighteen universities (Group III) representing 26.09% of the institutions 
produced only 14.14% of the studies. In this group the land-grant and state- 
supported institutions make up 66.6556 of the total. Universities not listed 
in the 1960 edition of American Universities and Colleges represent 5.56%; 
Canadian universities 5.56i, 

Thirty-two universities (Group IV) representing 46.38% of the institutions 
produced only 11.11% of the studies. Fifty percent of this group are land- 
grant or state-supported institutions. Unlisted universities comprise 15.62%; 
Canadian universities 6.25% 

The data concerning the productivity of the institutions reveal that the first 
group Is gaining ground at the expense of the other three. What are the 
factors which might be responsible for thisV A cursory examination does not 
allow any claims for the effectiveness of land-grant and state-supported 
Institutions. Group I (the most productive institutions) is made up almost 
entirely of land-grant and state-supported institutions and one might be 
tempted to isolate these institutional qualities as the cause cf high production. 
However, an examination of the three other groups suggests that this is not 
necessarily true. Fifty percent of Group II, 66.66% of Group III, and 50% of 
Group IV are land-grant and state-supported institutions but there is no pro- 
portional impact upon their output. Another reason seems to be more plausible. 

As observed in the analysis of the 1963 - 1967 compilation. Group I universities 
tend to be large, urban, or extension-oriented. During 1968 -1969 Group I has 
Increased the lead which it established during 1963 - 1967 by more than 6%; 

Group II has gained 0.89% in spite of the fact that it has increased from 6,02% 
of all institutions to 11.59%. Group III has acquired 4.24% yet has sky- 
rocketed from 9.64% of all institutions to 26.09%. Group IV completed 22.97% 
of all the studies done during 1963 - 1967; it completed only 11.11% during 1968 
and 1969. Its reduced production seems proportional to its reduced percentage 
of the total number of all insti t'jtions . In 1963 - 1967 the 63 universities in 
this group comprised 75.90% of the total number of institutions; in 1968 - 1969 
the 32 universities in the group comprised 46.38% of the total. 



WHAT METHODS ARE HOST USED IN ADULT EDUCATION DISSERTATION RESEARCH? 



He prepared a "methodological index" showing under each subject heading in tiie 
compilation the item numbers of studies done by each of five methods: experi- 
mental, descriptive, historical, methodological, and philosophical. He used 
percentages to detect trends in the research methods employed in 1968 - 1969 and 
to see if methods differed significantly between work supervised by the Commiss- 
ion of Professors and others, and between the most and least productive universities. 
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Experimental designs involve the use of control and experimental groups 
and the successful exclusion of factors which will contaminate the results. 
Kerlinger identifies three kinds of experiments: laboratory, field, and 

field study. The first tries to find relationships under pure and un- 
contaminated conditions, to test predictions derived from theory and other 
systems. The second calls for a realistic situation in which one or more 
variables are manipulated under carefully controlled conditions. The 
third aims at discovering the relations and interactions among sociological, 
psychological, and educational variables in a real social structure; they 
are ex post facto studies. 

Van Dalen classifies descriptive studies under three arbitrary headings: 
survey. Interrelationships, and developmental studies. George Mouly 
states that survey and descriptive studies are the same, united under the 
common purpose of establishing the status of the phenomenon under investi- 
gation. Fred Kerlinger speaks of the survey method as one which examines 
large and small populations by selecting and studying samples chosen from 
them to discover relative incidence, distribution, and interrelations of 
sociological and psychological variables. These are often sample surveys. 

The aim is to assess the characteristics of whole populations of people. 

Although the approach and techniques can be used on any set of objects that 
can be well-defined, survey research focuses on people, the vital facts of 
people, and their beliefs, opinions, attitudes, motivations, and behavior.*^ 

Historical research is concerned with the "critical investigation of events, 
developments, and experiences of the past, the careful weighing of evidence 
of the validity of sources of information on the past, and the interpre- 
tation of tlie weighed evidence. "3 The use of primary sources is an essential 
factor. 

Methodological research implies "controlled investigation of the theoretical 
and applied aspects of measurement, mathefi’atlcs and statistics, and ways of 
obtaining and analyzing data. "4 

In studies classified as philosophical, a probleni has been defined, some 
basic assumptions recognized, and some logical deductions derived. There is 
a strong orientation towards theory. 

In 1959 Brunner observed that the majority of studies were descriptive. This 
is still true, with both members of the commission and professors outside the 
Commission supervising approximately the same number of descriptive studies. 
Experin^ntal studies are fluctuating, with the group outside the Commission 
dominating this class of study. All historical, inethodological , and philo- 
sophical studies have reffiained at consistently low levels for both groups. 

Do the research methods preferred in the most productive institutions differ 
from those prevailing in the least productive? 

I.t ij: apparent from the figures in Table V that while Group I's percentage of 
total studies done in the experimental, descriptive, and historical categories 
is about the sanw as its percentage of the total studies done in all the 
institutions, its percentages for the methodological and philosophical studies 
arc far greater. However, these two categories comprise an absolute number 



of only fourteen out of 297 studies analyzed. It may be concluded, just 
as in the 1963 - 1967 compilation, that the impact of the most productive 
universities (Group I) is due largely to the volume of their work rather than 
to the concentration of some particular research method. This highly pro- 
ductive group seems to be focussing more upon two types of studies -- methodo- 
logical and philosophical. 



TABLE IV 

METHODS USED IN ADULT cDUCATION DOCTORAL STUDIES COMPLETED YEARLY 

(1968 - 1969) 



METHOD 


GROUP 


1968 


1969 


TOTAL 


Experimental 


Commission 


6 


12 


18 


Other 


16 


13 


29 


Descriptive 


Commission 


42 


70 


112 


Other 


49 


59 


108 


Historical 


Commission 


2 


t 

V 


8 




Other 


2 


6 


8 


Methodological 


Conriission 


3 


4 


7 


Other 


1 


1 


2 


Philosophical 


Commission 


2 


2 


4 




Other 


1 


0 


1 




TOTAL 


124 


173 


297 




13 
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TABLE V 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL STUDIES DONE BY EACH RESEARCH METHOD (1968 - 1969) 



GROUPS 


PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL 
STUDIES IN 
ALL INSTITUTIONS 


RESEARCH 

METHOD 


PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL STUDIES 
DONE BY EACH 
METHOD 


GROUP I 


59.60 


Experimental 


57.45 


8 or more 




Descriptive 


58.64 


studies (11 




Historical 


62.50 


unlversl ties) 




Methodological 


77.78 






Philosophical 


80.00 


GROUP 1 1 


15.15 


Experimental 


19.15 


4 to 7 




Descriptive 


15.00 


studies (8 




Historical 


18.75 


universities) 




Methodological 


0 






Philosophical 


0 


GROUP III 


14.14 


Experimental 


12.76 


2 or 3 




Descriptive 


14.09 


studies (18 




Historical 


18.75 


universities) 




Methodological 


11.11 




• 


Phi losophical 


20.00 


GROUP IV 


11.11 


Experimental 


10.64 


1 study (32 




Descriptive 


12.27 


universities) 




Historical 


0 






Methodological 


11.11 






Philosophical 


0 


TOTAL 


100.00 







13 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. Pennsylvania State University, Federal Acts Relating to Continuing 
Education and Public Service Ac t ivities . {University Purk: Continuing Education 
Division, 1969), p. 3. 

2 . Fred Kerlinqer, Foundations of Behavioral Research: Educational 

and Psychological Inquiry . (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1067 , 
p. 394. 



3. Ibid ., p. 698. 

4. Ibid ., p. 700. 
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SUo.iECT INDEX 



SECTION 



simoEcr 



ITE^* Nl'HBEP 



0250 STUDIES AND PLAMNINC, - LOCAL LEVEL 1 

0500 HISTOnY 2 to 4 

0900 ADULT EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION AND FIELD OF STUDY 5 to f 

1100 ADULT LEARN I NO CHARACTERISTICS 

1120 Dental, Perccriual Abilities 7 to 9 

1160 Psychological, Personality Variables 10 to 19 

1300 PARTICIPATION PATTERNS OF ADULTS 20 to 24 

1500 PROORAM PLANNINO AND AOmINISTPATION 25 to 30 

1510 Assessing Educational Needs 31 to 33 

1550 Determination of Obiectives 34 

1650 Selection, Prediction of Success 35 to 36 

1700 Retention 37 

1750 Counseling, Guidance 38 

1850 Administrative Practices 39 to 40 

1890 Relations v/ith Covernino, Advisory Groups 41 

2200 LEARNINO ENVIPONDENTS 

2210 Cornunity Education and Development 42 to 44 

2220 Community Development Training 45 

2230 Rural Conf.H.'' ities 46 

2300 Residential Education 47 to 50 

2350 Organizational Oevelonnent 51 to 52 



2600 INSTRUCriONAL ItTHOCS 

2630 Teechinq Styles and Techniques 
2750 Circulars, I'ailed Uaterial 
2800 Correspondence Studv 
2900 Discussion 

2920 Kunan Relations A Laboratory Trainino 

2950 Simulations, Caninq 

3150 Audio-Visual 

3200 Educational Television 

3250 Educational Padio 



53 


to 


60 


61 






62 


to 


63 


64 


to 


66 


67 


to 


82 


83 






84 






85 


to 


89 


OO 







3500 

3800 




INSIRUCTIONAL DEVICES 

PERSONNEL AND STArriHO 

4000 Teachers, Leaders, Chanee Anonts 



EVALUATION 
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91 

9'’ to 102 
103 



4600 

5200 

5700 

6200 

6500 

6900 

6950 

7000 

7C50 

7150 

7500 

LC 



Sl'e.iECT 



ITE^-' NUMBER 



EDUCATION OF PARTICULAR GROUPS 



4635 Older Adults 


104 


to 


110 


4655 Education of Women 


111 


to 


113 


4750 Disadvantaged Croups 


114 






5000 Mental Disahillty 


115 






5050 Behavior Disorder 


116 


to 


118 


PROGRAM AREAS 








5230 Adult Basic Education 


119 


to 


129 


5280 Literacy Education -- Foreign 


130 






5300 Adult Secondary Education 


131 






5400 Higher Education -- Academic Programs 


132 


to 


134 


5500 Community Services and Programs 


135 


to 


139 


PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL CONTINUING EDUCATION 








5850 Medicine and Health 


140 


to 


147 


5900 Education 


148 


to 


153 


5950 Law 


154 






6000 Religion 


155 


to 


157 


6050 Public Administration 


158 






6125 Social Work 


159 


to 


160 


6150 Technical Training 


161 


to 


162 


MAHAOEMENT AND SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT 


163 


to 


178 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


179 


to 


186 


6550 Unskilled, Disadvantaged 


187 


to 


201 


6575 New Careers, Paranrofessionals 


202 


to 


203 


6600 Clerical, Sales 


204 


to 


207 


6700 Agriculture, Home Economics 


208 


to 229 


L1BER.AL EDUCATION 


230 


to 


233 


HEALTH, MENTAL HEALTH 


234 






HOME, FAMILY, PARENT EDUCATION 


235 


to 


243 


ARTS, CRAFTS, RECREATION 


244 


to 247 


CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION 


248 


to 250 


INSTITUTIONAL SPONSORS 








7510 Colleges and Universities 


251 


to 


257 


7600 Cooperative and Rural Extension 


258 


to 


282 


7700 .lunlor Colleges 


283 


to 


290 


7800 Public S.:lK)o1s 


291 


to 


292 


8000 Armed Forces 


293 


to 


294 


8100 Religious Organizations 


295 


to 


296 
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SECTION 



SUBJECT 



ITEM NUMBER 



8200 Libraries and Museums 297 to 298 

3300 State and Local Oovernment 299 

8600 National Non-Oovernmental Orgunizations 300 

9000 INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE STUOIES 301 to 303 
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0250 STUDIES AND PLAfiNlNG -- LOCAL LEVEL 



*1 GUELPH ADULT PARTICIPATION PATTERNS; FIRST REPORT OF THE CITY 
OF GUELPH PARTICIPATION SURVEY. Blackburn, Donald J. Guelph 
Unfv (Ontario). 67-12,412. 284 p., 68. 

In th\s survey of adults randomly chosen from the October 1967 
voters' list for the City of Rueloh, Ontario, information was 
gathered on individual and socioeconomic characteristics 
(including age, sex, marital and family status, income, educa- 
tion, occupation, and ethnic background); attitudes toward 
Guelph as a place to live and toward existing University of 
Guelph extension services; leisure activities (sports, enter- 
tainment, organizational membership, church attendance, read- 
ing, and others): and educational preferences, attitudes, and 
participation patterns. Adult education participation was 
greater in unsponsPred than in sponsored activities; 41X had 
engaged in some form of adult education during the previous 
year; 33* expressed no particular sponsor or site preferences; 
47X favored financial support of programs by participants 
only; vocational subjects (29%) and academic subjects or gen- 
eral subjects (26Xj were favored. Preferred methods (mainly 
discussion grouDs, television, and short courses or lectures) 
varied widely among three hypothetical subject areas— reli- 
gions of the world, current events, and new information in 
one's line of work. In regard to university extension, 44% 
were satisfied with existing service and 39i! were uncertain, 
(The document includes 34 tables.) 



0500 HISTORY 

2 THE PLATTSBIIRG TRAINING CAMP ^lOVEVENT, 1913-1917. Clifford, 
John Garry, Indiana Univ, 70-7435. 309 n,, 69. 

During the 24 years of the United States neutrality during the 
World War I, a grouo cf private citizens, led by Grenville 
Clark, sought to persuade the country to prepare itself through 
training officers for a future citizen army. Clark allied him- 
self with Major General Leonard Wood; they were able to arrange 
a series of training camps, undertaken with sponsorship from 
the United States Amry. The Plattsburg movement, as this series 
of camps came to be called, gradually blended into the Pre- 
paredness movement officially championed by the Wilson Admin- 
istration in 1916. The citizen training movement had a much 
longer effect than the military victory of 1918; it was Clark 
and associates who were largely responsible for the draft 
established by law in 1940. 
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*3 ADULT AGE AND THE EDUCATING OF ADULTS IN COLONIAL AMERICA. 
Anania, Pasquale. California Univ. 70-6053, A67 p., 69. 

This is a report of documentary research into the nature of 
adulthood in Enqland and America from about 1607 to 1776 and 
on how colonial adults were educated. Research on this sub- 
ject is inadequate and starts from a misconception of colo- 
nial ideas of age. English and European Colonials saw adult 
aye as a growth process in which the age-grades of adulthood 
were civil statuses related to education and civil and 
social rights. The common law equivalent of adult age was 
the "age of discretion." This, in females, was 12; in males, 
14. Thus over the next nine (female) to 11 (male) years, 
they lost specific social disabilities and gained reciprocal 
adult ages. During the 17th century in England and America, 
all college education and all aoprenticeship (except that of 
involuntarily bound apprentices) was adult ?ducit1on. Colo- 
nials modified traditional English apprenticeship and poor 
laws to foster education for literacy as well as vocational 
skills, Adults sought knowledge from: exploration, evening 

schools for literacy,, tutorials to preoare adults for col- 
lege, town libraries, and the use of self-help teaching 
books. In the 18th century, there was continuing develop- 
ment — literacy provisions of apprenticeship laws in vari- 
ous colonies, expansion of the curriculums of evening schools, 
a lecture movement, subscription libraries, self-teaching 
books, college tutorials, and so on. 



*4 A STUDY OF THE TYPES OF ADULT EDUCATION EXISTING IN THE CON- 
FEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA FEBRUARY, 1861 TO MAY, 1865, 
Puder, William H, Florida State Univ. 70-16,339, 333 n,, 

68 , 



This thesis, an exploration of the several types of adult 
education existing within the Confederate States of America 
from February 1861 to May 1865, describes the socioeconomic 
conditions in the Confederacy that generated adult education 
activity, identifies certain of the personalities who recog- 
nized the need and made efforts to encourage the education 
of adults in the Confederacy, and isolates and describes the 
types of adult education that were established. Among the 
latter were: apprenticeships on the farm and in the factory, 
extension training of Confederate Amy Physicians by means 
of discussion groups and lectures, religious instruction of 
Confederate soldiers by use of tracts and newspapers, in- 
doctrination of Confederate civilians to the needs of the 
Medical Corps for volunteer services, on-the-Job training 
of Confederate physicians, and educative use of newspapers 
and special lecturers. 





0900 ADULT EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION AND FIELD OF STUDY 



5 THE DESIGN OF A DOCTORAL DEGREE PR0GRW1 IN ADULT EDUCATION 
BASED ON THE EXPRESSED ADULT EDUCATION NEEDS OF PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTITIONERS. Veri , Olive Chester. Nebraska Un1v., Lincoln. 
69-9655. m p., 68. 

The purpose of this investigation was to design a program of 
studies leading to the doctoral degree in adult education 
based on the expressed educational needs of professional adult 
educators in the field. The data provided by 90 respondents 
were analyzed to determine the reliability of, or extent of 
agreement among, the respondents’ ratings of 60 subject-mat- 
ter areas presented in a questionnaire. The following were 
among the subject areas reconwended for the program of studies 
(1) core curriculum (history and philosophy of adult educa- 
tion, designing and evaluating adu'.t education programs, 
psychology of adult education, sociology of adult education, 
social change, and special problems in adult education); (2) 
general studies (organization and administration of adult 
agencies, methods and media in adult education, educational 
psychology, general survey, cultural change, fundamental 
research techniques, utilization and evaluation of audio- 
visual aids, interpreting educational research, and social 
psychology); (3) administration (public relations, person- 
nel, administration, internship in adult education, budget 
development and control in education, and public speaking); 

( 4 ) teaching (contemporary educational trends); and (5) 
research (statistical methods, and research design). 



*6 THE RECIPIENTS OF THE DOCTORATE IN ADULT EOUCATION-THEIR 

MORALE AND THEIR PERCEPTION OF THEMSELVES AS OPINION LEADERS. 
Hoyt, Harold P. Wyoming Univ. (HF $11.04). Ed. 0. Thesis. 
180 p., 69. 

This study noted areas of concern in adult education; asses- 
sed the level of morale of adult educators who hold the 
doctorate degree; and discerned whether adult educators per- 
ceive themselves to be opinion leaders. The data were col- 
lected from a random sample of adult educators who hold 
doctorates and are residents of the United States. Findings 
included the following: (1) Job mobility was high; (2) con- 

cern about graduate programs, negative or oositivc, was not 
related to the individual's level of morale as assessed by 
administration of the morale scale to the subjects in the 
sample; (3) respondents believed that, in preparatory pro- 
grams, there should be greater emphasis on the implementa- 
tion of adult education and on the behavioral science seg- 
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merit of the curriculum; (4) neither the importance nor the 
consequence of being opinion leaders in the field of adult 
education was an Important iterri of general concern; (5) a 
high rating on the morale scale was not indicative of a 
high rating on the opinion leader scale; (6) the group's 
decision about where on a scale contimuum adult educators 
rate as opinion leaders was about the same as the group 
rating assessed by the administration of the opinion leader 
scale; that is, they were rated average by both methods; 
and (7) longevity of work in the field did not affect the 
level of morale. 

See also: Section 40C0 Teachers, Leaders, Change Agents 



1100 ADULT LEARNINn CHARACTERISTICS 
1120 riental • Perceptual Abilities 

7 AN ANALYSIS OF THE EYE MOVEHEMTS OF ADULTS AT THREE LEVELS 
OF READING ABILITY WHEN DECODING ISOLATED UNFAMILIAR WORDS. 
Palmer, Robert Eugene. Florida State Univ. 70-11,148. 

78 p. , 69, 

The purpose of this study was to analyze the results of eye 
movements of adults at three reading levels (3-4, 6-7, and 
9-10) while decoding Isolated unfamiliar words to determine: 
(1) whether there were any characteristic eye movement pat- 
terns that might provide further Insight into word learning, 
and (2) to what extent the readers considered every letter 
in their attemots to learn words. A group of 36 adults 
attending evening school in public adult education centers 
In Jacksonville, Florida, was selected which satisfied 
specific criteria: (1) age range 16-25 yea«'s; (2) 1,0. range 

80-110; (3) satisfactory vision; (4) equal iiumbers of males 
and females and whites and Negroes within each of three read- 
ing levels, 3-4, 6-7, and 9-10. Mne words were chosen from 
a graded vocabulary list according to number of letters and 
configuration. The Reading Eye camera filmed the sub.iects in 
the act of decoding. Eye movements used were forward fixa- 
tions, regressions, return sweeps, and total fixations. Find- 
ings revealed that all subjects tended to use Individual let- 
ters as the initial point of word decoding. Better readers 
used significantly fewer regressions which are associated with 
word decoding difficulty, Fanillar words in isolation should 
have been Included to provide a basis for comparison. 
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8 A SlUDY OF THE CHANGE IN LEARNING POTENTIAL INDUCED BY LOW- 
LEVEL O.C. BRAIN POLARIZATION OF NORMAL ADULTS. Honea, 

Robert Lynn. Arkansas Univ. 69-13,746. Ed. D. Thesis. 

102 p., 69. 

Research was undertaken In an attempt to discover a means of 
Improving the ability of the Individual to learn by polariz- 
ing the brain. The polarization was accomplished by passing 
a low-level O.C. electric current through and around the 
cerebral cortex. Front to back current Increased the excit- 
ability of the neurones; a reversal of the current reduced 
the excitability. One hundred and two students volunteered. 
Thirty-six subjects received head positive treatment; 34 
received head negative treatment; and 32 served as a true 
control group, for 30-40 minutes. Each subject was given a 
test on reading comprehension before and after receiving the 
treatment. The difference oetv^een the 2 scores constituted 
the raw data for evaluation. Statistical analysis tools 
Included the t test, Chi square, one-way test, and analysis 
of variance. ~^he results Indicated that neither treatment 
can be said to be generally effective In producing change 
In learning potential under the experimental conditions. It 
was reccrmended that a replication of the experiment should 
be made to verify the conclusions drawn, that research should 
be conducted with varying current strength and time length, 
and that techniques and procedures should be developed for 
minimizing the neuroblological effect of the experimental 
experience on the subjects. 
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9 SUBJECTIVE ORGANIZATION IN FREE RECALL AS A FUNCTION OF ADULT 
AGE AND TYPE OF INSTRUCTION. Hultsch, Oavid Fries. Syracuse 
Unlv. 69-7749. 1C3 p., 68. 

This study focused on adult age differences In the organiza- 
tional processes of memory as measured by performance (num- 
ber of words recalled) and subject Imposed organization (SO) 
Of Information. Thirty males In each of three age groups 
(16-19, 30-39, 45-54} underwent 16 Inspection trials and 16 
recall trials on an experimental list of 22 unrelated two- 
syllable words. They had a maximum of 120 seconds to write 
down as many words as possible. They were questioned after- 
wards as to how they recalled the words. An attenpt was also 
made to manipulate SO by standard free recall Instructions, 
Instructions to organize recalled words without reference to 
specific methods, and Instructions to recall words alphabet- 
ically. The youngest subjects recalled slightly (but sig- 
nificantly) moi'e words than others. Subjects In differing 
Conditions differed In numbers of words recalled correctly, 
but the effect varied over trials. This wa< because the 
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alphabetical condition bad proved S'jp®r1or to other condi- 
tions after the first few trials. !>0 measures correlated 
significantly with free recall performance and v/ith use of 
alphabetical recall, but no real age differences emerged. 

See alsoi Section 4635 Older Adults 



1160 Psychological, Personality Variables 

*10 AN ANALYSIS OF THE OED PROGRAM IN WYOMING THROUGH A STUDY OF 
KALE CERTIFICATE HOLDERS IN SELECTED AREAS OF THE STATE. 

Stark, William 0. Wyoming Univ. (MF $10.44). Ed. 0. Thesis. 
173 p., 69. 

The study established a profile of the GED High School 
Equivalency Certificate holder prior to the GED Tests and 
ascertained what changes, if any, occurred after individuals 
received the certificate. A questionnaire was answered by 
males who had received their GEO certificates during the 
years of 1964, 1965, or 1966. Findings included the follow- 
ing! 57X of the respondents had completed the tenth grade; 

541 had been away from school less than ten years; 101! had 
been away more than 25 years; 31 had no children; and 47 
reported four or more children in their families. Major 
reasons given for leaving schcol were: work, school dis- 
couragement, Armed Services, and family. The few respondents 
who changed Jobs after receiving their certificate v/ere in 
the Tabor-service category. One-third of them had been in 
their Jobs less than four years and one-third had received 
no promotion since Joining their oresent employer. Almost 
one-fifth of the respondents earned less than $4,000 prior 
to the test but only one respondent reported his income to 
be at this level after the test. Prior to the test, no 
respondent reported an income of more than $10,000 but after 
the test, seven per cent fell in this category. 



*11 AHITUDE SET, GROUP LEARNING, AND ATTITUDE CHANGE. Rhyne, 
Dwight Carroll, North Carolina State Univ. 68-14,671. 

Ed. 0. Thesis. 123 p., 68. 

A special Training Institute on Problems of School Desegrega- 
tion was held at the North Carolina Advancement School, The 
project was undertaken to determine the degree of attitude 
change related to group learning method, social attitude set, 
and characteristics of race, sex, and age among 72 teachers 
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and counselors participating In an adult education program. 
The program} an Institute on problems of school desegrega- 
tion, provided an Intensive educational experience which 
attempted, during an eight-week period, to change cognitive 
and affective components of attitudes of prejudice among 
the participants. The study was concerned with the rational- 
irrational, social distance, and sympathetic identification 
dimensions of prejudice. Evidence has been presented sup- 
porting a fundamental postulate of the study that attitude 
change is related positively to participation In an Intensive 
adult education experience. Attitudes of the subjects 
changed In the predicted direction as related to participa- 
tion In the institute on all dimensions of prejudice In- 
cluded In the study. The 'Indings of this research support 
and strengthen the postulate as a basis for future research. 



12 BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION OF ADULT ILLITERATES AND FUNCTIONAL 

ILLITERATES WHO LEARNED TO READ. Warsh, Herman Enoch. Wayne 
SUte Unlv, 70-16,547. Ed. D. Thesis. 240 p., 69. 

The present Study examined some effects of literacy achieve- 
ment on the lives of 184 of the 215 adults who had success- 
fully completed literacy training between 1962 and 1966 In 
the Flint, Michigan, Adult High School. Interviews and pub- 
lic records were used to gather data on student background, 
experiences during literacy training, participants' percep- 
tions of changes, and verifiable changes wholly or partly 
attributable to literacy achievement. A test of present 
reading ability was also administered. Particloants were 
generally younger than the overall adult population of Flint. 
Slightly more men than women, and proportionately more Negroes 
than whites, were In the group. Host participants were from 
the rural South or the border states. A majority (especially 
whites under 30) had completed at least four years of school- 
ing. The married participants all had less schooling than 
th'jlr spouses. Social aspects of literacy classes were 
Important to learning and pjogram completion. Economic con- 
cerns (among men) and relationships with others (among women) 
were the chief motives for participating; both sexes reported 
Improved self-esteem as an outcome. Significant changes were 
noted In reading ability, attitudes toward school, knowledge 
of coamunlty resources. Involvement In organized adult activ- 
ities, and voting habits. 



13 CHANGING EXPECTATIONS OF TEACHERS AfID STUDENTS DURING ONE SEH. 
ESTER AT AN ADULT EDUCATION INSTITUTION. Blumenthal, Sol. 

New School for Social Research. 70-11,270. 232 n. , 69, 
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A study was rode of hov; role expectations of teachers and 
adult students affect interaction between the two groups. 

It also compared the applicability of tv/o theories of role 
conflict resolution, A cohort of students completed *hree 
questionnaires during the semester--one before the first 
class meeting, the second at midsemester, the third at the 
end. Other methods Include personal interviews with teach- 
ers and students, and participant observation of classroom 
behavior. Background characteristics were compared, fol- 
lowed by an analysis of consensus on certain values, atti- 
tudes, and expectations. Changes in student goals, expecta- 
tions satisfactions, and reasons for attending were traced. 
Finally, changes in work expectations were examined. Teach- 
ers and students both held a positive image of students, and 
had similar expectations toward educational goals and ob.lect 
Ives, as well as toward broad institutional positions in the 
adult education field. By nidsemester, the teachers had not 
changed their initial work requirements; and few had altered 
their teaching style. There was still much role discrepancy 
between the students’ expectations and what they viewed 
their teachers as expecting. Findings indicated that per- 
sons may conform to either of two incompatible expectations 
within the same system; and gave evidence of compromise be- 
havior by some students. 



CONTINUING EDUCATION; A STUDY OF OPINIONS OF UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY AND INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL. Brisco, Bill .1. Wyoming 
Univ. Ed, D. Thesis. 112 n., 68. 

Opinions were gathered from college faculty and industrial 
employees as to the number of college semester hours they 
felt they cojld take while employed full tii.x:. The sample 
included 268 randomly selected faculty members and adminis- 
trators from seven universities in the western states, and 
175 industrial personnel of eight firms in the area. Two 
opinionairet were devised, one for universities and one for 
industry. A Fisher's t uncorrelated means was used to 
determine the significance at the .05 level. Roughly one- 
fourth of the university faculty members had no time for 
courses: the rest thought they could take an average of 3.5 
semester hours without adversely affecting full-time respon- 
sibilities. About 80X felt that ell tuition should be free 
to the faculty. The industrial personnel felt they could 
devote 8.7 hours per week to continuing education and felt 
the company should pay three-fourths of the cost. A higher 
percentage of university faculty members than of industrial 
employees were working toward advanced degrees, but both 
devoted about tlie same amount of tine to the job and com- 
mur«ity. More industrial personnel attended noncredit classe 



(A biblioqraohy and conies of the questionnaires used are 
included. ) 



*15 THF. SNYfifi-COHBS PHENOMENOlOf^ICAL THEORY OF PERCEPTION AND 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR ADULT EDUCATION THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Russell, -lohn Tennyson. Indiana I'niv. 69-22,037. 245 p., 

69. 



The Snygg-Cofnbs theory of perception was examined as to Its 
utility In subsuming and explaining the Interaction of com- 
mon elements found among variables In adult teaching and 
learning situations. Answers were sought to 15 questions 
regarding the origins, essential characteristics, criti- 
cisms, and methodologies of the theory; Its phllosoohical 
implications for the man universe relationship, the nature 
of man and of learning, the role of an adult educator, and 
goals of adult education; and the development of theoreti- 
cal and practical hypotheses and principles. Findings In- 
cluded these: (1) the Imncdlate, effective antecedents of 

the theory are the American psychological training of Snygg 
and Co<nbs, the therapeutic experience of Combs, pragmatic 
philosophy, and the osycholoqies of the Gestaltlsts, Freud, 
Adler, and Hllllam James; (2) the theory's determinism still 
assumes a reasonable range of Individual choice and creative 
behavior as Kell as of personal responsibility; (3) an adult 
educator's role Is to function as an adequate person and to 
use his Individuality to facilitate perception; (4) the goal 
of education Is to facilitate the growth of adequate per- 
sonalities, This study developed 64 hypotheses and princi- 
ples by synthesizing the theory with comon elements found 
In adults and In adult education. 



16 SOME E0X4T10HAL IMPl ICATIONS DERIVED FROV A COMPARISON OF 
ADULT AND WRITTEN VOCABULARIES. Phillips, W. Wendell. 

NewMe^Vo Un1v. 69-9286. Ed. D. Thesis. 152 p., 68. 

A list, nf E-gllsh words used most frequently in adult speech 
{bhseil on "A Spoken Word Count" by Lyle V. Jones and Joseph 
M, Wei*T\an) wes compared to a list of words used most frequent- 
ly In adult writing (based on Ernest Horn's "A Basic Writing 
VxabolEry, 10,000 Words Most Co»in,<'nly Used in Writing"). 
Concl'islans ^^ere that (1) word se’t<.t1on varies greatly be- 
tween spoke', and written coimmunicatlon; (2) no significant 
corrcfzLIcri exists between the frequency of use of words even 
at the highest levels of use-frequency; (3) longer words tend 
to be used mo'e In written »ian In spolrn communication; (4) 
c'.dults write, as opposed '.peak, words with more syllables; 
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(5) Old English derivations occur in higher proportions 
among high-frequency v/ords than among lower-frequency ones 
(873S of oral and 89S of written in the 100 highest frequ- 
ency words are of Old English etymology); (6) although some 
parts of sueech are rarely used in spoken English, the words 
used most frequently are generally used more than lesser- 
used words in "multiple part-of-speech patterns." Among 
the implications for teachers are the suggestions that writ- 
ten and spoken vocabularies do not necessarily overlap, and 
that teachers should introduce the highest use-frequency 
words as early as possible and concentrate on the child's 
mastering them. 



*17 A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF THREE FACTORS-PERCEIVED NEED 
DEFICIENCY, IMPORTANCE OF NEED FULFILLMENT, PERCEPTION OF 
EDUCATION AS A MOBILITY FACILITATOR— TO PARTICIPATION IN 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. LcClair, Lowell Vincent. Michigan 
State Uni v. 70-9584. 154 o., 69. 

This study assessed three factors in adult education partici- 
pation by industrial employment: (1) perceived need defi- 

ciency on the .lob; (2) importance of need fulfillment; (3) 
perception of education as a means of advancement. A measure 
of perceived need deficiency was applied to 177 participants 
and 149 nonparticinants in classes at Purdue University. 
Participants were signifUantly higher on variables one and 
three, slightly higher on variable two. The two groups dif- 
fered significantly In salary, age, sex, marital and family 
status, tenure comltment to present employer, perception 
of mobility opportunities in the present position, and ner- 
ceived importance of upward mobility; but not in work history, 
job level, education, or distance lived froin university exten- 
sion facilities. The typica’ participant was young, salaried, 
married, dissatisfied with his position, with the comnany 
under three years, in the present .lob under a year, not com- 
mitted to the present employer, willing to leave for a better 
Job, and very interested in uoward mobility. 



*18 A STUDY OF SELF-ESTEEM AND RELATED GACKAROUNO FACTORS OF NEW 
REF0P.HAT0RY INMATES. Johnson, Robert Edwin. Michigan State 
Univ. 69-5886. 160 p., 68. 

The purposes of this study v. re to examine whether the self- 
esteem of inmates Is low when compared with the self-esteem 
of a civilian population and to examine twelve innate back- 
ground factors that might influence inmate self-esteem at 
the time of incarceration. The population consisted of 153 
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Negro and 182 white 17-22 year old "first-timers'' entering 
the Michigan Reformatory between Ser'tember 1 , 1965 and >lunc 
1, 1966, Inmate background factors studied were: race, 

age at admission, vrork experience, school grade level at- 
tained, mothers' or fathers' attitudes toward inmates, 
family cohesiveness, marital status of parents, inmate's 
age at first recorded delinquency, time already served, 
and length of current sentence. The two major findings were: 
(1) the distribution of the self-esteem scores among the 
white ir<mates did not differ significantly from the distri- 
bution of similar scores of a representative civilian popu- 
lation of white twelfth graders, and (2) such slight cor- 
relation between the inmates' self-esteem and the inmates' 
background factors were found that none of the background 
factors appeared to have more then the slightest influence 
on the inmates* self-esteem scores. 



19 A STUDY OF VALUES IN A TRAINING EXPERIENCE. Clarey, Richard 
Joseph. Cornell Univ. 68-9435. 151 p., 68, 

This study attempted to test, and in some instances develop, 
measures of values in a manpower training experience. An 
inquiry was made into tha construct validity of measures of 
risk taking, time perspective, interpersonal trust, and fatal- 
ism, Factor analysis was used as a device for partly assess- 
ing the construct validity of a questionnaire oy examining 
individual scales. Investigations were also made of the 
instrument's predictive validity and potential for evaluat- 
ing trainino programs. Specific results included the fol- 
lowing: (1; risk taking, time perspective, ti*ust, and 

fatalism were related but distinct concepts in the group 
studied; (2) associations between risk taking and time per- 
spective (positive), risk laking and fatalism (negative), and 
time perspective (negative) v;ere significant only with program 
dropouts; (3) risk taking, time perspective, trust, and fatal- 
ism failed to predict dropouts and completers; (4) trust was 
negatively related to risk taking and fatalism among male com- 
pleters; (5) in respect to risk taking, completers did not 
switch significantly from a preference for extreme odds to a 
preference for moderate odds. 

See also: NEXT SECTION 1300 PARTICIPATION PATTERNS OF ADUu.'S 
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*Z0 INI-ORMAL HELPINP. RELATIONSHIPS A''nflG ADUlTS. Macdonald, 

Mairi St, John, Toronto Univ, This document will he avail- 
able from University 'Mcrofi Itns, 4 p., C8. 

An exploratory study examined the informal helping relation- 
ship between adults seeking assistance with problems and the 
persons they selected as helpers. Fifteen men and 15 women 
were Interviewed with an open ended questionnaire listing 50 
possible reasons for selecting a helper and 35 possible ways 
in which a helper assisted with the problems. Among problem 
areas were careers, marital difficulties, alcoholism, bereave- 
ment, moving, family conflicts, and feelings of inadequacy. 
Problems had persisted for periods of time varying from six 
months to more than three years. Respondents selected heljiers 
who \tere older, married, friends or relatives, same nationality 
or sex, and of similar educational level and I'eligion. Men 
tended to choose helpers who were perceived as warm, friendly, 
and sincerely Interested in them, while women selected helpers 
who took them seriously, listened, and kept confidences. 

Natural helpers appeared to share similarities to professional- 
ly trained persons described in counseling literature. Object- 
ive findings suggest that natural helpers may be identified 
through the testimony of those whom they have assisted, and 
subjective findings suggest that natural helpers may be identi- 
fied by self disclosures in an intervie\<. 



21 LEISURE, WORK, AND THE USE OF TIME: A STUDV OF AOLILT STYLES 

OF TIME. UTILIZATION, CHILDHOOD DETERMINANTS AND VOCATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS. Goodman, Natalie Cohan, Harvard Univ. 69-14,175. 
Ed, D. Thesis. 145 n. , 69. 




This was a two-part investigati yn of leisure, v/ork, and time 
use. A preliminary study replaced work and leisure as sepa- 
rate entitles witti the concent of "meaningful activity," 
Significant differences in view of "meaningful activity" 
were found for persons in two widely separated occupational 
levels, T'e second part investigated childhood determinants 
of adult tine use styles (degrees of tine autonomy and time 
organiaation). nata were gathered from taped interviews with 
42 men and women reference librarians, information specialists, 
and journalists. Persons with an autonomous tine-use style 
tendra to havi^ an autonomous leisure tine style, with marital 
status as an intervening variable; organized styles of v/ork 
time use colr-'ldcd even more strongly with organized leisure 
styles. Persons who had had an "Accepting" climate of parent- 
child relations tended in adulthood to prefer an autonomous 
time-use style in employment, while those who had experienced 
a "DeriTanding" duiate night or might not express such a pref- 
erence. Prganlzation patterns for work tine vere related, 
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especially among viomcn, to recalled parental patterns. No 
such significant rolationshin v/as found for free tirie except 
where both parents had had similar patterns of time organize 
tion. 



*22 participation IN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND ATTITUDES TOWARD 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Murtaugh, Leonard Paul, f'ichigan Stace Univ. 
68-11,080. Ed. D. Thesis. 117 p., 68. 

Using a population of adults enrolled in 1967 in the 1,123 
classes of the Flint, Michigan, adult education program, this 
study examined the relationship between participation in these 
programs and the formation or changing of attitudes toward pub- 
lic schools. It sought to determine, among other things, 
which adult students (if any) actually change their attitudes, 
the extent to which such changes can be demonstrated to be 
authentic, specific participant characteristics or other fact- 
ors which might account for attitude changes, and the implica- 
tions for future adult education programs. Samples drawn from 
beginning adult students and from those who had taken at least 
one previous adult class, were pretested and posttested on the 
same instrument. Questionnaires v/ere then classified by per- 
sonal characteristics of respondents. Differences (that is, 
positive attitude changes) were statistically significant. 
However, in view of the small number of students v;ho changed 
their replies, it seems advisable to determine the authenticity 
of the changes reported. 



*23 THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EXTENT OF EDUCATIVE BEHAVIOR BY 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES IN FLORIDA AND THEIR ATTITUDES TOWARD 
CONTINUING EDUCATION. Seaman, Don Ferris. Florida State Univ. 
Order number 68-16,384 128p. 68. 

A Random sample of 100 employees of the Florida Power Corpora- 
tion was utilized to determine the relationship between extent 
of educative behavior by adults and their attitudes toward 
continuing education. The Leisure Activity Survey was used 
to determine the extent of educative behavior and attitudes 
were assessed by the swnantic differential technique. Data 
were analyzed by factor analytic procedures and Produce Mom- 
ent and partial correlations. Based upon the findings, the 
investigator concluded that: (l) the extent to which an 
individual participate in educative behavior was positively 
related to his level or formal education, (2) the relationship 
between one's extent of educative behavior and his attitude 
toward continuing education was not influenced by his age or 
educational level, and (3) factors in an individual's environ- 
mental situation influence his overt b.'havior to an extent 
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♦.hat his attitudes were not always reflected. (Appendixes 
include the names of the panels of judges who selected the 
concepts for the semantic differential technique and a cony 
of the semantic differential used in this study.) 



*24 STUDY OF CHARACTERISTICS, ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS OF THE 

STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE IN SUDAN. Bannaga, 

All flohayad, Wisconsin Univ. 69-12,337. 210 n, , 69, 

In examining characteristics, attitudes, and opinions of the 
students in the College of Agriculture, University of Khartoum, 
in the Sudan, this study focused on eight independent variables: 
years in the College of Agriculture, location of petranent home, 
size of home town, length of hostel-living evrarience, father's 
occupation, number of living brothers and sisters, previous 
work experience, and standing in Sudan School Certificate. A 
questionnaire was developed and administered to students in 
four undergraduate classes. Most of the students believed 
that agricultural extension was needed for the improvement of 
Sudanese agriculture. In the light of 13 qualities and charac- 
teristics recommended for effective extension work, and using 
a cumulative measuring scale, the students were separated into 
three categories of potential suitability to extension work. 
Thirty per cent fell in the highly suitable category. The 
offering of an option for agricultural specialization in the 
senior year was disadvantageous to agricultural extension. 
Students’ potential suitability to extension work was related 
to the father's occupation and the length of time the person 
lived in hostels. Six independent variables failed to explain 
the reasons for the differential levels of potential suitability 
to extension work demonstrated by the students. 

See also: Sections 1160 Psychological, Personality Factors, and 
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1500 PROGRAM PLANNING AND AOkINISTRATIOM 

*25 AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONCEPT INVOLVEMENT, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO USES FOUND IN ORDINARY LANGUAGE, ADULT EDUCATION, AND IN 
EMPIRICAL RESEARCH, Snyder, Robert Eugene. Florida State Univ. 
70-11,164, 165 p., 69. 

This study explored varying uses of the concept "involvement" 
in ordinary speech, examined the concept as found in the liter- 
ature on adult education prooran planning, and analyzed its use 
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and validity in enoirical behavioral science research. It 
was expected that the concent would be further clarified, 
thus increasing the likelihood of fonninq potentially use- 
ful conceptual relationships (hynotheses), first, existing 
contextual clues were used to derive basic neanings, which 
were then co^ipared and contrasted with similar or related 
utterances. Use of the word in adult education most often 
follovied the "X Involves Y" {Type 1) model, as in the state- 
ment "Learning involves change and growth," or else Tyne 2 
("Harry is involved in human relations training"). Type 2 
seemed to incorporate the essence of the concept "involve- 
mert" as it pertains to the program-planning process. 

Analysis of the use of Type 2 in studies on acquisition of 
information, affective (attitude and opinion) changes, be- 
havior change, developmer. of special abilities, and arousal 
of emotional involvement or interest in a situation or 
activity, indicated that Type 2 has at least some significance 
in all five areas. (The document includes 51 abstracts and an 
extensive bibliograpiy. ) 



26 A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF SELECTED PROORAM PLANNING PRO- 
CEDURES FOR ADULT EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY 
ADULT EDUCATORS AND URBAN PLANNERS IN FLORIDA. Brady, Henry 
Grady, Jr. Florida State Univ. 70-16,319. 123 p. , 69. 

A comparative analysis of the importance of selected program 
planning procedures and related actions for developing, con- 
ducting, and evaluating adult educational activities as per- 
ceived by adult educators and urban nlanners was made. The 
sample comprised 35 adult educators and 35 urban planners 
from 21 areas in Florida. An instrument listed, in sequen- 
tial order, 13 program-planning procedures selected from the 
literature of adult education, and listed randomly, five 
Implementing action steps. The following conclusions were 
made: Major differences existed betv/een the two groups in 
their percept i ons of the imoortance of: (1) the selected 

program-planning procedures in that almost half of the Pro- 
cedures (6 of 13) were rated significantly more important by 
adult educators, and (2) the implementing actions for each 
procedure in that more than one-third of the actions (27 of 
65) were rated significantly more important by adult educators 
A low level of correlations existed between the two groups for 
a majority of the implementing actions which were rank ordered 



27 CULTIVATING CREATIVITY IN ADULTS: THE COMMONALITIES OF 
SELECTED PROGRAMS. Putzker, Ralph Ualdo, Jr. California 
Univ. 70-17,481. Ed. D. Thesis. 285 n., 69. 
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This study examined programs that v/ere designed to cultivate 
creativity in adults; and drew from those programs a group 
of generalities that can he used to: assess other programs, 

devise new programs, and establish teaching strategies that 
will stimulate creativity. Relevant research, proposals, 
and programs which existed betv/een 1890 and 1950 were sur- 
veyed to establish a historical background for current 
research and programs. Society, the social matrix of the 
individual, personal motivation, and the personality of the 
creative individual were discussed as theoretical foundation 
for assessing the pragmatic programs. The structure of the 
intellect and the problem of the transfer of learning were 
also discussed. Some existing programs were outlined, and 
the rationale for them and the criteria used in selecting 
them were presented. The majority of the programs were 
operated within the coirmercial /industrial complex of the 
United States. Identified in the programs v/ere 26 comnona- 
lities which fall within three broad categories -- emotional 
and psychological, technical and intellectual, and sociolog- 
ical factors. 



*28 THE IMPLICATIONS OF A. II, MASLOW’S "HIERARCHY OF NEEDS" 
THEORY. Warren, Earle Theodore. Indiana Univ, 69-4821. 

204 p., 68, 

Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs was revicv/ed and implications 
were sought for adult education theory, nrogram nlanninq 
and operation, prorotional activities, and program evalua- 
tion, Haslov/'s work suggested self-actualization as an 
ultimate goal, meaning that a'Jult education programs should 
be structured to foster both the acquisition of facts, 
skills, and attitudes, and the develoiment of inner roten- 
tial. Reduction of threat until it no longer blocks learn- 
ing, continuing provision of a wide range of choices between 
growth and safety, resrect by teachers and planners for 
learners and their nature, the development of synergy 
(mutual strengthening of nrogram elements and outcomes), 
and the provision of novelty and variety within programs, 
were set forth as conditions for the fostering of self- 
actualization, Suggestions included promoting maximal 
learner participation in program planning and evaluation, 
encouraging "peak experiences" of high self-actualization, 
making programs as attractive and free of threat and risk 
as possible, and evaluating pronrams in terms of their con- 
tribution to self-actualization and intrinsic learning. 



29 THE INSIDE-nUTSIDE SCHOOL: A DESlOfl FOR I , . EP.’.'ATIO'IAL EPLiCA- 
TIO;. Lawrence, Barbara Jean. Arizona State Univ, 69-5728. 
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Ed. D. Thesis. 216 p. , 69. 



This study developed basic guidelines for establishing systems 
of lifelong continuing education based on the concent that 
different cultures and subcultures make demands on their mem- 
bers, and that these demands or developirental tasks change 
from time to time. This approach, the “Inside-Outside School, 
would promote self-directed Intelljctual activity and social 
progress, especially In developing nations, by Incornoratlng 
the best features o^ the “Outside School" (the social milieu 
plus mass media) with discussion, lectures, and other elements 
of formal education. Nut.)erous philosophical, psychological, 
and sociological objectives would entail liberating minds 
toward wisdom through certain attitude and behavior changes; 
enlarging knov/ledge and understanding by such means as prob- 
lem solving, literacy or basic general education, and language 
study; and expanding communication skills through understand- 
ing, development of moral values, and constructive group, 
civic, and cultural participation. Steps In staffing, use 
of audiovisual aids, and otlicr phases of Implameritation were 
outlined. 



A MODEL FOR COOPERATIVE EXTEflSIOh PROORAH OETEPMINATIOH IN 
COMMUNITY RESOURCE OEVLLOPMENT. Preston, Tames Clarence. 
Cornell Unlv. 68-4635. Ed. 0. Thesis. 177 p., 68. 

A study was made to develop a Cooperative Extension program 
response determination model for community -esource develop- 
ment for application at the state level. Sub-ob,1ect1ves were 
to define the concept of community resource develooment, pro- 
vide a basis for Identifying clients for educational programs 
on comnunlty problems and decision making, Indicate kinds of 
problems encountered In the nubile decision snhere by pro- 
spective clients, determine the kinds of Information needed, 
and Identify key elements needed for Cooperative Extension to 
create a suitable educational program. Key factors and ma.ior 
relevant components Included the general nature and scone of 
relevant public troblems; potential target clientele; limita- 
tions (if any) In basic state and Federal legislation relative 
to the scope of Cooperative ".xtension programs In community 
resource development; the philosophy, objectives, and appro- 
priate policies for such a orogram; requirements in terns of 
a knowledge base, staffing, and the amount and source of funds 
and the most appropriate tync of organizational structure for 
program development and Innlenentatlon, 
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*31 A CURRICULUM FOR PURCHASIMO. Pinkerton, Richard LaPoyt. 
Wisconsin Univ. 70-3663. 475 n., 69. 

The objective of this research \ia% to identify the necessary 
educational organization required to form a curriculum plan 
for the field of purchasing and to investigate the nature of 
the industrial purchasing function. The dissertation delin- 
eates the critical areas of business oneration: industrial 

purchasing, procurement, and material management. The pri- 
mary research method was personal depth interviews with 75 
purchasing experts, 15 leasing purchasing educators, and 65 
mail questionnaires from another group of active collegiate 
purchasing instructors. Some of the conclusions reached 
were; purchasing personnel need to emphasize the service 
nature of their role and earn recognition through self- 
initiated productive activities. The educational requirements 
for each purchasing position are not well defined by practi- 
tioners or .educators. An undergraduate degree in general 
business managercnt with one or two courses in purchasing 
is preferred, with emphasis on quantitative, behavioral 
science, and economic subjects. An exhaustive review of 
127 literature citations is presented and analyzed accord- 
ing to topics. 
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32 PROCESSES FOR IDENTIFYING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF ADULTS. 

Saraswathi, L. S. Iowa State Univ. 69-20,668. 279 p., 69, 

This study focused on the relative effectiveness of throe 
processes for identifying educational needs in adult program 
planning in hone economics education. It also described 
characteristics of 40 Extension home economists and 37 voca- 
tional home economics teachers who taught both secondary 
school and adult classes; and sought relationships between 
these characteristics and measures (based on adult needs 
identified by the respondents) of the effectiveness of the 
processes. All three pertained to nutritional educational 
needs of a group of families of Industrial workers. The 
processes did not diffe* significantly on five criteria of 
usefulness of program planning needs, but did differ signifi- 
cantly for the total number of needs and for needs In four 
behavioral and three subject-matter categories. Process 2 
(background data plus current food practices) and Process 3 
(background data plus current plus desired food practices) 
were more productive than Process 1, but did not vary much 
between themselves. Need priorities did net vary signifi- 
cantly by process except in two categories. Differences 
among the economists and among teachers were ir. significant, 
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but there were variations betw''en grouns. Individual 
characteristics had little bearing on measures of effec- 
tiveness. 



*33 A STUDY OF HASS C0Hi1UIiICA’':on f'EDIA INFLUENCE UPON THE ADULT 
LEAPUER- IMPLICATIONS FOR PROrRAHMINO. Brahce, Carl Ir\;in. 
Michigan Univ. 70-14,482, 316 p., 69. 

This study examined the educative Influence of the mass media 
upon the adult learner. A questionnaire was used to obtain 
data from a stratified random sample of 511 adults enrolled 
in the Spring, 1969, term at Michigan University Center for 
Adult Education. Among the findings were: (1) although the 

potency of television and radio for transmitting local, na- 
tional, and world news was recognized, adult education par- 
ticipants relied more extensively unon printed materials; 

(2) participants were most interested in areas of contem- 
porary importance nationally and socially; (3) a positive 
relationship was seen between those subjects and/or pro- 
grams monitored in the media; (4) adult education and other 
profess ional services ranked below the mass media as pri- 
mary Information sources for meeting specified needs; (5) 
there was j positive relationship between adult courses 
taken and leisure-time activities. Among the programing 
Implications were: television still had serious limitations 

as an educational medium; the relationship of expressed needs 
to contemporary issues suggested the importance of contem- 
porary programing; and adult educators should possess social 
awareness and should cooperate with mass media professionals. 

See also: SECTION 1300 PARTICIPATION PATTERNS OF ADULTS 



1550 Detemi nation of Objectives 

*34 ADULT LEARNER CHARACTERISTICS AND INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES. 
Etter, David Campbell Oeorge, California Univ. 70-8140. 

Ed. 0. Thesis. 170 p. , 69. 

Using 40 rale and 40 female part-time learners with an average 
age of 36.6, this orogratii-Plannlnq study explored relation- 
ships between selected learner characteristics and fcehaviorally 
stated cognitive Instructional objectives (10s). Variables 
included age, sex, socioeconomic status, verbal ability, and 
a measure of learners' goals or learning objectives. Experi- 
ment 1 investigated to what extent r.ontrastirg 10s, expressing 
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the satTO nrograrn content, elicit differing .ludgnents of nro- 
gram worth, and to '/hat extent learner characteristics night 
affect progran ratings, txnerinont 3 investigated the effect 
of lOs on achievement (in contrast v/ith a control group v/ith- 
out 10s) and the interaction of in? with individual character 
istics. Results suggest that statewnts of lOs, regardless 
of nrogram form or content, should be vie\/ed as appropriate 
or inappropriate for specific categories of learners rather 
than inherently desirahlr or undesirable. 



1650 Selection, Prediction of Success 

*35 DIFFERENCES IN SOME INITIAL ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS UNO C0f!PLETE 
AND STUDENTS iniO DROP OUT IN THE WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS, 
ADULT EDUCATION PROORAM. Hurkamp, Rosemarv Crosby. Boston 
Univ. 69-7854. Ed. 0. Thesis. 139 p., 68. 

This study investigated differences in the initial attitudes 
of Wellesley, Massachusetts, adult education program dropouts 
and completers. A Pretested questionnaire (39 attitude oues- 
tions and 27 personal data questions) was administered to 
595 Wellesley participants and was followed un ty an analysis 
of 178 who withdrew for reasons other than illness, Seven 
attitude questions were statistically significant i/hen no 
other control v»as used besides attendance: questions on 
course success or failure, tine spent away from homo and 
family, participation in "open house" activities, quality 
<>f instruction, previous school experience, amount of educa- 
tion desired, and course difficulty. Twenty questions were 
significant when one factual question v/as used as at addi- 
tional control. Early dropouts were too fevi to determine 
whether they differed from completers even more than the 
overall drop-out group. 



*36 THE PREDICTION OF COLLEGE LEVEL ACADEMIC ACHIEVC'EM IN ADULT 
EXTENSION STUDENTS. Flaherty, M. dosephire. Toronto I'niv. 
(Ontario). 266 p. , 68. 

This study in/estigated cognitive and noncognitive factors in 
the variance among 43 psychological and biographical measures 
on ?96 adult university extension students, and compared the 
factors as predictors of academic achievement. Verbal and 
nonverbal intelligence, study habits and attitudes, persist- 
ence, learning orientation, aoe, sex, years since leaving 
school, number of college subjects taken to date, and hours 
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of study per week v/ere amoncj the variables considered, Pata 
analyses were made for rales only, ferales only, and the 
total nroup; factor analyses and intercorrelations were also 
made. These vere among the findings and conclusions: (1) 

adults could be classified by learning orientations, espe- 
cially reed for acceptance from others and for relief from 
boredom and frustration; (2) intellectual and educational 
ability was the best predictor of science and social science 
grades and overall averages; (3) study habits and attitudes 
were the best predictors of grades in humanities; (4) societal 
goal orientation was the best predictor of mathematics grades; 
(i») age was a predictor of science and mathematics grades for 
mixed groups and for rales; (6) the predictive validity of 
some factors differed greatly by sex. 



1700 Retention 

*37 A STUDY OF PERSISTENCE OF ADULT STUDEfITS Ifl THE FUNOAMEHTAL 
LEARNING LABORATORIES Or THE NORTH CAROLINA COHIOJNITY COLLEGE 
SYSTEM, Killian, William David. North Carolina State Univ, 
70-9194. Ed. D. Thesis. 88 p. , 69. 

A study was undertaken to identify the characteristics of the 
adult learner v;ho persists in the North Carolina learning 
laboratories program, and to differentiate between him and 
the student who does not persist. The program was established 
under the "Open Door Policy" articulated by the State Board of 
Education in 1963, which opened all institutions to all adults 
(18 years and cider) regardless of prior educational experi- 
ence. The learning laboratories are centers in the community 
colleges offering instruction of either a progranfd or a self- 
directed nature toviard high school eouivalcncy or high school 
diploma tests, preparation for entrance to a conrxinity col- 
lege, college preparation, upgrading in specific subicct areas, 
and study of a subject for personal satisfaction. Persistence 
was found to correlate positively v/tth age and with years since 
attending school, but no significant correlation »/as found with 
acaoemic ability, social adjustnent, joh-related objectives, or 
employment status. Recommendations for further study and for 
encouraging persistence are included. 



1’60 Counseling, fui dance 




THE ORGANIZATION AMD AOmUISTRATlOM nr SftCia CfMIUSELlMG npo. 
GPAMS FOR ADULT KOitN IN COLLEGES AMD UNIVERSITIES. Jacobson, 
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Rovena Furnivall, University of Southern California. 
69-19,377. Ed. [1. Thesis. 282 p., 69. 

This study focused on present and recommended practices in 
organizing and administering special counseling programs 
for mature v/onen. Questionnaire responses were received 
from 19? university and college administrators. Findings 
included the follov;ing: (1) 63 administrators reported 

special counseling programs, most of them established within 
the past ten years; (2j various stimuli, rwinly demand by 
returning vromen students, sparked the formation of such pro- 
grams; (3) respondents in institutions with such programs 
expected the programs to continue, and less than half the 
respondents anticipated changes in financing; (4) nx)st pro- 
grams were free to potential students; (5) the programs had 
relatively mature counselors, more short-term and part- 
time programs, and more vocational orientation; (6) staff, 
rather than line, relationships between special counseling 
administrators and other personnel, were favored; (7) finan- 
cial aid was available to adult vromen students in half the 
institutions; and (8) a ma.iority of institutions had no 
child-care facilities for student mothers. Adult v/omen 
students' chief concerns vrere lack of self-confidence, 
care of family, finances, directions and goals, management 
o'^ time, and lack of part-time educational opportunities, 
i'V that order. 
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1850 Administrative Practices 

*39 ADULT EDUCATION OR6ANIZATIONS RELATIVE TO PROGRAM OEVELOP- 
I'EflT AFFECTISr, INNOVATIVE PROCEDLIRFS AND FLEXIBILITY TO 
CHANGE. Ringer, Wayne B, Chicago Univ. 226 p., 68. 

Five bureaucratic characteristics of organizations determined 
by the perceptions of staff metrters in 45 Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service organizations and obtained through a mailed 
guestionnaire, were compared with organizational innovative- 
ness in program development as demonstrated over the past 
five years and reported by 53 raters composed of extension 
administrators responsible for programs on a state and 
national basis. When tested individually, the dimensional 
bureaucratic administrative characteristics -- "hierarchy of 
authority", "rules and procedures" and "interpersonal rela- 
tions" were not significantly related to innovation. Forty- 
nine per cent of the variation in innovation was found to be 
attributable to four variables which v.ere grouped in pairs -- 
"rules - revrards" and "personnel - budget" or "resources." 
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"Rewards of Office" and "rules and procedures" when tested as 
grouped or conbined variables in regression analysis, proved 
to be significantly related to innovation, The human and 
material resources possessed by an organization were signifi- 
cant predictors of innovation. (Letters and questionnaires 
used in the study and a bibliography are included in the 
appendix). 



*40 A MODEL FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION OR^AIIIZATION. Kapoor, i 

Sudarhan, Florida State Univ. 68-13,245. 254 p., 68, 

This investigation attempts to develop guidelines for des- 
cribing, evaluating, and establishing effective extension 
organizations. A carefully selected jury identified the 10 
most outstanding and effective extension organizations in 
the United States; 10 others, not as effective, v;cre ran- 
domly selected. Fifty-four independent variables judged to 
be related to the effectiveness of extension organizations 
were tested against the dependent variable of effectiveness. 

Data were collected through a mailed questionnaire. Statis- 
tical tests included*. Test of Independent Sample Propor- 
tions, Median Test, Sign Test, and Link's "F" Test. The 
most effective organizations were found to be significantly 
different from the randomly selected organizations in respect 
to 21 of the variables. Some factors associated with effect- • 

iveness were: decision-making rcsnonsibil i ty, need orienta- 

tion, conrnunity participation, involvement in research, nro- 
fessional training programs, and develonnent of learning 
materials. The study includes a list of 50 suggested guide- 
lines and provides a description of a model university 

extension organization. | 

I 
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1890 Relations vjith Ooverning, Advisor'* ('roups 

*41 A STUDY OF ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOL mEP.S'^NMLL ATTITUDES TOMARO 
COflTINUlNF- EDUCATION IN SELECTED CO^rVlITIES IN !.'Y(^''r;C: A’.' 

EXPERIMENT IN CIIAflClur. ADULT ATTITUDES A’lD C(i*'CEf*TS. Durrichter, 
Arthur W. M>’Oming Univ. Ed. D. Tbosis. 125 n., 68. 

A study \ids made to deternine the attitudes of e1erx?ntarv pub- 
lic school teachers and administrators tov/ard education as a 
lifelong process and the possibility of isolating, testing, 
and changing adult attitude*, to enconpass nev-* concepts, »"ull- 
time elerentary school personnel (455) in Albany anc. Lara'ilo 
counties completed a tested adult attitude scale. Fret, these 
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88 were selected for the exnerinontal study; and of these 88, 
41 completed the experiment, In Albany county, 12 of the 41 
persons net in £\;o sessions with a film, lecture, and snail 
group discussions; while 29 from Laramie county received the 
Information only through the mail in written form. Both 
methods of disseminating information about the tested con- 
cepts on the attitude scale were significantly effective in 
changing total scores in the low and high groups. Neither 
method showed greater effectiveness when comparing changes 
between lov; and high groups. Hov;ever, the Albany county 
method of small group discussion produced a significantly 
greater change in total scores than did the Laramie county 
method of mailed Information (A bibliography and fWo oupe- 
tionnaires used arc included.) 



2200 LEAP.niNO EffVIRON*’ENTS 
2210 Community Education and Development 

*42 A CONCEPTUAL ANALYSIS OF THE ROLE OF ADULT EDUCATION Ifi 
NATION-BUILDINR. Mantynen, Heimo T. U. Indiana Univ, 
69-17,753. 266 p., 69. 

The purpose of this study was to i.westigate the Possible role 
of adult education in nation-building. Nation-building v/as 
defined as a process of building group cohesion and group 
loyalty for the purposes of domestic planning and International 
representation. Hodels were designed for the purnosc of analyz 
ing the function of adult education in nation-building. Cur- 
rent examples of aduH education and nation-building were 
Included. The model of nation-building devised as a part of 
this study was divided into three sequential categories: the 

antecedent which consisted of the background factors and goals 
of nation-building; the concurrent which Included the actual 
process of adult education and existing conditions; and the 
consequent which Incorporated the outcome of the whole pro- 
cess of nation-building. It was found that the outcome of 
the nation-building process appeared to be predicated upon 
the Interaction between adult education and nation-building. 
Whereas the political dimensions varied greatly from nation 
to nation, the adult education dinensions -- Intensity, 
effectiveness, and extension of adult education -- were found 
to be present in every process of nation-building. 
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MEf18ERS Of’ THE PHIur':'lNE BUREAUCRACY AS ClIA'iFE AGENTS. Tadena, 
Romualdo battao, rorrell Univ. 69*10,470, 318 o, , 69, 
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The reactions of the Philippine conmunity developnent workers 
to problems connected with their role as liaison between the 
bureaucracy and the villagers v/ere studied. The objective of 
the study was to formulate hynotheses and refine the measure- 
ment techniques. The study was based on a questionnaire, flf 
the one hundred ninety-five respondents selected by propor- 
tional random sanplingj one hundred fifty-four responded. The 
philosophical undeminning of the program was that grant-in- 
aid projects were generators of self-help activities and com- 
plemented the various kinds of formal and informal training 
programs conducted by the college-educated workers to widen 
the perspectives and Increase the Innovativeness and skills 
of the rural dvrellers. The grant-in-aid projects ‘..Cie sun- 
posed to be in accord with the "felt-'’o:Jb of the villagers. 
It was assumed that the neasarils had an "inherent desire" to 
improve themselves-. 1 he survey, however, indicated that the 
PcOi'le aid hot necessarily have the desire to improve then- 
selves; the "felt needs" of the rural people at times became 
secondary to the projects ermhasized by the Presidential Arm 
of Comunity Development to help attain social-economic 
national goals, the organizational arrangements for comunity 
development reinforced the traditional dependency syndrome, 
and the employment of college-educated workers did not ensure 
the success of the orogram. 



44 A STUDY OF THE f>ELATIfV;SHIP BETWEEN THE CO>'!nj[IITY SCHOOL CON- 
CEPT AND SELECTED rpBLIC ATTITUDES. Ahola, Allen Arthur. 
I'ichlgan Univ. 70-21,607. 201 n., 69. 

The purpose of this study was to; develon a series of ques- 
tions given to participants in corrunity education to deter- 
mine whether differences can be observed and if so, the 
nature of such differences; and obtain data in order to 
coalesce leadership perceptions of the comunity school con- 
cept. A leadership questionnaire was developed and adminis- 
tered by personal interview to those individuals in Uader- 
ship positions pertaining directly to the operation of the 
local school district. These leaders identified lay leaders 
v;ho, in their opinion, were most influential for or against 
the coTimunity school concept. Citizens responding to the 
citizens questionnaire were drawn randomly from two sources; 
the files of the comunity school director, and local voter 
registration records. Significant differences v.erc indicated 
between participants and non-particirants and attitudes 
ten/ard: education in general (.01); corrwnUy education (.01) 

and comunity (.05). A marked difference of .10 v-as found b?- 
tv'ecn participants and non-rarticiranls and attitudes tovard 
self and others, traders agreed on tl,c follcs-ing basic airs 
and objectives of cmrunity cducallcn: keening pconle in- 
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volved in education, involving the total environnent to the 
degree that the citizens viish, innrovinn the entire educa- 
tional atnosnhere, and developing unity and cohesiveness 
among the people. 

See also; Sections 5280 Literacy Education -- Foreign; 

5500 CopTiunUy Services and Programs; 6700 Anriculture, 

Hoiiie Economics; and SECTIOfI 7150 CROSS CULTlJP>AL- E DUCAT lO’l 



2220 Community Development Training 

*45 INTEREST OF IIIDIAfl HOHE SCIENCE COLLEGE STUDENTS AMD FACULTY 
IN CAREERS RELATED TO COI'HUNITY DEVELOPMENT, f'orenas, Yasmin, 
Wisconsin Univ. 70-3637, 323 p., 69. 

Comjnity development in India is not able to recruit enough 
home scientists. This exploratory study was done to provide 
a basis for developing a recruitment program. Through a 
questionnaire, usable data v;erc received from 84? of eligible 
students and 59? of the staff of three Indian colleges. Chi- 
square was used to test the significance of the relationships 
studied. Many students exnected to work at all stages of the 
life cycle, except when they had pre-school children. Students 
. expected part-time work for a considerable neriod of their 
lives; the faculty favored full-time employment at most stages 
of life. The following were among the conclusions: many 

students had no definite future plans; in general, they and 
the staff were not well infonnod about India's Connunity 
Oevelop,ment program and its career opportunities, Rural 
development administrators need to initiate definite measures 
to acquaint the colleges with the program and home science 
extension career opportunities. Pecomnendations were pro- 
posed for changes in roles of hone science colleges and the 
Comunity Development agency for counseling and recruitinn 
students. 

See also: Section 4000 Teachers, Leaders, Change Agents 



2230 Rural Conrunitics 

*46 LEADERSHIP CORRELATES AND STRUCTURE IN A RURAL SOCIAL SVSTE". 

Aboul-Seoud, Khairy Hassan. Wisconsin Univ, 65-13,710. 17? n, 

65. 



A study v/as nade of tho relatlonshin between selected static 
and dynamic factors in a rural social system and of the 
system's top leadership structure. Leadership v'as defined 
in terms of formal authority and/or Influence. A random 
sample of the Columbia County, Wisconsin adult ponulaCion 
was Intcrviev/ed. Respondents were asked to name three per- 
sons, vfho in their opinion were the most influential persons 
in the county. A list of those named by two or more respond- 
ents was prepared and those selected were Interviewed, usinq 
the same interview schedule. Chi square vias used to test 
the hypotheses and, vdiere significant relationship existed, 
a measure denoted by "V" was computed to indicate the degree 
of association. Age, socioeconomic level, conmunity satis- 
faction, activity of the leader, problem awareness, and self- 
confidence were factors v.’hich influenced the social system's 
selection of its leaders. Religious preference, some 
residential characteristics, and informal social contacts 
were neutral factors in the selection of leaders. Business- 
men, professional persons, and farmers v.'cre the occupational 
groups in the social system's ton leadership; females were 
denied top leadership. 

See also; Sections 5280 Literacy Education -- Foreign; , 

5500 Community Services and Programs; and 6700 Agriculture 
and Home Economics 
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2300 Pesidential Education 



*47 A COIIPARATIVE STliPY OF RESIPENTI''! A!IP liOV-PESI DENTI7L AttiLT 
RELiniOUS EDUCATION PROFRA'^S. Stevenson, John Lovett. 
Indiana Univ. 68-15,467. 250 r., 68. 




In a study to measure, corv'arc, and evaluate differential 
effects of three rothods of adult religious education, three 
experirx3nta1 groups spent 320 minutes in four discussion 
meetings with a trained leader and an observer, the latter 
recording the group Interaction Process Analysis Profile (IPA). 
The treatment of group I (nine nersons) »/as conducted during 
a weekend in residence at a campsite. Croup II (12 persons) 
experienced a concentrated, hut not residential, weekend oro- 
gram in their local church. Croup III (11 persons) mot four 
consecutive Sunday nights at their church. There was a 12- 
person control group, A kno,. lodge achievement instniment of 
20 multiple-choice items and a Likcrt-tyne attitude scale 
were administered as a pretest, a •'osttest, end a 90-day fcl- 
1ow*up test to all four groups. Results indicated that none 
of the four discussion meetings were sufficient to effect 
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significant knowledge gain or attitude change. Both week- 
end programs were superior to the week-hy-week treatment 
in affecting, in subjects, the desire to Increase, and with 
in three months actually increase, the percentage of per- 
sonal or family income given to the church. A Bales IPA 
profile for adult volunteer religious education groups was 
derived from this study for reference in future studies. 



*48 A COMPARISON OF THE SPREAD OF THE FOLK HIGH SCHOOL IDEA IN 
DENMARK, FINLAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Larson, Dean Gordon. Indiana I'niv. 70-11 ,67?. Ed. D. 
Thesis. 258 p,, 69. 

Comparing folk high schools in the United States and 
Scandinavia, this study investigated the philosophical and 
historical development of the movement, the relationship 
of folk high schools to other institutions in each nation 
studied, and conditions which have contributed to success- 
ful implementation of the idea. Data came from a litera- 
ture survey on N.S.F. Grundtvtg's educational thought and 
other facets of the movement as well as from the author's 
participation in programs in Norway and Denmark. These 
were among the conclusions: (1) movements in Scandinavian 

countries, but not in the United States, have prospered 
and remain significant adult education institutions; (2) 
the rwvament has been, and remains, ouite flexible and 
the idea has been adapted to the needs of each nation; (3) 
the Scandinavian movements were closely associated with 
nationalism and the revival of culture in rural areas, but 
reflected the convergence of several factors rather than 
being a response to a single situation; (4) establishment 
of a basic system of elementary education favored the suc- 
cess of Scandinavian folk schools. 



*49 A CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF SELECTED FINNISH FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Leskinen, Heikki Umari. Indiana I'niv. 69-7691. 370 n, , 

68 . 

This study sought to describe fully the historical develop- 
ment of the Finnish folk high school movement, to identify 
the goals and principles of present provincial folk hinh 
schools and how they are expressed in the Practice of adult 
education, and to investigate how such schools use goals and 
principle.; stressed by the Bureau of Studies in Adult Educa- 
tion, Indiana University. Origins of the movement (1868- 
89), the rise of folk high schools (1889-1918), developments 
in independent Finland (1918-66), and the growth of folk 
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academies, Christian, labor-oriented, and other types of 
folk high schools (including those of Swedish speaking 
citizens) were documented. In addition, analytical data 
were obtained from questionnaires completed by 14 provin- 
cial folk high school principals and 90 teachers, bind- 
ings showed, among other things, that those educational 
goals and princinles stressed by the Bureau of Studies in 
Adult Education v;ere generally accented by the ma.iority of 
the principals, are used in many provincial folk high 
schools, and receive considerable emphasis in teachers' 
and principals' training programs in adult education. 



*50 FINANCING RESIDENTIAL ADULT AND CONTINUINfi EDUCATION. Pelton, 
Arthur Elwood. Nebraska Univ, 70-4665. 202 n., 69. 

Using a railed questionnaire survey of administrators, this 
dissertation examined sources of income, proposed expenditures, 
and financial practices in nublicly supported college and 
university residential continuing education centers. Data 
were gathered, organized, and interpreted in terms of well- 
established principles of educational finance as noted in 
the literature for the United States and several other 
countries. General findings revealed that residential cen- 
ters in the United States have assumed the characteristics 
of a public service agency. Programs are highly adaptive 
to the expressed interest of participants, and the centers 
enjoy a close relationship with their clientele. This situa- 
tion will probably continue because individual participants 
are the chief source of income for residential centers. 

These individuals realize the value of lifelong learning 
and are willing to pay for it. 



2350 Organizational Development 

51 PLANNED ORGANIZATIONAL OEVELOPVENT AND CHANGE: A CLINICAL 

STUDY, Daumer, Karl Hans-Joachim. Case Western Reserve 
Univ. 70-4908. 201 n., 69. 

The purpose of this study was to document the assumotions, 
strategies, and orocesses of a olanned organizational change. 
Primary emphasis was on the "process" of growth and change 
as it occurred in individuals and groups. Some assumptions 
regarding this process were first explored, and later nro- 
vided the framework within which the project was dcscrifed. 

An evaluation by narticinants of the perceived progress ''ro- 
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vided the basis for later parts of the study. The consulting 
team operated to a great extent in collaboration with the 
client system. The participative process was not .iust advo- 
cated in theory hut put into practice. The results of this 
study, although not definitive, indicated significant improve 
ment and change in the client system. 



52 TREATMENT IDEOLOGY AND CORRECTIONAL BUREAUCRACY: A STUDY OF 

ORGANIZATIONAL CHAflGE, Martinson, Robert Magnus. California 
Univ. 69-14,498. 259 p., 68. 

A study was made of organizational change induced by a staff- 
training project in six correctional institutions for youth 
in the California system, which is currently engaged in intro- 
ducing "therapeutic conmunity" into correctional facilities. 
Part I described and evaluated a federally financed training 
project. The "resource model" of training was introduced as 
a guiding orientation. Decisions concerning curriculum and 
program planning were shared through an administrative seminar. 
Administrative strategies were ranked to permit a comparative 
analysis of organizational change. Part II described the three 
administrative strategies that failed to overcome or further 
reinforce staff resistance to change; and Part III compared 
the two strategies which overcame resistance and Induced sub- 
stantial change. It was concluded that conditions leading to 
facility change included departmental commitment, career moti- 
vation, training of the staff at the middle management level 
and appropriate management strategy. 

See also: Section 2920 Human Relations and Laboratory Train- 

ing; and SECTION 6200 MANAGEMENT AMO SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT 



2600 INSTRUCT lONAL METHODS 

2630 Reaching Styles and Techniques 

53 THE ANALYSIS OF FACTORS AFFECTING THE ACHIEVEMENT OF ADULTS WHO 
PARTICIPATE IN SHORT CONCENTRATED MANAGEMENT COURSES. McAreavy, 
John Francis. Iowa Univ, 69-13,163. 209 p., 69. 

The purpose of this investigation was to identify factors in- 
volved in adult student achievement and behavior in short con- 
centrated management courses and to develop and test hypotheses 
regarding these factors in order to provide a basis for incrove- 
meht of educational practices associated with such courses. 
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One hundred and two adults divided in four classes partici- 
pated in a one-week course, Tv/o classes were informed that 
their grade would wholly depend on the end-of-course score. 
The other two were informed that their grades depended on 
factors other than the end-of-course test score, A fifty- 
item multiple choice end-of-course test indicated thit all 
participants performed at the same level of achievement. 
Extent of educational background, experience, reason for 
attending the course, time devoted to outside-of-class study, 
performance on take-home exercises, and the level pattern of 
subject's course-related interaction, did not affect the sub- 
ject's level of achievement. Age, extent of outside-of- 
class discussion and the manner the subjects reacted to tests 
were found to affect the level of achievement. 



*54 THE COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE EDUCATIONAL NETWORK AND 
FACE-TO-FACE LECTURES FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING, Pellett, Vernon Llano, Wisconsin Univ, 70-11,851, 
202 p., 69. 

This study compared the effectiveness of lecture presenta- 
tions through the use of Educational Telephone Network (ETN) 
and face-to-face situations of conventional district in- 
service training meetings for county Extension agents and 
explored implications for the selection of in-service train- 
ing i.fidia. County staff units were randomly assigned to ETN, 
face-to-face, and control groups. A post-test instrument con- 
sisting of a subject matter knowledge test, an attitude toward 
the use of ETN scale, and the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale were 
administered. No significant differences or relationships 
were found among variables at the ,05 level. The means of 
the 35-item knowledge test scores were 20.62 for the ETN 
group and 20,31 for the face-to-face group. Both groups 
possessed significantly more knowledge than the control groun 
which had a mean score of 18.09. The 193 subjects had a mean 
dogmatism score of 134,24, They indicated a favorable atti- 
tude toward the use of ETN, Conclusions include the following 
ETN can be an effective medium for cormunlcating cognitive 
knowledge for Extension in-service training; improvements 
could be made in the operational Procedures used and in the 
quality of ETN transmissions; and the degree of open-minded- 
ness does not appear to be a significant factor to consider 
in the selection of ETN for in-service training. 



55 COMPARISON OF VERBAL BEHAVIOR OF TEACHERS TEACHING BOTH ADULT 
BASIC EDUCATION AND PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSES. McDaniel, Gary 0. 
East Texas State Univ, 70-11,294, 125 p., 69, 
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This study comDared differences in the classroom verbal be- 
havior of 30 teachers in East Texas iho taught both adult 
basic education (ABE) and Public school classes. Each 
teacher v/as observed, by means of Flanders' System of Inter- 
action Analysis, for 30 minutes in each teaching situation. 
Amounts of teacher talk and student talk were determined, as 
well as forms of direct and indirect Influence. Significant 
differences were found between the two teaching situations 
in all interaction categories except lectiiring. Several con- 
clusions were drawn: (1) teachers tended to accent student 

feelings and ideas more readily, ask more questions, give 
more directions, use more criticism, and lecture slightly 
more, in public school than in ABE classes; (2) teachers 
involved in both types of classes used more praise, and 
tended to exert more direct Influence, in the ABE classes; 

(3) more student talk seemed to occur in ABE classes than 
in public school classes; (4) there was more silence or con- 
fusion in public school than in ABE classes. (The document 
includes 21 tables, 56 references, two charts, and miscel- 
laneous correspondence.) 



56 A DECISION MAKING APPROACH AS A TEACHING-LEARNING STRATEGY 
FOR PREPARING PATIENTS FOR SELF CARE. Hallburg, Jeanne 
Claire, llniv, of California, 70-6114. 179 n, , 69, 

A study was made of the decision-making approach to the medi- 
cation-taking behavior of 103 older patients attending the 
general medicine clinic at a university medical center. The 
criterion measure of this behavior was based on the number 
of deviations and serious errors made and the proportion of 
patients who made these errors. An experimental group of 
patients met individually with the investigator (a nurse) 
who used the decision-making approach, The control groun 
experienced the approach used by the nursing service person- 
nel, Interviews were conducted in the homes of patients 10 
to 12 days later. Results indicated there was no statistical 
ly significant difference in the numher of deviations or 
serious errors made by patients in the two groups, (A few 
patients in the experimental nroup nay have responded ad- 
versely to the appiyiach or may have been confused; two of 
them made 25X of the errors,) Difference in the proportion 
of patients who deviated and made serious errors also did 
not reach statistical significance. However, serious errors 
were made by twice as many patients from the control group 
than from the experimental group. This approach should be 
studied further. 
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57 EFFECT OF D:M0NSTPJ\T0R AtiP OBSERVER POSITIONS UPON LEARNING 
A PERCEPTUAL MOTOR SKILL. Meyer, Oohn Melvin. California 
Un1Vv 70-8180. Ed. D. Thesis. 138 p., 69. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of 
selected demonstrator’s and observer’s positions on learning 
of a perceptual motor task, especially In relation to age 
and sex, and to determine K correlations exist t>etyeen a 
measure of snatlal ay.'areness and the ability to learn a per- 
ceptual motor task from various positions. Vocational teach- 
ers (^9) In the trade/teehnical and health fields partici- 
pated; 25 were male and 24, female. Ages of the students 
ranged from 26 i.o 58, with a mean of 41. Two different view- 
ing positions v/ere studied--the observer's position (180 
degrees from the Instructor) and the demonstrator's posi- 
tion (0 degrees from the Instructor). The task consisted of 
two sets of Instructional boxes with different test patterns; 
eight movements were required to coiimlete each pattern. The 
task was demonstrated until the student completed the pattern 
without error. The "Imitation of Complex Gestures" test was 
used to determine any correlation between spatial awareness 
and learning ability, A significant time difference was 
found; the demonstrator's position was better. Women learned 
better than men from the observer’s position; as age Increased, 
there was an Increase In learning difficulty from both posi- 
tions. There was a low correlation betv/een performance In 
relation to snatlal awareness and learning from the observer’s 
position. 



*58 TUT PERSUASIVE PROGRAM IN ADULT EDUCATION: THEORY AND PLAN- 

NING. Atkinson, Thomas Grant. Indiana Unlv. 68-11,395. 

196 p., 68. 




The Purpose of this study was to Investigate, develop, and 
explicate a procedure, theoretical in nature, which adult 
educators can uss for comprehending, analyzing and planning 
single-event persuasive programs for adults. The study con- 
ceptualized rarsiiaslon as a behavioral phenomenon consisting 
of verifiable hum.Jn action which constitutes, or Is Instru- 
mental to, the achievement of persuader-desired goals and 1s 
willingly performed "persuadees" In response to source mes- 
sages. r:i1s concept suggested several criterli which provided 
the rationale for the approach to persuasion. These were: 
verifiable, goal achieving, instrumental, designated personal, 
voluntary, mesfage resnot.se, and IntJrnersonal actions. The 
process that achieved nersueslon consisted of Interrelated 
clusters of task functions, which when placed In proper 
seauence constituted the basis for a nroccdure for planning 
programs. These functions were; (1) initiating the per- 
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suasive process; (2) orqanizinq for the achievement of ner- 
suasion; (3) defining goals; ('<) making ethical decisions; 
(5) identifying the conditions For achieving persuasion; (6) 
selecting, analyzing and recruiting "persuadees (7)devel- 
nping message; (8) developing the context for operation; (9) 
transmitting; (10) evaluating. 



59 hELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PARTICIPANT PERSONALITY AND TEACHING 
METHODS IN MANAGEMENT TRAINING. Sulkin, Howard A. Chicago 
Univ. T-17, 607, $1.65. 129 p., 69. 

Focusing on the Impact of participant characteristics on 
learning, this study Investigated whether certain teaching 
methods are more effective than others in changing the 
knowledge and attitudes of adults with specific personality 
profiles. A total of 117 persons from each of five sections 
of a course ("Coaching and Oevelopini; Individuals") developed 
by the Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago, 
were classified Into four personality types; highly extra- 
verted, highly neurotic (HE/HN); highly extraverted, less 
neurotic (HE/LN); less extraverted, hioMy neurotic (LE/HN); 
less extraverted, less neurotic (LE/LN). Members of these 
categories were randomly divided between lecture and case- 
discussion groups. Pretests and posttests of proficiency 
were given. It had been hypothesized that discussion would 
work better than lectures with relatively extraverted and 
stable people (Including HE/LN types), while lectures would 
supposedly work best with Introverts and more neurotic 
(Including LE/HN) types. Flrdlngs failed to prove or dis- 
prove the hypotheses. The Eysenck theory (highest par- 
ticipation by HE/LN types, lowest participation by LE/HN 
persons) was not supported either. Implications for fur- 
ther research were also noted. 



60 A STUDY OF DEVELOPMENTAL COLLABORATIVE DIAGNOSIS IN SMALL 
GROUPS OF ADULT LEARNERS. Fomlnger, Logi r Kyle. Indiana 
Unlv. 66-13,689. 222 p., 68. 

The author developed a theory of developmental collaborative 
diagnosis for small qrouns of adult learners, constructed a 
procedural model, and Identified possible advantages of such 
diagnosis. Data were gathered from the fields of adult edu- 
cation, diagnosis, and social psychology, ^rom consultations 
with adult educatlor. Professors, and from rersonal experience. 
Findings Includ'd the following: (1) developmental collabor- 

ative diagnosis Is the group process of Investigating svmptoms 
in order to identify Lducatlonil problems and needs; (2) under- 



lying principles are need, equilibrium, self-preservation, 
self-enhancement, and cooperation, with individual and social 
behavior combined in a single theoretical system; (3) the 
principles of freedom of speech, shared program develonment, 
active participation, pragmatism, relationship of means and 
ends, and the Importance of the Individual are also relevant; 
(4) when the procedural model is utilized, learners are 
encouraged to accept personal responsibility for diagnosing 
and satisfying their real educational needs, cooperative pro- 
gram planning is promoted, and obstacles to effective group 
learning are discovered and corrected. 



275u Circulars, Mailed Material 

61 INFLUENCE OF SELECTED FACTORS UPON THE LEARNINO OF LANDSCAPE 
DESIGN CONCERTS. Oliver, Craig Stanlev. Ohio State Univ. 
69-4949. 141 p., 68. 

A study was designed to determine the relative effectiveness 
of 5 series of landscape metl^r.gs and a supplemental illus- 
trated landscape circular in teaching landscape design con- 
cepts to interested groups, The cooneration of county agents 
was secured. Five counties wore selected as experimental; 
five as control. Teaching objectives were fomiildted and a 
circular selected, The testino instrument, developed by the 
investigator, consisted of four pictorial questions from which 
the respondents were forced to judge between qood and had 
landscaping. The remaining 36 questions were moltinle-choice. 
Respontentc in the experimental and control groups tool- this 
and a standardized spatial relations test. A landscape rating 
scale was completed at tbs end of the four meeting series. No 
significant difference was found between the exrerinental and 
control groups. 



2800 Correspondence Study 

62 THE EFFECTS OF SELECTED PROGRAHHING-AHALOn TECHNIOl'ES AND 

VOICE-CONTACT ON COMPLETION BEHAVIOR It; CORRESPONDENCE EOUCA- 
TION, Wilson, Robert Rpv, Michigan Untv. 69-2409. 195 , 

68 . 

This study tested the effect, on connletlon behavic'- in cor- 
respondence study, of substituting certain analog techniques 
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for traditional correspondence procedures. Eight lessons 
of a psychology correspondence course v/ere used. A pretest, 
posttest, personal questionnaire, and post-course attitude 
questionnaire were administered. Experimental orocedures 
and materials involved riailing lessons each week instead of 
all at once; providing inmediate feedback by answer guides 
with each lesson; encouraging revievf through partially cued 
self-tests; providing voice contact between instructors and 
students thrt>ugh biweekly telephone conferences; and requir- 
ing participation in How-to-Study materials. Fifty adults, 
assigned to a control group (C) or one of two experimental 
groups (E-1 and E-?) were the subjects. E group lessons 
were graded but not returned; and only the E-2 group received 
telephone feedback. The ma,1o»' finding was that, in terms of 
numbers of students submitting Lesson One, their completion 
rate, time required for completion, and the number complet- 
ing all lessons and tne examinations, the performance of the 
E groups was significantly Iietter than that of C subjects. 



63 A STUDY OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDENTS OF IHE OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, Fairbanks, iVight llesley. Oregon Univ. 
69- 12,604. KT5 p., 68. 

A survey was made of characteristics of correspondence students 
of the Oregon State System of Higher Education, reasons .or 
choosing correspondence study, and attitudes toward <t, A 
questionnaire mailed to 3,241 students, and returned by 1,040, 
asked 26 questions relating to experiences at each state 
(awareness, interest, evaluation, trial, adoption) Ip the 
choice of the correspondence method. Data were analyzed from 
the seven largest occupational groups represented: teachers, 

college students, high school students, others studying high 
school students, others studyirig high school courses, an sd 
forces students, homenakers. and meteorologists. Findings 
includec the following! (1) the majority felt that the role 
of correspondence study was to provide ('ipioma and degree 
courses to which one would otherwise lack access; (2) facul- 
ties gave relatively little advice or encouragement concerning 
correspondence study; (3) (he majority of the students first 
learned of the availability of their course, and received the 
most encouragement to enroll, from such sources as parents, 
teachers, advisors, and cmolovers; (4) the majority had 
favorable attitudes toward the cor.'espoiidence study method, 



2900 Discussion 



64 SOCIAL POWER IN CROUP niSCUSSION LITERATURE, Jacohson, Wally 
Dale, Washington Urilv, 69-7060, 51? n. , 63, 

The group discussion literature was examined to determine how 
fully its principles had incornorated social pov/er nrincinles 
and to incornorate relevant nower princiolos into thenrin- 
ciplej of group discussion. Discussion principles were clas- 
sified by nronerties of groun memJicrs, nroperties of groups, 
conditions imoosed on groups, Interaction processes, and sub- 
jective and objective measures of ncriior and group oerformancc. 
Power principles were classified in terms of power agents, 
methods of exerting power, arl recipients of nower attempts. 
These were among the findings: (1) of the 84 discussion prin- 

ciples discussed, all but nine needed some modification to 
reflect established no-wer principles and become more useful 
and dependable; (?) a member's influence in a group depends, 
not on speaking skill or the ability to use and recognize 
logical thinking and dialectic, but on how often he contri- 
butes to discussion; (3) recognized power discrepancies 
(including the much maligned element of conformity) are heln- 
tul to a group, while unsettled nower structures lead to less 
member satisfaction and a poorer group product; (4) leaders 
are more suctesrful when they participate and offer evalua- 
tion than when they serve cnlv as process regulators, 



65 A STUDY Ih STRUCTURED DlSfUSSlDN, P-utzner, Willard ’.rnest. 
Utah Univ, 69-17,912, 120 o., 69. 

This study tested the hyncthesis that groun interact itn skill 
and useful learning occur in a discussion oroun which is 
academically structured. A class Procedure Involving a cogni- 
tive nap, member skills and roles, and group etiouetU was 
incorporated into a clasr ("Education and the Contemporary 
Scene." Fall Ouarter, 1968) at the University of Utah, Eval- 
uation of class performance ’was done mainly on the Hill Inter- 
action Matrix (Hit') and nost-necting ►•eaction sheets. One 
meeting a week was taoc recorded and scored, Pre- and post- 
IIIH tests measured individual ability to interact in a group. 
The class began by behaving all over the two dimcnsions-- 
HORK (or how neribers interacted) anJ CO'lTEHT (or subject nat- 
ter), I'.iv reactions eventually gravitated almost wholly to 
the TOPIC-SPECULATIVE and TOPIC-CONFRONTIVE cells of the 
matrix. Text assignments, outside rcadim, and related sub- 
gect matter exemplified these kinds of behavior; namely, 
intellectually concerned, ccntrollcd, and pursuing topics 
which did not originate witn the class, Results indicated a 
decided Inrrovenepi; in the group's ability to Interact, 
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f6 A SURVEY OF WOMEN'S GOAL-EMPHASES AhJO SATISFACTIONS OURINO THE 
POSTPARENTAL PERIOD. Humphrey, Lois Helmers. Michigan State 
Liniv. 69-20, &74. 119 n., 69. 

A study was made of the relationships of goals of women whose 
children were grown, to their na.ior activities and the satis- 
factions derived from theri. A sample of 271 women was 
categorized by r<!.1or activity. Buhler's life Goal Inventory 
and a questionnaire which Included selt'-renort satisfaction 
scales, time spent and satisfaction rating for activities, 
and questions relating to Independent variables were used. 
General satisfaction of women Involved In the community was 
significantly higher than that of all other groups. Women 
Involved In educational activities possessed tendencies toward 
development of riotentlals, mastering difficulties, accomplish- 
ment, leadership and public life, having newer, and control 
significantly more than women not Involved. There were sig- 
nificant relationship's among lov/er educational level, and 
strong need satisfaction, and self-limiting adantatlon goal 
emphases; and between the latter and lov/er Income, non- 
involvement In educational activities, and non-employment 
outside the home. (Pages R6-191, "Life Goals Inventory," 
not microfilmed at reguest of author), 



2920 Human Relations A Laboratory Training 

67 ACQUAINTANCE : STRUCTUR/\L AND RELATIONAL FEATURES OF LABOR- 

ATORY VRAINING, Blurenstlel , Alexander David, Washington 
llniv. 69-8986. 226 o., 68. 

A study was made of two sensitivity training laboratories as 
settings providing a casual context for acquaintance of an 
Intlmete nature. Two malcr direnslons of knowledge In human 
relationships arc structural and relational knowledge. Struc- 
tural knowledge Is the definition of the situation; partici- 
pants define the laboratnry as a casual connunlty with refer- 
ence to envircnnental anvl status features of the situation. 
Another aspect of the defir itfon o! the situation Is terred 
an Ideology of Intimacy, v;ith revelation ano privacy as cen- 
tral components. Pclational features of the construction of 
Intimate relations Include the relationship between trust and 
what Is considered "the problem of Intimacy." It Is proposed 
that trust nrovides for Intimacy bv providing for a defini- 
tion of behavior as "rev latlon." The laborator ' situat'on 
provides for revelation In a "casual" situatlop, when 
"casualness" Includes cormonrr.ts of nrlvacy and allor's par- 
ticipants to believe that they are being Intimate with each 
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other. R^evelation is the re^lational feature and nrivaev the 
structural feature of int'«macv in this case. 



A CONCEPTUAL KWm. TCP AN ADAPTATinti nr PAPTICIPATION TPAIN- 
iriG 1 , ADULT EDUCATION rOP USE IN THE THREE LOVE MOVEHENT OF 
iiAPAN* Kamltsuka, Arthur. Indiana Unlv, 69-^7f2, 30R n, , 

68 . 

This study concentrated on devolonlnn a concentual schene for 
adaptinq nartlcipation training, an adult education annrxiach 
based on democratic concents and nracticeSi to the Three Love 
Movement {Love of God, Love of Soil, Love of Man) In <1apan, 
(This Movement Is an outqrowth of Protestant folk schools.) 
While democratization is an a^m, the Movement also reflects 
social relat1onsh1r»s within a hierarchial social system, 
qrouo decisions, resoonsibillty, loyalty, and solidarity 
rather than Individual action and res^jonslbil Ity, conforrAing 
for the sake of unity, and (joing taunht what to think rather 
than how. An rxamir.tfon of participation training, especial- 
ly the two basic structural elements of voluntary leadershin 
roles and learning tasks, and the concents of nartlcf nation, 
participants as Individuals, and rarticinants as group mem- 
bers, led to the conclusion that the Three Love 1'bvenent 
could adaot this form of adult learning as an educational 
program for danan’s donocv'atic reconstruction. Tasks essen- 
tial In Introducino, organizing, activating, exnandino, 
applying^ and evaluating programs v'cre set forth. his- 
torical roviet/ of Japanese education, 18AR-19^5 and nost v/ar, 
is Included.) 



EFFECTS OF T-GROUP TPAIMING AI{h ‘ITIVE LLARNINf ON S^'AlL 
GROUP EFFECTIVENESS. Tolela, "icheltr. Denver HnW. 

68-8,639. 14<l o. , 68, 

A study was made to determine V'ihcthcr learnlne achieved In a 
T-group experience *»s tran;fcrred to a rroMer-snl vipg situa- 
tion, and to identify poss hie factors In the training pro- 
cess that enhance transfer of training, ProMen-solvIng was 
measured along several dimensions, including ouallty of soIl- 
tlon offered, degree of acceptance 06 M nonier gave to a 
group solution, cohesi ven^'ss ot groups, degree of status con- 
son*^'iS within groups, porcr-lvcd arounts of conflict \^Uh1n 
g»‘Ouns, and interaction rates. Cxnerinental suhiocts v/erc 
exposed to T-group trainirg vHth or without theoretical 
lectures; control suMects were not exposed to T-nrouo train- 
Inq, There vas also a proMcr-$ol ving session In which all 
groups participated, Data vore pathered by ^eans of a pcst- 
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session questionnaire, interaction observations, and solu- 
t<on analysis. Results of analysis of variance indicated 
that T-qrouD training does produce behavioral chanqrs in 
trainees and that such chanqes can be transferred to another 
situation; but the viev; that coqnitive learning enhances 
transfer of training was not supported, it is possible, 
ho>-’ever, that the lectures were not lonn enough to have a 
neasurable effect. (IH'JStraticns, appendixes, and Cfl 
references are included.) 



70 THE EFFECTS OF VARIATIONS IN EDUCATOR BEHAVIOR ON THE LEARN- 
INO PROCESS IN LABORATORY mW,N RELATIONS TRAININO. Bolman, 

Leo flarrlson. Yale Univ. 68-14,841 . 172 p., 68. 

Using a cognitive learning theory as a conceptual base, pre- 
dictions were developed as to the effects of various kinds 
of trainer behavior in laboratory human relations (T-groun) 
training. Data were collected by questionnaires administer- 
ed to members of ten laboratory training groups, each with 
two trainers. Factor analysU was done on seven dimensions 
o' trainer behavior. These dimensions v/ere then correlated 
with the following criterion measures; identification witi 
the traip'r, discomfort with the trainer, groi:p tension, 
group withdrawal, sel f-percelvcd learning, and peer-rated 
learning. Principal findings v;ere: (1) "Competence (in- 

cluding elements of personal security, empathy, ano congruence) 
was a crucial trainer dimension related to memher loarivinq, 
identification with the trainer, and liking for t!ie trainer; 

(2) Affection was oositively related to liking for the trainer 
but not to other criteria; (3) Conditionality (tendency to 
reward or punish qrcun metiers) was related to discomfort 
and to group tension but not to oth^'r criteria; (4) Con- 
ceptual Input, Openness, and Use ot Influence were lamely 
unrelated to the criteria; (5) Identification with the trainer 
was positively related to learning, replicating the results of 
an earlier study. 



*71 AN EVALU\TirN OF THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OE SPACED, >'ASSE0, 
AND COMBINED SENSITIVITY TRAININO OROtlPS IN PPOMOTINO POSI- 
TIVE BEHAVIOR CHANCE. Mitchell, Rie Rogers. CaHforria Univ. 
70-8182. 141 n., 69. 

A study was made to compare the effectiveness (deteadned by 
individual behavior ci’ange) of three sensitivity training con- 
ditions--spiced, massed, and combined-- compared with each 
other and with a contml group (no trainino); aod to detemine 
the reUtlonshir- between 25 personal characteristics and the 
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behavior chanoo under the various conditions of training. 
Four or five behavioral areas v/ere selected and an individ- 
ualized Behavior Change Rating Sheet constructed. Spaced 
groups net for 30 hours snacod over 10 v/eeks; massed grnuns 
riet for 2 ^ hours in one continucts session; and coni>1ned 
groups met for a week-end with about 10 hours of tralningi 
five weekl> tv/o-hour sessions, and a final week-end. Rat- 
ings were made by each participant of his own change and 
also by outsiders at the end of the sessions, After three 
months, similar ratings were made by each participant and 
tw • outsiders. All exnerineptal groon narticlnants showed 
rirre positive change just after training than control grouns. 
After three months the spaced and confined groups continued 
to show more behavior d^ange but the passed groun did not 
differ from the control group, [xperlmental grouns did not 
differ significantly from each other; however, ther'e were 
trnnds In the data, 



*72 r.ROlJTlI AND DEVFLOPMENT Or ADULTS ThRGUFH UNDEPSTANDINn SELF 
AND OTHERS. Atkins, Wayne Lewis, Nebraska llnlv, 69-17,309, 
153 n,, 69, 

This study investigated changes among Four-H Club leaders 
after partlclnat Ion In a short human relations course, as 
well as In club meruhers* growth and develonnent following 
application by their leaders of the training received. 
Participants (30 adult leaders and 200 nenhors) v/ere divided 
Into experimental and control groups. Adults In the control 
group took a short course In local goverrment. Total teach- 
ing contact tlr'O (five months) and group Interaction were 
the same for both groups of leaders. A personal checklist 
and the Self-Portrait v/ere administered to alt leaders before 
and after training; a simplified version \/as used v/lth club 
members. Compared to control subjects, adults In the 
experlmerital groun gained sl inl flcantly on personality, level 
of achievement, and acceptance of others, while noH^ers of 
clubs led by them showed slonl ficantly greater .?a1ns In 
"desirable positive behavior" and In favoralile self-evalua- 
tion, 




73 INTELLCCTUALIZINC; PHILOSOPHIC l!iOUlPv jh[ CROUP RPOCISS. 
Thoopson, George W, Cincirratl Unlv, 69-6363, lfl8 n,, 68. 

Cortcentrating on theory and nractfee In sensitivity training 
groups (T groups) In hurMn relations training laboratories , 
this study Investigates atpccts of the nrocess v/hcrebv par- 
ticipants arc said to learn coo^cratl vely aoout their groun 
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and about tficr, selves as rernbor%. As evidenced by training 
“dilcnmas" noted In the literature, relevant T-groun theory 
cannot describe groun process ^ully, In addition to exists 
Ing T-group catcccrios, there are categories (including 
that of conventions governing snecch) v<hich reflect the 
logical nature of an enterprise concerned with describing 
human action, Interventions In the groun by the trainer 
cannot only furnish comments and suggestions, hut also help 
distribute Initiative In the group and help define connec- 
tions between interventions and groun tnenbers, In linking 
up other acts with each other, or to the IntcrverUlon It- 
self, the Intervention Is an act of inquiry in somewhat the 
traditional sense, As a move in group strategy, it contri- 
butes to Implicit decisions in the group regarding the free- 
dom and responsibility of persons acting, A T-group Is the 
sum of both aspects of intervention, 



*74 LEARNING FROM GROUP EXPERlENCf,; AN ANALYSIS OF THE EXPERI- 
ENTIAL STRUCTURE OF THEP7\PElfTIC OIALOr-UE, Dorefsky, Ruth 
B, Boston Univ. 70-12,153, Ed. 0. Thesis. 164 o., 69. 

The psychotherapy groups studied In this thesis have er 
their goal the therapeutic modification of participants 
through enhancctierit of solf-undcrstanding and of the rela- 
tionship of the self with others. Certain of the complex 
processes that occur in such groups have been singled cut 
for study by procedures v'hich develoned as the study 
evolved. These procedures made possible detailed explora- 
tion of the fol lowing areas : (1) As reiTbcrs interacted 

they spoke of co.ini tive-affocti ve experiences v«h1ch appear- 
ed to be evoked through dialogue vrlth one another under 
guidance of the therapist. Statements of such experiences 
were designated experiential stator>ents, (2) Seme of these 
experiential statements, moreover, indicated learninn 
experiences aiKl were accordingly designated learning state- 
ments. Further close analysis of those statements led to 
understanding oF the relationship between experiential and 
learning statements, and the role of the therapist and other 
members In affecting such relationships. This led to the 
development of an eight-step method for the study of the 
structural and dialogical character of groun Interaction, 

The development of this method Is considered tlic r^ior 
achievement of this study, 



*75 THE PREfllCTIVE ASSOCIATION HETKEEN THE EfTJ-STAOE fwNP 

RELEVANT ASOECTS OF r^ERSONALITY A.N0 LEARNER SATISFACTION Avp 
LEARNER ACHIEVtI'-ENT ON The BASIS O'" THE PEORCt Or 
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IN TEACtlLR-STliDENT DYADS IN 'ni'LT LEARNIND TROUPS. DorgfiP, 
Valbur, Uisconsin llniv. 7C-o481, 216 p., 69, 



This study in fustigated congruence in ego stage and group 
relevant aspects of teachers' and learners' personalities, 
and betv/een their preferences for and perceptions of group 
work and personality behaviors, as related to learners' 
learning achievenent and to teacher and student satisfac- 
tion with leaning group meiiliersliin, Sublects (130 learn- 
ers and seven teachers) wore given the Ideal Group and 
Self-Description questionnaires, and measures of perception 
and satisfaction, Each teacher also constructed a test of 
teniiiral student proficiency. Overall evidence from analy- 
sis of the erjo stage dyadic congruency, the groun relevant 
congruency, and the nrefcrcnce and nercentlo/r congruency varl- 
ables in association with teacher and learner satisfaction 
and learning aUiievemeni., J^d nnt fom any assumptions as 
to their predictive relationships, The data did reveal some 
strength hy the o'jo stage d/adic congruency variable, espe- 
cially with tne dependent variables of learner achievement, 
Suppleiiwntal analysis oi the eight ego stages indicated that 
teacher learner dyadic conpfuency was not significantly 
releted to learner satisfaction. Reasons for the findings 
were suggested, along with wider innl icatlons, 
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•/6 THE PROCESS Of CHANfE Til SENSITI'^ITY TRAINING: MUTUALLY 
RECEIVED S'JPPORT, CONPRONTATIO'I, AND COGNITIVE ORIENTATION 
IN A HEMBER-J*Ef?EP. RELATlONSliIP. Frtnklel, Harry H, 

California Univ. 69-11,882, 130 n,, 68. 

Thic sturly tested propositions from two theoMes of the per- 
sonal change process in sensitivity training, and Investigated 
whether mutually perceived support relaticnshins (‘’PSR) and 
confrontation between r>.'rrt»ers of i'PSPs are both necessary for 
personal cnangc. The Person Description Instrucient, the Sup- 
port Ranking Question aire, the ' > ■ sion Ranking Questionnaire, 
and the Change Rankinc Ques tioni'c , . c were used to gather data 
from four sensitivity training orouns, one of which was more 
heterogeneous In terms of memiiers’ cognitive orientation. Two 
of the grouns had tv;o trainers, two others had one. The train- 
ers varied widely In experience. These were among the findings: 
(1) personal change tended to correlate with the number of 
i'RSRi’, ( 2) low corre1atio!s in groups with two trainers suo- 
gested that support and confrontation viithin a trainer-formed 
relitlor.shio are less freouent in such grounsj (3) interf'or- 
sonally oriented participants were perceived as supporting hy 
both interncrsonal ly and nonnersonally oriented participants, 
while participants with similar orientations tended to confront 
ore another, 

bo 
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*77 TflE RFLATiriMSHIP BETUEF.N SOCIABILITY AflH TYPE AMD RATE OF 
IMTERACTION, Peso, Norman Harold. Florida State Mniv, 
69-17, 6fi2. 14ot>.,69. 

The variation in the interaction patterns of qroun memhers 
was investigated in this study. Data on the three maior 
variables -- Sociability, Interaction, and Pemogranhic fac- 
tors -- v^erc collected by means of the Social -intreversion- 
extraversion scale in Guilford's "An Inventory of Factors 
STDCR," The Recinrocal Category System, and a brief question 
naire. Sixty-five educators oarticipating in a three-week 
workshop were assigned to seven groups through a process of 
random stratified sampling based on sex, race, and age. 

Seven other participants served as group leaders. In an 
effort to eliminate the effects of different leadership 
styles, the seven leaders were rotated among the seven 
g*‘oups. Reliabilities of the trained observers were: .77, 

.70, .77, .81, .79, and .84. These represent correlations 
with the writer's observations. A total of 48 observations 
lasting for 30 minutes to two hours vrerc made. Two nonnara- 
metrical statistical techniques, the Kendal Tau and the 
Kendal Partial Rank Correlation Coefficient were employed 
in data analysis. Sociability v(as correlated with Pate of 
Interaction beyond the .001 level but was not correlated 
with any demographic factors. These were correlated with 
Rate of Interaction beyond the .05 level. 



78 A STUDY CONCERNING THE DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTIVENESS OF TWO 

APPROACHES TO HUFiAN RELATIONS TRAINING IN FACILITATING CHANGE 
IN INTERPERSONAL COHMUNICATION SKILL AND STYLE OF INTERf’ER- 
SONAL PERCEPTION. Heck, Edward .lohn. Syracuse Univ. 69-17, 
695. 180 p,, 68. 

This study investigated and compared the effectiveness of T- 
groups and the Human Development Institute (HDI) in changing 
interpersonal perception styles and comrunication skills. In 
20 hours of instruction over a ten-week period, the two train 
ing conditions were systeraticallv varied with groups of 
elementary school teachers differing on the personality vari- 
able of conceptual level (CLl. Thirty trainees were divided 
into four experimental groups: low CL HDI; low CL T-groun; 

high CL HDI 5 and hioh CL T-group. Nine elementary teacher 
trainees were used as controls. All suhiects were pretested 
and posttested on the two variables. T-groun and HpI train- 
ing both proved effective, for the different CL groups, in 
Improving cofinunlcatlon skills; neither was effective, for 
any treatment group, in affecting interpersonal style. Con- 
trols showed no significant change on either variable. As 
regards comunication skills, the liDl nroceduros were slightl 
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more effective with low CL trainees, v;h11e T-qroups vere 
slightly r,ore so with high CL trainees. Conclusions ar.d 
generalizations must be gualifiei! by such limiting fac- 
tors as the small sample, a highly selective experimental 
group, and the absence of an adequately ratched control 
group. 



79 A STUDY OF CHANCES IN I'EASURES OF IMNER-niRECTION , OPEN- 
MINDEDNESS, AND INTRACEPTIGN DURING LABORATORY TRAINING 
DESIGNS OF THE METHODIST CHURCH. Russell, William doy 
Crosby. Syracuse Univ, 69-7772. Ed. D. Thesis. 160 n. , 

68 . 

The study investigated the psychological health of nartlci- 
nants In a Methodist Church lafioratory training deslon, and 
sought evidence of change toward more inner direction, open- 
ness, or intraceptlon (sensitivity to the feelings and atti- 
tudes of others). Open-mindedness was measured by Rokeach’s 
Dogmatism Scale, Form E; Inner direction, by the Inner D1- 
rected Scale of the ROI (Personal Orientation Inventory); 
and Intraceptlon,. by the Intraceptlon Scale from the 
Edwards' Personal Preference Schedule. Subjects consisted 
of prospective laboratory leaders who had had three labor- 
atory experiences, trainee leaders with vne experience, and 
a comparison group of leadership class participants. In 
each group, half were pretested and posttested and half 
were posttested only. These were among the conclusions: 

(1) all three groups gained significantly on Inner directed- 
ness, tut none changed significantly on open-rindedness; (2) 
on the posttest, prospective laboratory leaders were lore 
Inner directed than other groups, and men more so than 
women; (3) there were no signlFIcant changes In intracentlve- 
ness within or between grouns; (4) the training design see."«d 
to be attracting relatively opcn-minded, Inner-directed per- 
sons into positions of leadership as trainers. 



*80 A STUDY OF THE ADULT LABORATORY SCHOOL nr THE /d’EPICAN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION. Wrioht, Lela Susan. Indiana Univ. 68-17,298, 

Ed. 0. Thesis. 284 n,, 68. 

A study traced the devclopr«nt of the Adult Laboratory School 
and appraised its Influe.ice on the thinking and activities of 
Its particinants through study of printed materials and let- 
ters, interviews with members of the School staff, and four 
guestionnatres completed by 226 participants. Analysis of the 
data led to the following ra.ior conclusions; (1) the Adult 
Laboratory School was a logical result of the emerginn ideas 
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In t jult Christian education, soololoqy, iiroup dynatincs, and 
hurran relations in the 194u's and 1950's; (2) the Laboratory 
School has been deeply affected by the educational philosophy 
of its two directors wh>^ have represented divergent approaches 
to the training and development of leadarship 1n Christian 
education; (3) the most effective working unit of the School 
has been the small group; (') the participants have been 
influenced very little to become Involved In corrmunity organi- 
zations and activities; and (5) the School holds a position of 
Influence In the attitudes, beliefs, and activities for an 
Increasing number of persons In the American Baptist Conven- 
tion and In ecumenical Christianity as Its program Is expanded. 
{Document Includes 17 tables, 14 figures, and references.) 



61 A STUDY OF THE DIFFERENTIAL RESPONSES OF YOUNf. ADULTS WITHIN 
THE CHURCH TO CUSTOMARY APPROACHES AND CONDITIONS OF STRATEOIC 
LENIENCY IN LEADERSHIP EDUCATION. Chandler, Donald Dene. 

Emory Unfv. 68-11,961. 105 p., 63. 

This study dealt with differences in the responses of young 
adults within the Methodist church to two differing approaches 
(strategic leniency and customary methods) to leadership train 
Ing. It was hypothesized that young adults approached through 
strategic leniency (the permission and encouragement of free* 
dom of thought In the setting of sr,all-group dynamics) will 
show greater Increases In positive emotional and beiiavloral 
responses to the organization Involved, be more selective In 
their patterns of response, and shw.' greater change In belief, 
than those approached in the usual manner, A test group and 
a control group of 60 persons each were used, with the tost 

?roup participating In snail -groun sessions for ten vre-eks. 
hanges In the two groups were measured primarily by question- 
naires administered before and after tlie ten-week period. 
Findings supported the original hypotheses and lent Indirect 
support to an additional hypothesis predicting charge In the 
sponsoring organization as a by-product of other changes. 



♦82 A STUDY OF THE RESPONSES OF INDIVIDUAIS WITH DIFFERENT INTER- 
PERSONAL NEEDS WITH RESPECT TO VARIANT FORMS O'* TRAINING IN 
GROUP AND INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS, Snallegan, ‘'arian Joyce. 
Boston UnW, 70-12,206. Ed. 0. Thesis. 114 P., 69. 




To determine if opinion change might be dependent in part on 
the Interpersonal needs of the partlciponts of seven seminar 
sections, need level was rrasured Iv FIPO-B (Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation) in three areas: inclu- 

sion, control, end affection. Three nonresidentul grouns 
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net v;eekly for Ifj up.eks; four residential grouns inet on cam- 
pus six times with a residential week-end as the rest of the 
course. All 113 participants were nre- and post-tested, 
findings included t,he following: in the partial residential 

group: an increase in anxiety v»as related to a rx)re positiv" 
opinion about danx)crat1u leadership; participants with low 
control needs had greater opinion change In the partial 
residertial groups; those with hign control needs had greater 
opinion change in nonresidential groups; and Marticinants who 
had high need scores had nearly the same amount of oninion 
change regardless of the residential nature of the course. 

The positive opinion change about democratic leadership occurred 
in the partial residential groups In the six-week period after 
the course was over, fiver the same period, the nonresidential 
groups had a sharp negative opinion cnange about democratic 
leadership. 



2950 Simulations, naming 

83 THE KETHOOOL06Y OF EOUCATIOHAL SKAILATION A!|D OESI.TN OF A 
SIHJLATEO INSTRUCTIONAL MODEL FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Ogunniyi, Onotosho. Michigan State Univ, 69-20,901. 194 p. , 

69. 

This study syntheslied, analyzed, and evaluated critically, 
various kinds of simulations (sirv’ators, computerized games, 
in-hasket si.mulf tion) , and derived integrative theoretical 
principles which explain and clarify the rijthodolooy of 
educational simulation, particularly as it relates to the: 

(a) design and instructional annlicatlon of educational simu- 
lation, (b) oper.*1>oMl criteria for instructional simula- 
tion, and (c) design of an instructional model for occupa- 
tional education. Literature review and observational tech- 
niques were used, The study shovicd that the focus of all 
clucational simulations was the provision of realistic 
instniCtion. Simulation offers aboratory-type expeticnce 
to the learner under rondl tiers teat renlicatc the opera- 
tional situations of real life. Darning is a useful tech- 
nique for Indicating interactive processes but it is not the 
sine qua non of simulation. Transfer of training Is the main 
criterion for deciding what to include i., inulatlon desion 
which needs to incorpor/le at least five criteria: a stimulus 
situation, a response situation, a conseouence situation 
representing the interaction cf stimulus-response, a feed- 
back sequence, and a conti'ol. It was found that every simu- 
lated Instruction is a pragmatic pedagogical approach which 
gives realism, meaningfulness, and utility to knovMedge. 
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*84 THE UEVELOPMEMT OF A!l AUOIOVISUAL INSTRU'^EHT FOR RECRUITMENT 
IN ADULT EDUCATION, Schufletowskl , Charles Archie. Arizona 
Univ. 69-20,797. 124 p., 69. 

The purposes of this study v/ere to: (1) develop an audio- 

visual Instrument for recruitment In adult education; (2) 
establish guidelines for production of audiovisual media 
dealing with promotional programs; (3) establish a list of 
variables which are Involved v;1th the potential student of 
adult education; and (4) develop an Instrument for product 
evaluation. Descriptive and evaluative methods were used. 
Research literature was reviewed to ascertain those tech- 
niques and methods In audiovisual media which have been 
estabMshed to he experimentally most effective. Then a 
number of sound films and sound fllmstrlns wen? previewed 
to determine what was Inherent In the development or construc- 
tion of each. A set of puldellnes emerped. From these, an 
Instrument was constructed and rut through a product evalua- 
tion using adult education classes which were In session In 
the metroDOlltan area of Phoenix. The product evaluation 
was broken devn Into five subgroups which existed within 
these classes. The production guidelines which r.'sul ted 
from this study arc applicable to a wide range of audio- 
visual media In the area of promotional programs and arc 
not restricted to the area of adult education. The Instru- 
ment {o 35nm sound fllmstrin) Is available. 



3200 Educational Television 



85 THE CREATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AS AN 
INSTITUTION OF ADULT EDUCATION: A CASE STUDY IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. Carlson, Robert Andrew, Wisconsin Univ. 68-7092. 
562 p., 68. 

This historical study analyzes the national development of 
educational television (ETV) within the context of American 
political, social, economic, and Intellectual life of the 
1950's and I960's, The efforts of ETV activists such as 
Frieda H'.inock, C, Scott Fletcher, and John HhUo to gain 
sufMclent high-level support for ETV are examined. Pri- 
nary documents as well as personal Interviews with many 
Individuals who olayed crucial roles in bringing ETV Into 
being supplied the data. The study shovfs that at the pa- 
tloAal level eduvatlcnal television has been largely an 
Institution of inforr^l adult education because of early 
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becking by the fund for Adult education. It has rotnalnod 
tlrvt v/ay desnite efforts to I'^ke It a part of fomal ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education by the nrofes- 
slonal Vocational establishment and by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. The most Influential support 
for the ETV institution has come from the Senate Committee 
on Commerce and from the Fo^d Foundation. 



86 ETV AflD NDEA TITLE VII: irPLEfENTATION OF THE NEVI EOUCAVIOhAL 

MEDIA PR0CRAJ1 BY THE U.S. OFFICE OF EDOCATIOfJ. Llechti, Harris 
Kelson. Michigan IJnIv. 69-12,168. 261 o,,. 68. 

The study was to provide a historical record of the administra- 
tion of the Title VII cf the Katlonal Defense Education Act 
(NDEA) during the 10 years of the rrogram's existence, with 
particular emphasis on policies and activities relating to 
educational television. The 1nvest1g?t1on denended largely 
upon primary materials, most of which were found In the Office 
of Education, and on Intervlfws and correspondence with govern- 
ment officials and representatives of p:ofcss1ona1 media 
organliatlons. It revlev/ed the legislative history of Title 
VII and NDEA geivjrally, tracing Its background and the details 
of Its progress through Congress. Among the conclusions drawn 
from the study v/ere the following: by and large, the adminis- 

tration of the program was resprnslve to the needs and capabil- 
ities of the ETV-audlovIsual pr /fesslonal field*, the USOE staff 
administering Title VII performed with dedication and compet- 
ence; federal support for educational broadcasting had Increased 
more rapidly than such support for educational wdia In gen- 
eral; there was a lack of coimnunlcatlon and coordination be- 
tween administrators and participants In educational media 
programs, not only In the Office of Education, but throughout 
the government; and the patterns of federal legislative sup- 
port wire changing. 




87 THE H'SICAL PROORVIKn OF NATIOKAL EDUrATIOK^L TELEVISION. 
Dasher, R1cha«*d Tullaferro. Michigan Hnlv. 69-.*271. Ed. 0. 
Thesis. 147 0. , 68. 

This Study surveyed musical productions acquired by National 
Educational Televl.lan (NET) since Us Inception In 1952 In 
order to report their nature, circumstances of their acquisi- 
tion, and their relative usage. Data were obtained primarily 
from Interviews wUh persons Involved In educatic.tal televi- 
sion and from dcta’led examlnavlon of NET flics and records. 
These were among tiie finlings: (1) most single programs were 

Intended as entVtaInnent, Vfhlk* most program series v^ero 
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instructional to some extent; (2) significant nroyran nro- 
ducers and sources include affiliated NET stations, independ- 
ent American producers, foreipn producers, American univer- 
sities, private corporations, and NET itself; (3) some FIET 
program acquisitions have rights of use for an indefinite 
neriod, while others are sub.lect to contracts with perfomi’rs' 
unions or to other types of limitations; {*) p>'oductions 
featuring straight performance averaged 12,1 rentals per year, 
followed by productions featuring musical personalities (11.4), 
performance with ;nst*‘uct1on (10.7), and didactic programs. 
Recormendations on program planning and use were made to NET 
and to the music education profes«-,on. 



88 A STUDY OF THE AUDIENCE FOP Ai: OPEN-BROADCAST IHSTRl'CnOFlAL 
TELEVISION COURSE IN ECONOMICS. Boardnan, Charles Colt. 
Arkansas Univ. 69-13,765: Ed. 0, Thesis. 127 p. , 69. 

Dy investigating the oerional characte-istics of an audience 
and the response of its members to televised lessons, an 
effort was mu, ie to appraise the effectiveness of 59 televised 
lessons in promoting toe economic literacy of the citizens of 
Arkansas. The media comprised educational and commercial 
stations. Of a sample selected from a viewer population com- 
posed of course enrol lees and non-credit viewers or auditors, 
130 sub.jects completed a gueslionnaire and informatior form 
constructed to elicit the information desired. Responses on 
the questionnaire v;erc converted to numerical equivalents and 
test^ for significance by "t* tests. The personal data col- 
lected were s'jnmarized by percentages. There apneared to be 
a similarity between the personal characteristics of adult 
enrollees in this telecourse and those of adult participants 
in other open-broadcast telecourses. The typical adult viewer 
of this telccourse tended to he a niddle-agod, middle-class, 
married female with some college background. This course 
held moro appeal for elementary than for secondary school 
personnel, and for individuals vfith throe or fcn/cr previous 
college credits i;, economics. Criticism indicated that: the 

program may have covered too much material; too much tine was 
spent analyzing graphic data; the tilcvision classroom environ- 
ment was somewhat distracting; ard interaction was desired. 



*89 TELEVISION RERFOPfANCE EFFECTIVENESS; A STUOY OF RFLATEO 

VARIABLES AND THE EFFECTS OF INSERVICE TRAINING AND EVALUATIVE 
FEEDBACK, Hatch, .lames Cordell. Wisconsin Univ. 68-15,989, 

353 p . , 68. 

Theoretically, a nur.iber of der^nranhic, personality, attitudinal, 
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cognitive, and performanoe variables vere selectee for examin- 
ing television performance effectiveness. The experiment, 
conducted within t.he workshop context, was replicated in 19P5 
and 1968 with a total of 62 narticinants. Each year subjects 
were placed into three randem orouns, stratified by sox and 
Job classification, r.roup 1 subjects made a television nres- 
entation, saw and evaluated the videotane replay, and received 
a written panel critique for study and comparison, Group 2 
subjects performed, then had the nanel critique only. Group 
3 subjects performed but had no feedback. In-service train- 
ing follm/ed treatment. At the end of the workshoo all sub- 
jects remade their presentations, which were both panel and 
performer evaluated. High feedback produced significantly 
more favorable attitudes toviards television as a medium for 
extension education (P .05). Key predictors of changr were 
grade-point average, college television courses, graduate 
credits, degrees, years in extension, television experience, 
attitude, self-concept, television knowledge, and the exhibi- 
tion, achievement, autonomy, order, dominance, and aggression 
personality traits. Performance ratings by television direc- 
tors were similar to those of other authoritative evaluators. 



3260 Educational Radio 



90 WiYC: 1922-1940 -- THE EARLY HISTORY Or A TUENTIETlI-CEmilRY 

URBAN SERVICE. Luscombe, Irving Goulds. New York llniv. 
69-11,824. 388 n., 68. 

Station WNYC, N«y York, began operation in 1924 as a means of 
imoroving police and fire department services ano raising the 
educational and cultural level of the citizenry. Hov/ever, 

Mayor ilylan tried to use WNYC for personal political purposes; 
and until 1933, under Mayors Walker, McKee, and O'Brien, the 
station was handicapped by the Hylan fiasco, lack of funds 
for professional talent, inexperience in using a comunica* 
tions medium for city services, and restrictions imposed by 
the Federal Radio Comission, Then, after receiving full 
daytime use of a new frequency, U'lYC increased its air tine 
and its educational outreach. Later, under LaGuardia, WPA 
musical combinations provided IRIYC with classical music, the 
Federal Tiicater Project made dramatic wfprks available, federal 
funds subsidized reconstruction and expansion of facilities, 
and ventures were wde into the broadcasting of comitlee 
hearings, court nroccedings, frank health messages, and civic 
lectures on proposed municipal reforr>s, and, until discontinued, 
broadcasts of meetings of the newly established (1938) City 
Council, Despitv? intense political controversy culninatinq 
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1n an effort In 1940 to abolish UNYC, influential civic groups 
and pronlnent citizens so strongly affimed its value that MNYC 
cane through with increased prestige. 



3500 INSTRUCTJOHAL DEVICES 

AN IHVESTIGATION Of THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TRAINING DEVICES NITH 
VARYING DEGREES OF FIDELITY. Grunwald, Walter. Dtclahona Dniv. 
68-13,559, 173p,,6B. 

A study was made of the relative effectiveness of five selected 
training devices with varying d?grccs of fidelity In the learn- 
ing of a psychomotor task In which manipulative skill was not 
vital. The hypothesis was this: an Increase In fidelity may 
not produce a corresponding Increase In effectiveness, whereas 
such factors as ability to engage a leariier In meaningful 
physical and nentel Interaction may be more important than 
mere resemblance to the real equipment, Five hoinogeneous groups 
of Air Force students were randomly assigned to training vith 
either the actual equipment, a functional siriulatrr device, a 
partly functional mock-up, a full-sized photograph, and a 
small Illustration of the equipment. All groups received 
Identical Instruction through a programed text end a tape 
recording. Training devices v/ere evaluated on transfer of 
training as expressed by scores on written and performance 
tests, Results significantly favored the partly functional 
mock-up end suggested that Ihe effectiveness of training 
devices may decrease- when fidelity Is Increased beyond a 
certain optimum value. A model of this relationship was 
developed. 



3800 PE.3S0NNEL AND STAFFING 

4000 Teachers, Leaders, Change Agents. 

A CRITlfJIL INCIDENT STUDY OF IDAHO EXTENSION AGRICULTURAL AGENTS. 
Kohl, Fred Ernest, Wisconsin llniv. 68-10,316. J>66 p., 68. 

Mairr purposes of the Study wore to: (1) determine the criti- 

cal behavioral requirements for the generic .lob of Idaho 
Extension agricultural agent based on the analysis of crittcal 
Incidents, and (2) study several situational factors related 
to critical Incidents, Situational factors v/ere: (1) most 

Important sub.lect content (social, technological, or "comblnj- 
tlon")j (2) Initiator of action (agent, others, or failure of 
agent to take action); (3) tost Important contact between agent 



and others (individual, orour, or rass audience); and (fl) 
social systen v.ith which the agent v/as involved, fifty* 
eight critical ,ioh renuirerrents were develoned by induc- 
tively cattgori.ring 975 critical behaviors Identified in 
the incidents, using a trainitio frar^? of reference. Be- 
haviors (and Job regui renents) classified by areas and 
subareas described the critical asnects of the agent's 
Job. Agents appeared to perform more effectively in situa- 
tions requiring a combination of social and technical skills, 
and in situations which were socially structured. They 
appeared to be more effective when they initiated action 
than when others did. Agents seemed to vary in their ability 
to conceptualize the Job and their relationship to it. 
Evidence suggested that effectiveness of a y;orkor may be 
influenced by the tangibility of the subject area with which 
he deals. 



93 FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH COflSEflSUS: Afi ANALYSES Of THE EXTCil- 

SION AGENT'S ROLE IN ORGANIZED COI-WIUNITV DEVELOPMENT. 

Brisson, Robert Curtis, North Carolina Univ. 70-9174. 

173 p., 69. 

This study investigated the county Extension agent role in 
organizing cormunity development, the direction and intensity 
of expectations held by district supervisors and presidents 
of local cormunity development associations, and factors (sox, 
age, formal education, farm or nonfam uphrinning, previous 
role exnericnce, ccfTiunicatlon behavior) associated with 
greater or lessor consensus between and within the throe 
groups. Sixteen North Carolina district agents, and a strati- 
fied sample of 6D ccunty agents and GG association nresidents, 
were surveyed by rail ouostionnaire. Major findings were; (l) 
district agents, county agents, and I'ssociation presidents 
differed significantlv on the desired direction and extent of 
county agent role behavior; (?) within each nroun, formal 
education was related to agreement on roie definition, but 
ago, sex, and farm or nonfarn upbringing wore not; (3) kinds 
and fro<uency of comunication behavior, and previous role 
experience, were only slightly related to agreement within 
g'.oups. 



*94 FACdlTY ATTITUDES TOWARD SELECTED ASPECTS DE A imT10I"EN- 
SIONAL UNIVERSITY CONTINUING EDUCATION COLLEGE. Porter, 
'wee. Syracuse Univ. 70-14,727. Ed, D, Thesis. 152 
69. 




This study examined faculty attitudes toy.ard selected aspects 
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of a rxiU1dinerv>ional university continuinq education col- 

leqe. A stratified randor sample of 30T Syracuse Univer- i 

sity faculty nonbers answered an attitude oucstionnai re | 

witfi 35 statenents to which they responded on a continuup 1 

from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree," Biogtap - 

ical data such as age, ranki experience, and sex were also 

requested. In terms of attitudinal differences, fenait;, 

v/ere significantly more favorably disposed than males. 

Instructors were more favorable than professors and no 
significant differences were found according to age. Those 
who had been Involved in research v^ere more favora'^ly dis- 
posed than those with no involvement as were those vihe 
taught in non-credit nrograns over strictly credit teach- 
ing. Faculty members from the professional schools v/ere 
significantly more favorable In their resnonses than l ih- 
eral Arts faculty but there were no differences betwee i 
Social Science-flumani ties faculty and those in the notur.;: 
sciences# Part-of-load versus overload methods of con- 
pensation showed attitudinal differences in both directions 
among the various categori.s. Those faculty merfoers with 
no teaching experience reacted more favorably than faculty 
with various levels of experience and years at Syracuse 
University. 



♦9b IDENTinCATIOn OF SELECTED ITEMS ASSOCIATED UITH FACULTY 
.lOB SATISFACTION IN THE HOerTI! CAROLINA SYSTEi' OF CO.miTY 
COLLEGES. Edtrxjfidr on, denes Carroll. North Carolina State 
Unlv. 70-9180, Ed. D, Thesis. 90 p., 59. 

The relationship between ioh attitudes and items that ccri» 
tribute to then was Investinatcd. Results of the multlnle 
repression analysis of "dcnograrrhic" Items revealed that: 

(l) male instructors of at least AS years of age and older, 
with most of their work exnericnce outside of formal educe- 
tional lobs, seemed to be more satisfied in comunity colleee 
teaching, and (2) faculty employed in college transfer instruc- 
tion appeared to be more satisfied than their peers in tech- 
nical and vocational education. Analysis of "satisfier" 
items revealed little infomation as to which v/ere associated 
with Job satisfaction, However, certain of the "dissatisfier" 
items were found to be associated with Job dissatisfaction. 
Several of the more important dissatisfiors included: no 
tire for study, inadequate salaries, and excessive work 
load, required daily nreraration, and comittec work. When 
analysed separately, the areas of major Job responsibility 
Ivocational, technical, and college transfer) were found to 
differ in placing ennhasis upon "satisfiers" and "dissatisfiers.* 
It was concluded that among many things community talleqe 
administrators may elect to give instructors the opportunity 
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for coonerativo olannino and .■to<nt decision-rnaklng, This nay 
icad to greater ,1oh satisfaction, 



*96 THE INFLUENCE OF SELECTEn LEADERSHIP VARIAEUS nfj THE EFFEC- 
TIVENESS nr CURRICULUfI PLANNINC epOUf’S. rar.-ell, nien 'Mchacl. 
liisccnsin Univ. 69-22,379. 132 p., 69. 

This stii'iy ev^-luated whether effectiveness in curriculum plan- 
ning groups is raised by involving a professional adult ed'j- 
cator as a nondirective, information-giving groun member, or 
by training group chainnen in discussion leadership skills. 
Group effectiveness was measured b> member satisfaction with 
the grouD product, satisfaction with discussion, use of q“t»up 
resources, groun creativity, and cliantelo percept ion of 
group report nuality, Four-H leaders (100) v.'ere divided into 
20 groups distributed emonn the follov/ing treatment categories: 
trained leaders (professional present); trained leaders only; 
untrained leaders (professional present); untrained leaders 
only, leader training in shared gro".n leadership skills was 
given in a four-hour workshop. Professional Involvement 
resulted in higher member satisfactiorr with the group pro- 
duct and some aspects of discussion. It was concluded that 
training and professional involvement would innrove member 
satisfaction. However, the lack of effect on group creativity, 
use of group resources, and clientele nercenUon of group 
report quality, suggested that neither technioue would enhance 
the process of identifying educational problems. 



*97 PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP BEMA''I0R: ITS EfFCCTS AND ASSOCIATED 

FACTORS. Black, Chester Dunlap. North Carolina State Univ. 
70-12,820. Ed. D, Thesis. 173 p, , 69. 

This study investigated the organizational effects of a facet 
of administrative leadership termed professional leadership 
behavior (PLb)--defir.ed as the concern for the irmrovement of 
professional staff performance. In addition, selected factors 
were considered tor an association with the -ospondont's per- 
ception of the leadership phenomenon. S1xty-tv>o County Exten- 
sicn Directors (CEO) and 201 staff nerhers provided data 
through mailed guestionnsires. This organizational Position 
(CEO) was creat^ by the Missouri Extepsicn Division to pro- 
vide administrative leadership to the staff's local educational 
endeavors. It v»as cormitted to i philosophy v;h1ch encouraged 
specialization and provided opportunities for the dcvelooncnt 
cf nrcfessionaliSM, Pl.t vias associated with the organizalinnal 
effects of .iob porforrarv.e and career satisfaction. It was 
concluded that the PIB car enhance the educational rorfomance 
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of professionally cri<;nted staff and that 1t contributes to 
the satisfaction which results from the pursuit of an educa- 
tional career. Findings indicate that the percenticn of PLB 
by staff respondents Is augmented by the invol veiient cf the 
professional In decision-naking, the CED's use of a high 
level of interpersonal skills, and a social-support climate 
composed of mutual resnect and onen comnunl cations. 



90 SELECTED PERSONAL AUD EHVlRONfEIJTAL FACTORS UiFLUEflCINr, CON- 
FORMITY OR NON-COHFO!'JIITY TO ORWIIZATIONAL NORMS IN THE 
VIRfilNlA COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE. Lester, Clarence 
Ned. Florida CUte L’niv. 70-16,336. 212 p., 69. 

The objectives of this study were to determine: the dif- 

ferences among three nositional levels within a large puh- 
I Icly-supported organization toward perception of the norms 
of the organization; the Influence that certain personal and 
environmental factors have on this perception; ai.d the nature 
of the reactions to organizational norrK which nay be rele- 
vant In a performance evaluation system for the organization. 
The population comprised 384 Virginia Cooperative Extension 
Service personnel who answered a self-administered question- 
naire, The null hypothesis of no difference among the county, 
district, and state levels on how they perceive the norms cf 
the organization was rejected. As Individuals advanced up- 
ward in the hlerarcliy of the organization there v;as a tendency 
for them to have higher agreement regarding the norms of the 
organization. Sex, tenure, position, and field of under- 
graduate study appeared to have the greatest Influence on 
the perception of Importance regarding the organizational 
norms, Rural Ity of county and formal education were found 
not to be significantly associated with conformity norms. 
Certain performance traits were rated extremely luv/ Indicat- 
ing their undesirability as performance measurement 1tei'»s. 

The major area on Intelligence vn% found to contain rveh 
ambiguity for the respondents. 



*99 A STUDY OF THE EXPECTATIf'NS HELD BY FIVE SELECTED .!0C CROUPS 
FOR THE ADMINISTRATIVE mE OF THE COHNTV EXTENSION CH^RI'AN 
JOB CRO'JP IN THE NORTH CAfOLlflA AOP.lCilTURAL EXTENSION SER- 
VICE. Jones, Howard Eugene. North Carolina Stale Univ. 
70-9192. Ed. 0. Thesis. 193 p. , 69. 

The expectations held by five selected job groups for the 
administrative role of the County Extension Chalrran’s job 
group In the North Carolina Agricultural Extension Service 
was studied. The groups Included extension supervisors, 
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specialists, county chairmen, apricultural agents, and hone 
econonics agents. A role model consisting of six functions 
and 51 tasks ».as designed to guide the study. The hypothesis 
that there is no difference between the norms established by 
the tiorth Carolina Agricultural Extension Service adminis- 
trative staff and expectations held by the five selected job 
groups concerning the Chairman's Job was rejected. There 
v/ere significant differences between the administrative norms 
and the five Job group:' expectations for 15 of the 51 tasks. 

A. second hypothesis, there is no difference among the five 
selected job groups in expectations held for the County Exten- 
sion Cliairman's job group, was rejected. The expectations for 
the five groups v/ere significantly different for 40 of the 51 
tasks encompassed in the model. The third hypothesis, there 
are no differences In exponents' expectation of the administra- 
tive role of the Chairpun’s job group and 11 selected factors, 
was rejected. Each of the eleven factors was associated with 
at least four of the 51 tasks. 



*100 THE SUBJECT -'MATTER SPECIALIST: EXPECTATIONS HELD TOWAOO HIS 

ROLE, Hutchinson, John Elton. Chicago Univ, Y-17,584, 

$2.70. 368 p., 69. 

Prompted by difficulties In specialist recruitment and reten- 
tion, this study sought to determine the kinds of role expecta- 
tions held by Cooperative Extension Service (CES) agricultural 
and home economics specialists themselves, as well as by CES 
administrators, subject matter department heads, supervisors 
(district agents), and county Extension agents, On the basis 
of dii'ferences in educational b^ckgrou , duties, and Imed- 
late superiors, eight sena’*ate position groups were defined 
and examined, A tvra-part ouestlonrairc comprising 70 func- 
tional Items (activities and approaches) and 39 attltudinal 
items was developed and administered to all 829 professional 
staff tnembers of the CES at Texas A fi M I'niverslty, Four 
hypotheses were tested; (1) expectations as tu whether the 
specialist’s role differ significantly among CES occupations 
and positions; (2) concepts drawn from role theory can be 
used to determine ihes'* expectations; (3) a specialist '•ole 
definition acceptable to all CES position groups, can be 
syntriesizod; (4) the "stimulator-consultant" role, rather 
than that of expert or troubleshooter, has emerged as the 
dominant or preferred approach among specialists. All four 
hypothr.^ >ere accented, with some reservations In the case 
of ' c/ is 4, 



♦101 PERSOfMLITY CHARACTEPISTtCS AND LEVEL OF PERFOPWiCE O'- male 
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COUNTY EXTENSION AOENTS IN WISCOIISIN. Navnitrai, Oandya 
Dasharathrai . 1,'iscnnsin I'niv. 67-i2,45C, 364 p., f>7. 

The na.Tor purpose cf this study v/as to detemine the relation- 
ship between selected personality characteristics and atti- 
tudes of male extension agents in l/fsconsin, and their level 
of job performance. The relationships between selected back- 
ground factors and the level of agent's job perfotnance were 
also studied. Subjects were 79 male county agents v/orking 
in 30 randomly selected counties. A significant relation- 
ship between total job performance and the personality 
characteristics of sense of well-being and comunallty revealed 
that the agents with low scor<iS on these two personality char- 
acteristics (and thereby expressing themselves as being con- 
ventional, cautious, and st 'otyped) were rated better than 
average in total job ncrf T...:,e, Significant relationships 
existed between performance in evaluation and the personality 
characteristics of sense of well-being and responsibility, 
Favorable attitudes toward the Extension nrofessional Improve- 
ment as rated by district supervisors were significantly 
related to better than average total Job performance and per- 
formance In each of the five areas. The position of agents 
In the Extension Service had a significant relationship to 
performance In evaluation, office management, and working 
relationships. Educational background Influenced job perform- 
ance. 



*102 A STUDY OF IHE LEADER BEHAVIOR OF SELECTED DIRECTORS or UNIVER- 
SITY CONFERENCE OPERATIONS, Coleman, David Stewart. Wisconsin 
Univ. 69-12,352. 152 p., 69. 

This study tested the relationship between self-perceptions of 
leader behavior by 57 directors of university conference onora- 
tlons, and their perceived degree of autonomy and role con- 
ception. The directors responded to an instrument consisting 
of five I'ackground questions, 100 loader behavior statements, 

25 Items on autonomy In decision-making, and 30 statements on 
areas of emphas’s (client. Image, operations. Institutional, 
or problem orientation) In role conception. These were aneng 
the findings: (1) perceived autonomy and the Initiating 

Structure factor In leader behavior were virtually unrelated; 
(2) Initiating structure was positively, but not significantly, 
related to high autonomy; (3) Consideration was negatively, but 
not significantly, related to Ics-' autonofiy; (4) the client- 
oriented role vras only slightly related to the Consideration 
factor; (5) the nroblem-orlentod role was both negatively and 
significantly related to Consideration. 

Sec tlso; SECTION 090') ADULT EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION AND A 
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FIELD OF STUDY; and Section 2220 Conrxini ty Oevelopnent Train- 
ing 



4300 EVALUATION 

*103 AN EVALUATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS OF SELECTED ABE 
MATERIALS, Steuart, R. Calvert. Wisconsin State. 69-1001. 
192 p., 68. 

Conducted in Wisconsin, this study evaluated tv/o literacy 
orograms"-the Mott Basic Linguape Skills Program and the 
Sullivan "Programed Reading for Adults" -- in order to 
develop a more effective adult basic education (ABE) cur- 
riculum, Attention was also given to relationships between 
selected student characteristics and measured improvement 
in reading abilities, component parts of the adult literacy 
systems and the relative effectiveness of co,nponp''ts as 
Judged in observations of student reactions and progress. 
Pretest and posttest measures of ‘.elected primary reading 
skills were given to 42 Spanish sneaking, functionally 
illiterate adults who were learning English as a second 
language. Qualified ABE instructors v/cre obtained who 
were fiot acquainted with or biased toward either the Ikstt 
or the Sullivan system, and who viould teach then as inde- 
pendent and separate treatments. The *k)tt and the Sullivan 
system both proved effective in teaching the subjects English 
as a second language. Motivation to learn, and initial 
speaking ability in English, were also highly significant 
to success. (The report includes a bibliography, 39 tables, 
observation forms, an evaluation checklist, and excerpts 
from Mott Basic Language Skills and the Sullivan programed 
reading system.) 



4600 EDUCATION 01 PARTICULAR CROUPS 
463S Older Adults 

*104 A DESCRIPTIVE AHAIVSIS OV THE ADULT EDUCATION »'ni!ODOLOnY AND 
THE NON-IHREATENINO APPROACH TO AOULT EDUCATION AS PRA^'TICEO 
BY THE INSTITUTE OF LIFETIME lEAPHlNO, WASHIHOTON, D. C. 

Blake, Clarence Napoleon, George Washington I'niv, 70*13,951. 
Ed. 0. Thesis. 135 n., 69. 
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A study was made of the Institute of l.lfetine Learning in 
Vlashinqton, D. C. nata were gathered by observation over 
an eleven-nonth period and through interviev/s with 19 
instructors. An analysis of the findinos indicated the 
following: (1) the institute's philosophy was the provi- 

sion of non-threatening education for older or retired 
adults; (2) instruction v/ao given through traditional 
lecture-discussion, dcironstration-perfomance, or informal 
seminar; (3) there were short courses and no assigned home 
work; (4) progress was based on student abilities rather 
than on curnfulun. The facilities of the institute were 
designed or purohased with older adults in mind. The 
institute is conveniently located in the heart of Washington, 
D. C. Public transportation in the city and outlying dis- 
tricts is available. 



*105 THE EWCATIONAL INTERESTS AND NEEDS OF OLDER ADULTS IN 
SELECTED PRESBYTERIAN CtIDRCHES. Mills, Beatrice Marie. 
68-17,282. Ed. D. Thesis. 232 p., 68. 

The study attempted to identify and discern betvreen the felt 
and real educational interests and needs of Presbyterian 
church members ever 65 years of age, to discover ways by 
which ministers identify these interests and needs, and to 
suggest implications for Christian religious education. 

Data were obtained from mailed questionnaires from 187 
older adults in eignt sample churches and from 39 ministers; 
also from personal interviews with eight ministers and 48 
older adults, who had been selected by a stratified, pro- 
portionate random sampling nrocedure. Of the adults, 30i! 
identified an educational need, most connonly Bible study, 
discussion groups on current events and needs of older per- 
sons, group sinning, and seeing a play In the church. Of 
the ministers, 59T, tried to identify the needs of older 
adults, most frequently through personal inquiry. The 
ministers perceived the educational interests of older 
adults to include recreation and hobbies, Bible study, a 
theology of aging and retirement, and training In group 
discussion methods. It vias concluded that older adults 
need to understand the concent of developmental tasks as 
it relates to later life tc improve vtrbal cormunication 
skills, and to cultivate an increased awareness of the 
necessity of thoughtfulness as a style of life and a rosnect 
for diversity within the church, 



*106 FlhWiCIAL AOEOUACY, RETIREMENT, AND PUCIIC POLICY; A STl'DY 
OF (NiE PERCEPTIONS OF OLDER A'tRICAJIS. Peterson, Pavid Alan. 
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IMchtgan Univ, 70-14,618, 251 p,, 69, 



This study examined the perceptions of older Americans on 
the financial aspects of retirement and on policy natters 
v/hich directly bear on their income main.anance positions, 

A descriptive survey was made of older Persons participat- 
ing in senior citizen multipurpose centers and clubs. The 
findings showed that 57?5 of the respondents perceived their 
finances (savings and income) to be inadequate, ffonnarried, 
females, blacks, persons renting or buying homes, those with 
low incomes, those livino alone, and those with little edu- 
cation had most inadequate incomes. Individuals tended to 
see their present financial condition as poorer than it 
was before retirement, and the future as even more threat- 
ening, I'ost respondents (88%) viewed the retiree as 
responsible for contributing to his own retirement income. 
Social security and private pensions were the preferred 
sources of income. Yet when these sources proved inadequate, 
the government was the agency seen as most responsible for 
providing income for older people. Adult children were not 
viewed as a proper source of income by the majority of 
respondents, even for indigent older persons. Suggestions 
for improving conditions for retirees centered around 
raising their income. Policy implications included increased 
social security benefits and its redistributive effects, and 
information dissemination. 



*107 IDENTIFICATION OF EDUCAiIOIlAL NEEDS OF OLDER ADULTS IN THREE 
CONOREGATE FACILITIES: A DIAGNOSTIC STUDY, King, Robert 

Henry, Indiana Univ, 70-7468, 243 p,, 69. 
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This study evaluated the educational needs of older adults 
in three congregate facilities in Indiana as a basis for 
reshaping existing educational programs end designing new 
ones for residents of these and similar hone;. Subjects 
(166 residential and ambulatory occupants of the three hones) 
completed a guestiannaire on demographic osta, expressed 
feelings and opinions, educational and recreational activities, 
and educational needs and interests. Administrators of the 
homes also served as major information sources, bindings led 
to several coiclusions: (1) the homes v;ore caring for phy- 

sical and medical needs but larked adgnuate educational pro- 
grams artd facilities*, (2) educational needs tended to be 
similar in all tiiree boros; (3) residents' paramount educa- 
tional need was to understand more fully the importance of 
education ir helping then enjoy meaningful, satisfying lives 
in the congregate hones; (4) educational diagnosis proved 
adaptable to identifying the educational needs of these 166 
older adults; (5) the educational needs uncovered have inolica- 
tio.is for programs in the three hof«s, 
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108 LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES IN SELECTEO NURSINO UOMES. Tague, 

Jean Ruth. Univ. of Southern California, 68-10,254. 

328 p, , 68. 

This study sought to Identify leisure interests and participa- 
tion patterns of residents over 65 In selected nursing horx>s 
in Los Angeles County, California, together with general and 
professional beliefs of nursing home administrators and 
authorities on aging as to leisure activities for aged nurs- 
ing home patients. Interviews were held with 107 patients 
selected from 17 nursing homes, the nursing home administrators, 
and six experts. These were among the findings: (1) few of 

the patients participated in or were interested in participat- 
ing in leisure activities, and passive activities were fav- 
or^; (2) patients participated for reasons of social con- 
tact, and enjoyment, or did not participate because they 
were uninterested or physically unable; (3) contrary to 
administrators' opinions, the majority of patients wore 
physically and mentally able to participate 'n leisure 
activities; (4) it is important to offer aged patients a 
wide selection of programs; (5) active leisure activities 
are the ones most valuable to patients' v;el1 belp.g. Recom- 
mendations vitre made for expanded leisure programs and for 
research on various factors In participation. 



109 THE ROLE OF TELEVISION IN THE LIFE THE AOEO PERSON, 

Schalinske, Theo Fred. Ohio State Univ, 68-12,873, 112 p., 

68 . 



This study sought to relate the dynamic patterns of older adults 
to their use of television within the v'hole range of activity 
patterns available to them. Central to the study vras an inten- 
sive interview study of a select sannle (32 vfomen and 18 i^n in 
a Columbus, Ohio, senior citizen corrunlty); this precluded 
derivative generalizations for the aoed as a class. These v;cre 
among the findings and conclusions: (1) television's attractive- 

ness for the sample was related to their role of dependence, 
social and physical isoi.tion, and routinization, although their 
value systems provided conflict within the endorsement of tele- 
vision and their depreciation of its depiction of life; (2) 
television was a preferred activity, and ■>rograns and activities 
scheduled opposite favorite television programs had little chance 
of success; (3) patterns of use varied widely, with indiscriminate 
use being associated with passivity and dependency and discrimin- 
ate use being associated with a "keen active" role and an atti- 
tude of indeoendence; (4) older adults used television in spite 
of the fact that programs wore designed primarily for younoer 
persons; (5) educational television stations nad a potential for 
satisfying the Interests snd needs of aoed persons. 
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no A STUDY OF THE EXPECTATIONS OF MEMBERS OF A RELIOIOUS COM- 
HUHITY AND LAY PROFESSIONAL \IOnCN ON RF.TIREI1ENT AS A BASIS 
PQR PLANNirir. A PRE-RETIREMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM. f’cCarthy, 
Sister Eugene Teresa. St. Louis Univ. , Mo. 70-18?5. 

334 p. ) 69. 

The purpose of this study was to detemine the need for plan- 
ning a pre-retirement education program for the Sisters of 
Charity of Leavenv;orth v/hich would be determined by a poten- 
tial group of retirees. With the assumption that there v/as 
a need for a retirement educational program, a guestionnaire 
v;as developed and administered to all the Sisters of Charity 
of Leavenworth and other single (never married) women between 
the ages of 45 and 60 years v;ho were engaged in professional 
vrerk in the area of Greater Kansas City and Leavenworth, 
Kansas. The main findings vrcre: participants expressed a 
need for pre-retirement education orogramsj it was feasible 
to incorporate the expectations of professional women as a 
basis for formulating a ore-retirement educational nrooramj 
there were no differetx:es between the expectations of the 
Sisters and the lay women of retirement age; there was no 
significant shift in interest and nosltive planning for 
retirement among the retirees closely approaching retirement 
age. 

See also: Section 1120 Mental Perceptual Abilities 



4655 Education of Women 

111 CHARACTERISTICS OF MIP-CAPFER WOMEN ENROLLED IN rpoGRAMS AT 
THE UNIVERSIIY OF PinSBURF-H THRWrH THE O’TICE OF CO'ITINU- 
INC, EDUCATION FOR 110"EN FRO!' 1964 TO 1968. Wilkins, John 
Grover. Pittsburgh Univ. 70-15,790. 160 p., 68. 

This study identified needs, interests, and notential of the 
nature wonen enrolled in an experimental program in continuing 
education for women at Pittsburgh University. Onc-third of 
the women had no previous college work while three-fifths had 
an incomplete undergraduate record. Five per cent had com- 
pleted some previous graduate study and 3!^ had earned graduate 
degrees. Seventy-four per cent of the 538 wonen admitted to 
the program remained active until tlic end of the fC'urth year. 
The fourth quarter included students v/ho conplcic-d degree or 
cortification programs as well as the dropouts. The mid-care- 
er wonen expected participation to comoeniiate for their lack 
of: geographical noMlity, recent orofessional cxf'criepcc, 

and/or Intcp'.lve specialization. There w«s a slieht di^for- 
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ence hetvccn attendance and achinvcient nroups on the doncstie 
variables. Tlie data indicated that the students had success- 
fully controlled their donestic circumstances and/or had care- 
fully controlled their academic programing. Vocational vari- 
ables such as classification of jeh and nunl’or of years since 
employed outside the hone, could he used to discrininatc 
betv/een the average and belo\/ average performance of \/onon 
In a continuing education program. The appendixes include 
the questionnaire, index to the questionnaire variables, and 
other materials for program evaluation. 



112 A STUDY OF THE I’lFE OF THE ARMY OFFICER: HER ACADEMIC AfID 

CAREER PREPARATION; HER CURRENT E'‘PLOYMEflT AND VOLUNTIEP SER- 
VICES. Finlayson, Elizabeth Mason. Oeorge Hashington Univ, 
70-19,727. Ed. D. Thesis. 182 n., 69. 

Using questionnaire responses from the wives of Amy officers 
on duty In the United States, this study explored participa- 
tion in the areas of education, volunteer services, and employ- 
ment, and the premise that there are certain characteristics 
of the military environment vfhich might influe'Ke and modify 
vhat particination. The study focused on wives' educational 
and career preparation, the use of that preparation in 
volunteer services and paid enoloyment, and situational and 
environmental factors {age differences, rank of husband, 
residential patterns, specific occupations, marital and family 
status, educational needs, and others) which might be rele- 
vant to patterns of particination. The study found that the 
Army officer's wife was generally well educated (GO per cent 
had gone btyond high school, and 40 per cent had a bachelor's 
degree), that there was high Interest In further education, 
volunteer w)rk, and employment, but that various aspects of 
Amy life, most particularly transience. United the onoor- 
tunitics to follow these Interests. 



113 IfOHEN IN KARRI Af-E: A STUDY OF SOCIAL ROLES, NAPRl A RES, AND 
SELF-ESTEEM AMONfi UPPER-"IDDir CLASS V,'fV<EN. Mulligan, Linda 
Vlagenhals, Ohio State Univ. 69-22, 1C4, 163 p., 69. 

This study investigated the associfiticn hetveen social role 
generated variables, the nature of marital relationships, and 
self-esteem In a sanr»le of 457 unper middle-class married 
women drawn from, professional auxiliaries, civic grouns, and 
other organizations in greater Columbus, Ohio, Research 
instruments measured role Prlorily, role behavior, role ores- 
sure (discrepancies between existing and best nossiMe role 
performapce) , role strain (attitudinal statcronts concerning 
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rol 3 s), and "Intrinsic" versus "Utilitarian" rarital relation- 
ships! and self-esteem (on f'aslou's Social Personality inven- 
tory). Those were arnonq the ma.ior findings: (1) for »/cnen 

without children, the "intrinsic" relationship and role per- 
formance outside the hone were positively related to self- 
esteenj (2) for v^onen with at least one child at hone, self- 
esteem v/as positively linked to outside role performance, 
and negatively to house role performance. 

See also: Section 6700 Agriculture, Hone Economics; and 
SECTION 7000 HOHE, FAiilLY, PARENT EPUCATION 



4750 Disadvantaged Croups 

*114 A STUDY or SELECTED FACTORS ASSOCIATED IJITH PARTICIPATION 
ORIENTATION TOWARD EDUCATION AND JOB TRAINING AliONG ADULTS 
RESIDING IN LOW SOCIOECONOMIC COMfAJNITIES OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
Lewis, Robert Bruce. North Carolina Univ. 70-9250, Ed. 0. 
Thesis. 151 p. , 69. 

Focusing on 6,710 adults In 31 low socioeconomic North Carolina 
communities, this study examined lesels of educational and .iob 
training participation In relation to selected Personal and 
situational characteristics. Personal Interviews elicited 
data on age, sex, race, marital status, enplo.vnent status, 
family Income, educational level, nlace of unbrlnglng, cur- 
rent residence, qualities desired in one's lob, and willing- 
ness to move to get a good iob, as well as past and current 
participation and Interest In future particinatlon. These 
v/ere sorw major findings: (1) aiout 1/5 of the adults had 

had some form of adult education or ioh training, and about 
2/3 expressed an interest in future narticif>8tion; (2) par- 
tlcloation orientation v;as negatively related to family 
Income and age, slightly Itigher for \-omen than for nen, 
slightly higher among non^ivMtcs than whites, and hinher for 
those viltn nine through eleven years of education than for 
higher or lender levels; (3) ur'-an di'ellcrs and urlan reared 
adults tended to be mote lilely to narticipatc than their 
rural counterpo*‘ts. 

See also: Sections 5230 Adult Fasic EdiKation; 6550 Unskilled, 
Disadvantaged; and 6575 New Careers, Paraprofessicrals 



5000 ’-ental Disability 



*115 THE IDENTIFICATION OF ELE"ENTS I.'IIICH CONTPIBUTE TO OCOJPA- 
TIONAt. SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF ADULTS CLASSIFIED AS EDUCADLE 
MENTALLY RETARDED. Kanter, Harold M. Arizona State Univ. 
70-A865. 146 p., 69. 

The purpose of this study was: to gather data concerning 

certain specific factors of occupational success and failure 
with respect to adults who graduated from the Special Educa- 
tion Programs of the Phoenix Union High School System, 
Phoenix, Arizona; to ascertain the degree of significance 
when the Verbal and Performance Scale I.n. scores were sub- 
stituted for Full-Scale scores in determining the relation- 
ship between I.g. and occupational failure; to analyze the 
data for implications involving curricula in the High School 
Special Education Programs in Phoenix; and to explore the 
needs of the educable mentally retarded (P'R) adult worker 
to assess the potential value of cost high school education. 
Supervisors of eighty-two 1967-68 graduates were visited. 
These rated the Et^R etrployees on an instrument consisting 
of 32 personality and social adiustnent factors. Verbal, 
performance, and Full Scale 1.^, scores vrere obtained from 
school records. Of the 82 sub.iects, 30 were still working 
at their first Jobs; 38 had quit; and 14 had been fired. 
Analysis of data indicated that there was no significant 
correlation between the 1,0. and performance scores and 
occupational success or failure. 

See also: Section 1120 Mental Perceptual Abilities 



5950 Behavior Disorder 

*116 THE CHARACTERISTIC ADULT EDUCATION "RODLF.MS AND NEEIS nr SEVEN 
INDIANA STATE MENTAL IIOSf*lTALS: A DIA^NOSTIO STliDY. Orul-b, 

Allen William, Indiana Uniw. 70-7953, Fd. o. Thesis. 204 

p. , 60, 

This study examined characterir. tic adult educational rrohlers 
and needs concerning emetoyc-e-enoloyer, enoloyeo-patlent, and 
employee-public relat1ons‘ii ps as f'crceivod ^'y key personnel 
in seven state hospitals for aduU psychiatric f>at1ents, A 
snecial three-part rating schedule vras administered to 11 key 
personnel in each hospital, "ata from Parts 1 and 2 were used 
to test hypotheses relating rerceived eroMens a«xi needs to 
occupational differences, fosnenses to items in Part 3 were 
used diagnostically to translate perceptions into real educa- 
tional needs on which to beio f'lanninn for continuing educa- 
tion. Major findings were that cmloyees of six of tk’ seven 
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hospitals saw at least one pi^blem area or deficient 
hospital condition; that no significant differences existed 
between occupational groups in their view of the severity 
of problems :ir educational needs; and that there were sig- 
nificant differenrns between hospitals as to problems per- 
ceived i but not On perceived educational needs. 



*117 EFFECT OF INTERNAL-EXTERNAL CONTROL ON LEARNIIX, AND PARTICIPA- 
TION IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION, Peters^ John M. North Carolina 
State Univ,, Raleigh. 137 p., C8, 

The purpose of this study wai two-fold: (1) to determine the 

effect of internal-external control on r-eteiition of control 
relevant versus non-control relevant information, and (2) to 
investigate differences among internal and external prison 
inriMtcs in their participation in occupational education pro- 
grams. The sample of 216 inmates, ranging in age from 18 to 
65 years, were from a correctional institutiori in North 
Carolina. The treatrent corisisted of manipulating the per- 
ceived relevancy of narole Information to the prison inmate's 
chances of achieving parols. The data are oresented in three 
parts, by test of: (1) the retention hypotheses, (2) hypoth- 

eses concerning participation in occupational education, a"d 
(3) reliability of the instruments used in the study. It w ; 
concluded that a person can be described as possessing a 'w'v 
eralized expectancy of control or lac*; of control over his 
environment, aitd that this "characteristic" can affect his 
willingness to learn information or engage in activities that 
could reasonably be expected tt increase his chances of 'on- 
trol over h's environment, such participation for employ- 
ability. 



118 THE EFFECTS OF SHORT-TERM TASKS A/ID FINANCIAL INCFIJIVES ON 
THE EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF YruNG hPISON IN“ATES.> »*auk, 
Warren Stewart. Florida Stale Univ, 69-592. U>6 p. , 69, 

The study, prompted by a concern for the ineffectiveness of 
prison education programs to imt.rove the educational level 
of inrJtes, was conducted for thJ purpose of investigating 
the effects of short-term or extended tasks and financial 
Incentives pn the educational activity and achievement of 
the young prison inmates. The r amnia consisted of inmates 
front the Federal Correctional Institution (FCl), Tallahassee, 
Florida, who had completed high school and were functionally 
literate. Inmates were assigned to two c1asses--the control 
group and the experimental group--on tie basis of their work 
schedule. Instructional materials useu in the two classes 
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were the samct Clissroori procedures for the FCI adult program 
included Individualized Instruction, Ini'^ates set their own 
pace and teachers gave help only when needed. Money rewards 
were doled out according to the achleveinent of the 1n.nates, 

Two experiments were conducted-wl tn and without Incentive, 
Financial Incentive was found to be associated with Increased 
ed icatlonal activity and achievement, and educational activity 
to be positively correlated with changes In achievement. In 
general, data from the two experiments provided mixed findings. 



C.OO PROGRAM AREAS 
5230 Adult Basic Ebucatlon 

*119 ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHER TRAINERS: THEIR CHARACTERISTICS, 
ATTITUDES, AND V.ALUFS, Nave, Wallace King, North Carolina 
Unlv, 70-9207, Ed. D. Thesis. 125 n,, 69. 

This stuvjv examined relationships between adult basic educa- 
tion (AHE) teacher characteristics, major value orientations, 
and attitudes toward the ABE program. Subjects were partici- 
pating In a three-veek national teachtr-traincr Institute, 
Independent variables Included age, sex, race, educational 
background, ABE e;<per1ence, and residence. Data were gathered 
by the AllPort Study of Values and three Instruments developed 
by the researcher, Pre-and post-tests revealed significant 
Increases In cognitions (knowledge and understariding) and affect 
(emotional response), thus showing that the overall training 
objective had been achieved, '’ace was the only Independent 
variable significantly related to value orientation, Negro 
subjects tended to be more Interested In people (social), while 
whites showed more Interest In economic (utilitarian) and 
political (power) values. Expressed attitudes toward ABE 
were generally quite fevc.iile, hut were negatively related 
to educational level. 



*120 ADULT LliERARV RESPONSES TO COMIC STRIP NARRATIVES AMONG INMATES 
OF A lORRCCTIONAL INSTITUTION. Hlgqlns , Mildred H. Florida 
State Ur.1v, 70-16,329. 133 p., 69. 

The purpose of this Pilot study wis to provide data from which 
tentative conclusions could be rode atdut adults and t.ieir 
ability to handle literary abstractions, A sample of 93 Inmates 
(all male, 26 Negro, 67 white) at Sumter Correctional Institu- 
tion was randomly chosen and asked to verbalize their reactions 
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to f'our comic strips and to write their responses at the end 
of each segment of a fifth strip. Six Personal characteristics 
race» age, I.O., reading grade level, last enrolled grade, and 
the person's marital status were assumed and associated to one 
or more of the literary responses. The study also showed that 
adults respond much more freely and meaningfully when they can 
verbalize orally, Reconmenditlons for similar studies with 
other ethnic groups were made. 



*121 EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND MOTIVATIONAL DETERMINANTS INHERENT IN 
PARTICIPANTS IN VOLUNTEER LITERACY EDUCATION. Puttz, John 
Raymond. Indiana Univ. 68-17,258. Ed. D. Thesis. 146 p., 
68 . 



This investigation sought to; determine and assess educational 
goals and motives of adults enrolled in Indiana adult literacy 
programs, analyze implications for increasing the effectiveness 
of such programs, and explore procedures for improving program 
design and operation. Participants were Interviewed concerning 
their personal characteristics, expressed educational and 
economic goals, reasons given for inability to read, and the 
length of time already spent in a given program. These were 
some of the conclusions: (1) respondents varied widely in age, 

sex, educational achievement, annual Income, and marital status 
indicating that participants are not necessarily homogeneous 
in any of these respects; (2) economic and educational goals 
may be more important to married than to single persons; (3) 
respondents rwy not necessarily be receiving incomes commen- 
surate with their educational backgrounds; (4) achievement of 
a high school diploma is only one of the motivational factors 
in volunteer literacy education; (5) those who have completed 
the sixth grade or above may have different motives for learn- 
ing to read than those with less schooling. 



122 THE FIELD TEST OF A MATERIAL FOR TEACHING READING AND THE GEN- 
ERAL KNOWLEDGE AREA OF ADULT EDUCATION: AN EXPERU^NTAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE STUDY. Geeslin, Robert Hawk. Florida State Univ. 
70-16,327. Ed. D. Thesis. 105 P. , 69. 

The purpose of this Florida study was to field test experi- 
mental multi-level materials for teaching reading and ths 
subjects that make up the general knowledge area of adult 
basic education. The ore-publication edition of the experi- 
mental material was compared to traditional materials by: 

(1) differences in gain in reading ability, (2) acceptance 
by students, (3) by teachers, (4) by teachers in train!, :g, 
and (5) by experts, Two achievement studies were conducted. 
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Experfnfental mortality 1r the <irst study was too gre<it to 
allow generalizations. The second study found no statisti- 
cally significant differences in achievement between students 
using the experimental material and those using traditional 
materials. Students accepted *,he experimental material as 
well as any traditional material (and better than one); 
teachers accepted it as equal to, or more adequate than, 
traditional materials; teacher-trainees accepted it more 
vavorably; and 11 experts rated the materials more favor- 
ably than any of the traditional materials used for compari- 
son. Findings imp''y that tne published edition of the 
material would adequately teach reading skills and would be 
accepted by students, teachers, teacher-trainees, and experts. 



123 THE PROFESSIONAL NEEDS OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHERS IN 
THE STATE OF MARYLAND. Spyder, Frank. George Washington 
Univ. 69-5211. Ed. D. Thesis. 186 p., 68. 

This study investigated the professional needs of adult basic 
education teachers in the 24 public school systems of Maryland, 
ascertained existliig procedures for recruiting and selecting 
ao'ult basic education teachers, and developed guidelines to* 
help administrators provide instructional staffs which can 
best ir<3et the basic educational needs of undereducated adults. 
Pertinent literature on teacher selection, recruitment, orien- 
tation, and in-service training was reviewed, along with cen- 
sus data on the undereducated adult population of Maryland. 
Attitudes of adult basic education administrators were sur- 
veyed by questionnaires and interviews; a questionnaire sur- 
vey was also made of the attitudes and needs of 184 teachers. 
Major recoemenda Lions on adult basic education included a 
review by school systems of their own local policies and 
procedures, more active financial involvement by school dis- 
tricts, higher preparation and certification standards for 
the teachers, undergraduate and graduate training programs, 
continued research on instructional materials, the emoloyment 
of full-time professional staff personnel, and a continuous 
in-service training program planned by teachers and adminis- 
trators. 



124 THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT OF ADULT STUDENTS AND 
VARIOUS STRUCTURED CLASSROOM SITUATIONS. Vamado, Jewel G. 
Florida State Univ. 68-11,687, 1C5 o.. 68, 

This Study investigated the relative effectiveness of selected 
metliods and materials in adult basic education classes. Mate- 
rials were regular child-centered public school textbooks, 
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recent publications designed for e'lementary class Instruction 
which had been considered reasonably appropriate for adult 
classes, and materials written especially for undereducated 
adults. Particinants were llsgroes, largely women, covering 
a wide age span. Teacher dominated, restricted procedures, 
and pupil initiated, class coonerative procedures were com- 
pared. One-hour classes were held five nights a week for 
eight weeks near the students' homos. The study revealed 
no significant differences between subgroups as to distribu- 
tion of pretest grade level scores. However, there was a 
significarit gain within classes in which the new instruc- 
tional materials were used, regardless of the instructional 
method. The greatest improvement was msie in the pupil-cen- 
tered classroom in which new ntterials v^ere used. 



*125 THE ROLE OF TELEVISION IN prAOHNO ILLITERATE ADULTS WITH A 
LITERACY PROORAH SERIES. Cass, Angelica Watson. Columbia 
'Jniv. 70-12,544. Ed. D. Thesis. 113 p. , 69. 

This tudy aimed to establish standards of excellence for a 
television series of literacy programs} to describe the plan- 
ning, production, and broadcast of one series. Operation 
Alphabet} and to measure the performance against the standards. 
A series of 100 l/2-hot’«‘ programs. Operation Alphabet was aimed 
at achieving the third grade reading level. Created in 
Philadelphia and shewn successfully there in 1961, it was 
made available to television stations throughout the country. 

In 1962 NAPSAE was given copyright and booking rights} it 
issued supplemental materials in book form and instructions 
for procedures. In New York City, the series was given over 
three stations (commercial, educational, and high frequency) 
at three times each day. Individual tests were created by 
the State Department of Education and distributed by branch 
libraries} certificates of completion weie offered. When the 
performance was compared with standards of excellence, it was 
considered that all but three of 36 were r"*! a'^eguately with 
but few gaps. Three were not met: nrovisi.>n for widespread 
publicity and recruitment, frequent and varied repetition of 
the content of the program, and the response of society to 
the new literates. It was recommended that there must he 
adequate lead time and funding, use of leaders from the sub- 
culture, and follow-uo procedures. Public opathy must he over- 
come. 



126 A SERIES CF ADULT READING IWPOVEKENT LESSONS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
TELEVISION. Panes, Paul Ben.iamin. New York Univ. 70-7346. 

Ed. 0. Thesis. 427 p., 67. 
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Aimed at adults rtading on a .iunlor high school Itvel , this 
study developed a series of reading improvement lessons for 
use with instructional television. Special problems included 
Identifying the desired skills, determining specific Instruc- 
tional methods, and choosing m^es of presentation suitable 
for television. Pertinent data were gathered from research 
studies and other literature, A model lesson was written, 
videotaped, and viewed by a panel of experts. Their sugges- 
tions were submitted to the investigator, who incorporated 
them in the lesson plans. Seventeen lessons were prepared 
on study skills, comprehension and interoreta t ion, read- 
ing rate, and vocabulary; each lesson was tfien presented l.i 
identical format. Two presentat1ons--a script outline and 
a television guld? booklet--were made for each lesson. 
Designed for television directors, the script Indicates the 
time devoted to ecch activity as well as audio and video 
presentations. The booklets Include lesson numbers, tonics, 
lesson plans and objectives, surrmarles of telecast content. 
Important principles, and suggested follow-up activities, 
followed by references and visual aids. 



*127 A STUDY OK DROPOUTS IN AN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM AND 
GENERAL EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVING, THE HOLDING POWER OF THESE PROGRAMS. Hawkins, 
Dorothy Lee. Indiana Univ, 69-6738, Ed, D, Thesis. 131 p., 
68 . 



This Investigation sought to discover why adults dropped out 
of the adult basic education program and the General Educa- 
tion Development program In, the New Orleans public schools, 
and to suggest ways of reducing the nuttber of dropouts. A 
specially constructed Interview schedule was used to obtain 
data from a lOX random samnle of 1965-67 dropouts listed In 
the two programs. Responses of the 50 respondents, all Negroes, 
Indicated that the main reasons for withdrawal were such per- 
sonal ones as personal illness, conflict in emoloyment schedule, 
and child care problems. Institutional factors played a 
negligible part. A need was seen for small groupings, diver- 
sified programs, and flexible schedules, and for an awareness 
of realistic short-range and long-range goals to serve as 
Incentives for adult students. 



128 A STUDY OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESSFUL AND U'iSUCCESSFUL 
STUDENTS EHROLIFO IN THE ADUIT INDIAN TRAlHlUr, pfcDf.RAH CON- 
DUCTED BY THE ADULT EDUCATION CENTER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MONTANA, Allen, Ronald Lorraine. Montana (fnlv, 69-2265. 

Ed. 0. Thssis. 138 Pt, 68. 
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This study sought to detemine characteristics of successful 
and unsuccessful students in a nrogram of adult Indiaii basic> 
prevocatioiidl , and family life education conducted at the 
University of Montana. Subjects were 127 Indians from seven 
Montana reservations. They were divided into three groups: 
those who successfully completed the program, unsuccessful 
students who withdrew voluntarily, and unsuccessful students 
who were terminated for disciplinary reasons. Other variables 
were home reservation, age, sex, marital status, anwunt of 
Indian blood, type of school attended, highest grade conw 
pleted, and results on the California Achievement Test (CAT). 
Nelson Reading Test, and General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB). 
Older enrol lees (over 27), and those from the Blackfeet and 
Crow reservations, were more successful, respectively, than 
younger enrollees and those from other reservations. Enrollees 
who had attended Indian schools were less successful than those 
from mission schools or public schools. Performance on the CAT, 
the GATB, and the Nelson Reading Test apparently was not re- 
lated to success or lack thereof. 



*129 A SURVEY ANALYSIS OF THE CLIENTELE OF AN AOULT BASIC EDUCATION 
PROGRAM FOR WELFARE RECIPIENTS. Jack, Robert Lee. Indiana 
Ui'iv. 70-11 ,721 . Ed. D. Thesis. 135 p., 69. 

Using a sample of 50 cotnpleters and 50 program dropouts, ali 
Negro women, this study investigated personal and participant 
characteristics of 1,307 Chicago welfare recipients (largely 
women) who had been students in the Hilliard Adult Education 
Center during 1965-68. Data were gathered on aoe, sex, marital 
and family status (including legitimate and illegitimate 
children), birthplace, residence, employment history, educa- 
tional level, reasons for leaving public school, length of 
time on public assistance, interests and hobbies, placement 
test scores, health and child care problems, and program atti- 
tudes. Principal iindings were: program completers and drop- 

outs differed significantly on Placement test scores, health 
and child care problems, and perception of program purposes, 
but not on aspirations for their children's education; com- 
pleters Showed greater program satisfaction than dropouts; com- 
pleters and dropouts did not differ significantly in attitudes 
toward themselves and fellow students (generally good), or 
toward teachers, school and public aid counselor*, and case- 
workers* but did differ somewhat on perceived reasons why they 
were referred to the program. 

See alsp; Sections 4750 Disadvantaged Groups: 5300 Adult 
Secondary Education; 6550 Unskilled, Disadvantaged; and 6E75 
New Careers, Paraprofessionals 
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5280 Literacy Education -- Fo<^1gn 

130 THE EFFECT OF LITERACY TRAINING ON f-WDERNlZATION VARIABLES. 
Herzog, William Adam, Jr. Michigan State Unlv. 68-7900. 

1 01 P . , 68. 

The present research was a field experiment exploring the 
relationship of literacy to certain modernization variables. 
Data were collected In five rural communities In Minas 
Gerais, Brazil, In July, 1966. The communities were matched 
as closely as possible on population, literacy race, distance 
to an urban center, community Institutional development, and 
external contact. Four comunltles were randomly chosen for 
literacy education programs; the fifth was the control group. 
Analysis of variance between Illiterate enrollees and llllt- 
terate nonenrollees In the four treatment cormunltles was 
based on the variables of empathy, achievement motivation, 
cosmopolitanism, mass media exposure, and political knowledge. 
No significant differences were found for either males or 
females. Hypotheses predicting an association between lit- 
eracy program enrollment and training and Incmaases In the 
five variables were not supported. Lower levels of moderniza- 
tion found among Illiterate adults apparently will not dis- 
criminate between literacy program enrollment and nonenroll- 
ment; but, despite the Insignificant differences reported 
here, there were Indications that a full-length program 
would produce a significant effect, (Six tables and 58 
references arc available.) 



5300 Adult Secondary Education 

DEVELOPMENT OF A MANUAL FOR TRAINING TEACHER AIDES. Pademaker, 
Elizabeth Spencer, Oregon Unlv. 70-9466. 316 p., 69. 

Based on two years of training for teacher aides Involved In 
a high school equivalency program (HEP) for disadvantaged 
youth, a manual was developed to oqulo nonprofessionals to 
conduct basic skills classes In similar settings. The train- 
ing program used task analysis In setting up the basic skills 
classes, and a group dynamics' approach In which teacher train- 
ees were actually Involved In program planning end implementa- 
tion, Two groups of noonrofessional teachers pursued three- 
and four-week prsservice and continuous In-service training. 
They had primary responsibility for classes of ten to fifteen 
students, planning and a.*esent1ng class lessons, and directing 
Individual learning activities. The second /ear, two fomer 
trainees were employed as associates, Reining the trainer plan 
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the program and supervise the trainees. Informal program 
evaluations by students and staff* both professionals and 
nonprofessionals, were obtained by Interviews orid a student 
questlonnalri-. The training manual Itself stresses role 
claying and the Involvement of teachers in planning learn- 
ing activities. {The document Includes historical and 
theoretical background dUcussions.) 



6400 Higher Education — Academic Programs 

132 AN ANALYSIS OF SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS AND HEEDS OF ADULT 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS ATTENDING MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 
FALL TERM, 196f. Erickson, Mildred Brinkmeler. Michigan 
St. Univ. 68-1 /,078. 233 n., G8. 

The study aimed at collecting Information about the character- 
istics and perceived needs of adult undergraduates, especially 
those at Michigan State University In the fall term, 1966. A 
questionnaire was developed and an opportunity was given for 
open-ended responses from the students, The study was made 
of a portion of the total data collected. Of 520 responses 
>.0 the questionnaire, 494 were analyzed, and an additional 
analysis was made of 225 open-ended responses. Finding:' 
showed that there were more males returning for undergraduate 
educations the females were older; more of the females were 
married, widowed, or divorced; the adults were usually satis- 
fied with their lives and Jobs; they tended to come from small 
populatlor areas and non-college parental backgrounds; their 
spouses tended to have some college education, but mere male 
spouses had done graduate work; tfiey tended to come from mid- 
dle-class backgrounds. Some needs emphasized were; financial 
aid, curricular and academic Improvement, special adult facil- 
ities, and Improvement In housing, counseling, enrollment, and 
registration. 



*133 A STUDY OF ADULT DEGREE PROGRAMS IN SELECTED AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES. Traver, Jinny Lee. Utah Univ., Salt Lake 
City. 69-18,632, 303 o., 69. 

This study Investigated the extent of the Interest and needs 
of adult citizins of the Greater l^trooolltan Salt Lake City 
^rea. Insofar as adult degree ni'ograms were concerned, and 
made a thorough analysis of adult degree programs currently 
• In operation In American colleges and universities, with Imoll* 
cations for adoption of such orograms at the University of 
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Utah. Based upon the analysis and Isolation of 13 factors 
the degree programs of 17 institutions were placed In three 
categories: traditional degree programs administratively 

modifledi adult degree programs In circular transition, and 
programs designed especially for an elite population. After 
the summaries were categorized, a model graphically depict- 
ing each program was designed, A specially designed question- 
naire v'as used for a pilot study and subsequently for the 
final study which Included 3,153 adults who were randomly 
selected from the Polk's Salt Lake City and Suburban direct- 
ories, Usoble questionnaires were received from fi03 respond- 
ents, The data Indicated that there was considerable demand 
for an adult degree orogram. Extrapolation of returns on the 
basis of a total population (252,946) revealed that there 
were 16,694 randomly selected persons Interested In such a 
program. Characteristics of these persons are given, 

(Several cages have blurred print). 



134 A STUDY TO DETERMINE THE INTEREST AND NEED FOR A SPECIAL ADULT 
DEGREE PROGRAM IN LIBERAL STUDIES AT THE BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVER- 
SITY, Hebeker, W, Denton, Brigham Young Unlv, 69-3523, 

Ed, D, Thesis, 220 p, , 6B, 

The purpose of this study was to determine the feasibility of 
Implementing a special adult degree program In liberal studies 
at the Brigham Young University, similar to the Bachelor of 
Liberal Studies degree offered at the Un1vei*s1ty of Oklahoma, 
The research Involved two separate nationwide surveys to deter- 
mine the need, Interest-level, and probable success potential 
of the university clientele for this type of an adult degree 
program, and to determine the current status, acceptance, and 
characteristics of similar programs on college and university 
campuses. The findings Indicated a definite trend toward 
such programs and a high Interest In them, but also showed 
that many who were enthuslostic about the program were unreal- 
istic In assessing their own success potential (231! worked 
over 54 hours a week, 62t read less than six books a year, 
and 75t had never completed a home study course). The study 
recoeriended that a program be established, but that extreme 
caution be used In publicizing the program and In admission 
and acceptance procedures In order to maintain high academic 
standards. 

See also: Section 7510 Colleges anu Universities 
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*;3f> A SOCIAL SYSTEM ANALYSIS OF BEAUTIFICATION PROJECT AOOPTION 
IN TWO WISCONSIN CITIES. Aops, Darrel Arvin. Wisconsin 
Univ. 69-4374. 206 p., 69. 

A study was made to Identify factors which contribute to com- 
nunity Interest in, and adoption of, beautification Projects 
and to Identify personal and social characteristics of oar- 
ticlpants, related to a broad Interoretatlon of beautifica- 
tion. A social system analysis approach was used as the 
framework of the study. Two Wisconsin cities' social systems 
were studied, Sturgeon Bay being considered more advanced In 
adoption of projects than Rice Lake. Social action par- 
ticipants in each of the cities were selected by using a 
formal positional leadership approach and were identified 
and used as Independent variables to help Identify relation- 
ships to a broad Interpretat Ion of beautification. Focus 
O't knowledge, normative values and feelings as they Pertained 
to beautification disclosed only subtle differences between 
the cities. In Sturgeon Bay, however, there was a comission 
composed of influential with Imoressive social rank who gave 
prestige to the project, saw to it that Important community 
leaders sanctioned It, and Provided impetus for distributing 
the beautificatipn function to many groups and individuals 
within the system. 



136 THE STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE PPOfiRAHS IH 
SELECTED COWUNITY COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. Hyran, 

Gunder Arnold. Michigan State Unlv. 16,168, Ed, P. Thesis. 
194 p., 69. 

This study was done to define the elements of coftinunlty col- 
lege connunity service programs; Identify organizational, 
staffing, and financial patterns; and indicate factors which 
contribute to program effectiveness, A sample of 13 community 
colleges hav’iig effective and co'nnrehensive conmunlty service 
programs was selected, end administrators Involved In com- 
mu.^ity service were interviewed. These were among the conclu- 
sions: (1) community service may oe seen as an orientation of 

the entire college; (2) each college works In its own way to 
help meet social, economic, civic, and cultural needs; (3) 
coat- unity service is Increasingly being seen as a legitimate 
cownunlty college fu.'iction; local ..rograns are not len- 
erillv exportable; (5) community service programs are affect- 
ing connunity college organization and instruction; (6) leader- 
ship and administration, institutional setting, and liaison 
within a college and with the comunity are the major factors 
affecting programs and program administration; (7) major chal- 
lenges lit in service to disadvantaged groups and the Mack 
conrunity, planning and teaci.ing, and cooneratlon with the com- 
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munfty. Inmllcatfons for leadership training were revievfed. 



137 TITLE I OF THE HIGHEk EDUCATION ACT OF 1965: A STUDY OF PRO- 

GRAM COMPLIANCE WITH CONGRESSIONAL INTuNf. Senecal , Robert 
Josfcoh. Iowa Univ, 69-21,730. 171 p., 69. 

The study examined the comnliance uf programs funded under 
Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 with Congressional 
Intent, and explored the natu*^ of the relationships betwjen 
the measures of compliance and selected organizational character- 
istics of oarticipating colleges and universities. Eighty- two 
programs, funded during the fiscal year 1965-66 In six states, 
were aopralsed. A questionnaire nailed to each Title I program 
director, Interviews with the national director of Title I, 
materials from state anency administrators, and a review of 
college catalogs were the nrlmary data sources. Tests of 
association such as Chi-square and Kendall partial rank cor- 
relation coefficients were used to describe the level and 
direction of relatlonshlos among the variables. The findings 
supported the following: Congressional Intent of Title I was 
multidimensional and most Title I programs did not comply with 
all five rr«asures of Congressional Intent. Tha majority of 
the noncompllant Title I programs were from small private 
Institutions which showed no evidence of administrative com- 
mitment, little contact with the administering agencies of 
Title I, and limited funding experience. 



*138 FACTORS IN THE ADJUSTMENT OF KHASHH EL-GIRBA TENANTS TO A NEW 
LOCATION AND A HEW TYPE OF AGRICULTURE. Abdel rahman, Ahmed 
Elmln. Cornell Univ. 69-10,446. 251 p., 69. 

The main objectives of the study were: to analyze factors 

related to adjustment to resettlement; to find the relation- 
ship of attitudes to behavior In relation to two major social 
changes -- adjustment to new location and to a new type of 
agriculture; to Identify the characteristics of unadjusted 
tenants; to Identify the environmental elements associated 
with lack of adjustment by the tenants. Data were collected 
throuQh personal Intervl **.; uf 267 tenants nndomly selected 
from c5 villages In the resettlement project. The reonie 
were principally subsistence farmers with a limited section 
in commerce and trade. They had to be relocated because of 
the Inundation of their region by the backing waters of Egynt's 
Aswan Dam. Th* unit of analysis was the Individual. The data 
Indicate three Important facts: satisfaction and morals are 

based In part on the relationship bebfcen expectations and 
rewards; most of the environmental factors which are relevant 
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to low adjiistrient are rodiflable through specially designed 
progra.TiSi understanding of the attUides of settlers may 
represent a key factor in the success of projects based on 
resettlement and the opening of new lands. 



*139 PLANNED CULTURAL BORROWiND FOR NATIONAL PEVELOPTUNT CF THE 

Ef.YPTIAN EXPERIENCE AND A THEORETICAL BASIS FOR ACTION. Gohar, 
Salah El-Din A. Michigan State Univ. 69-20, '’^3. 312 p. , 69. 

The study proposed to answer, for Egypt as an example of con- 
temporary developing nations, the naiof question of "how to 
facilitate a rational, diversified, and effective multi -source 
cultural borrowing by a developing country." Planned cultural 
borrowing was defended on the basis of four factors: the 

reduction of probability of initial failure of novel ideas, 
the provisions of material and moral support for the dif- 
fusion of acceptable innovations, the mininization of frustra- 
tions likely to develvn as a result of rising aspirations with- 
out adequate fulfillment of human wants; and the orotection of 
the society and the Innovative enterprise. A conceptual model 
of the process of planned cultural borrowing was Proposed and 
the following stages v;ere identified: the setting of objectives, 

exposure to foreign cultures, cooling new ideas and innovations, 
screening the boi rvywed ideas and innovations, experimentation, 
diffusion and integration, and evaluation. The study provided 
a detailed description of a proposed organization for nlonned 
cultural borrowing for the Ignited Arab Republic. Given the 
pol’tical and administrative stroctures of the UAR's govern- 
ment. it was proposed that the organization for planned cul- 
tural borrowing would best serve its objectives if it takes 
the form of a special council attached to the Presidency. 

See also: Sections 2210 Comuni ty Education and Development; 

2220 Comunity Development Training; and 22 30 Rural Comunities 



57CO PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL tONTlIlUINC- EDUCATION 
B860 Medici p.e and Health 

*140 AIR FORCE NURSES' PARTICIPATION IN PPOCIVJ'S OF CONTINUINC- EDU- 
CATION AS RELATED TO SELECTED CRITERIA. Bennett, Leland R. 
Bostnn Univ. 69-7843. Ed. P. Thesis. 216 p, , 68. 

This stud,' investigated relationships an>ng the extent of con- 
tinuing education participation by Air Force Nurses in the 
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Continental UniteJ States, I'eans used to reflect officer 
effectiveness, selected denogranhic and military character- 
istics, and orientations tov/crd learning. A four-part, non- 
standardized quescionnaire was administered to 589 nurses, 
including ?11 who had not been invol /cd in continuing edu- 
cation during the past five years. Factors were sought which 
the 211 saw as barriers to their participation. These were 
among the findings: (1) participation vos significantly 

related to educational levels but not to the nurses' effec- 
tiveness as officers; (2) age, rank, marital status, and 
years of service did not co^'^late significantly with par- 
ticipation; (3) nurses did not feel that particioation in 
continuing education helps with promotions or effectiveness; 

(4) although goal orientation v/as related to participation, 
the nurses' major learning orientation was need fulfillment; 

(5) mujor barriers to participation were the nurses' own 
attitudes, oercentions of supervisor attitudes, an! lack of 
counseling. 



*141 All ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN FACTORS III ftlE OIFFUSIOfi OF INNOVA- 
TIONS IN NURSINC. PRACTICE IN THE PUBLIC GENERAL HOSPITALS 
OF THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. OuOas, Beverly Witter. 
British Columbia Univ. Ed. 0. Thesis. 387 p., 69. 

The study analyzed the process uf diffusion as it functions in 
regard to changes in nursing practice in a selected segnent of 
Canadian hospitals. Three aspects of diffusion were investi- 
gated: (1) the flovf of new information in nursing through a 

network of hospitals; (2) factors affC':ting the adoption of 
new nursing practices; and (3) factors inhuencing delay in 
the adoption process, rejection of innovations, or the dis- 
continuation after adoption. The population comprised 85 
public general hospitals in the province of British Columbia. 

An analytical survey method was used ond the structured inter- 
view technique employed to gether data from the Director of 
Nursing of each hospital. Significant findings in regard to 
sources of information included: (1) the importance of inter- 

personal cortTwnication with colleagues, (2) tl-e high ranking 
of continuing education proorans as an Initial source of new 
knowledge; and (3) the role of the hospital supply house sales- 
man in disseminating information to nurses. Influence came 
from thr major teaching and research centers of Vancouver, and 
from large, centrally located hospitals of the province. 

Factors influencing delay, rejection or discontinuation \(ere 
shown to be related both to characteristics of the new prac- 
tice and to characteristics of the individuals involved in 
making the decision to adopt innovations. 
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142 ATTITUDE CHANGE AS A FUNCTION OF FIELD MEOICAL SERVICE SCHOOL. 
Pishel, Robert Gordon. Oklahoma Univ, 70-2331. 88 p,, 69, 

Using a test-retest d^'slgn, this study Investigated effects 
of Marine oriented Field Medical Service School training on 
the attitudes of 337 Navy corpsmen. Six Issues pertaining to 
corpsmen and their work v/ere created and administered as a 
survey Instrument based on the Sheri f Method of Ordered 
Alternatives. Attitude and ego Involvement changes were 
analyzed by the Wllcoxon tiatdied-Palrs Signed Ranks Test, 
while data from Initial survey responses were analyzed by 
the large sample Binomial test. Comparisons among training 
groups, company groups, and prior duty station groups were 
also made. Results Indicated no test retest effect. Three 
Issues showed significantly negative attitude ebangos. Re- 
sults on other Issues were accounted for In terms of shifted 
objects of reference. Ego Involvement tended to decrease, 
but levels of significance varied greatly among issues. 
Principal conclusions were: the survey instrument shov/ed 

merit for Us Purpose; attitude and ego involvement changes 
reflected the behavioral training situation; cynical Indif- 
ference and verbal denigration were two attltudlnal reac- 
tions to training; further specification of conditions is 
needed for attitude prediction witb similar training grouos, 



*143 THE CONTINUING EDUCATION OF PHYSICIA,‘IS IN THE COMMUNITY GENERAL 
HCjPITAL, Wenrlch, John William, Michigan Univ, 69-2405, 

162 p., 68. 



A pilot study was made of the continuing education of physicians 
on the staff of a Private, medium-sized, non-teaching, short- 
stay general hospital in the Midwest, Arong the steps involved 
were analysis of hospital records, observation of meetings and 
educational programs, a questionnaire survey, and interviews 
with physicians as well as selected administrators and related 
hospital personnel. Internal educational inputs, defined as 
information transmitted through formsl education in the hospi- 
tal or Informal educational contacts between doctors, vrere 
evaluated in terns of use. value, and accessibility. Findings 
inrluded the tollov.ing: (1) doctors spent an average of 39 

hours a month in continuing education (33 for general practi- 
tioners, 43 for specialists), (2) reading was the leading method 
in use, value, and accessibility; (3) the educational influen- 
tial were younger specialists who snenl fX)re tine in continu- 
ing education, relied more on written sources of information, 
participated more in hospital meetings, and attended more formal 
postgraduate programs sponsored by national medical organizations. 
An attempt was made to formulate guestiCiis for further study of 
educational influentials and of the educational interaction of 
hospital physicians. 
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*144 THE FUNCTIONS ANO OREPARATIONAI. NEEDS O'' DIRECTORS (H' HOSPITAL 
EDUCATION, Hole, Floyd I'arvii':, Arizona Stats Unfv, 68-15,001 
Ed. 0. Thesis. 223 p. , 68, 

This stiiCy nought, mainly to diitemine the Importartt functions 
and the nreparatlonal needs of directors of hospital educa- 
tion, to Identify the most pertinent problems encountered by 
these directors 1n recent years, to pronose educational 
reconmend'jtlons, and to provide a pattern for inprovlno exist- 
ing preparatlonal programs or developing nevi ones. Eighty- 
one training directors at government, church-related, and 
voluntary nonsectarian hospitals responded to a questionnaire 
containing 49 statements of functions and 33 competency state- 
iii<rnts. Functions were ranked by Importance In the following 
ten operational areas: organizational; program purposes; pro- 
gram development; Instructional services; student personnel 
services; staff personnel; facilities; business management; 
program evaluation; and research. To ascertain the personal 
knowledge needed for the above functions, comoetency state- 
ments were similarly ranked as evaluated by the respondents. 
Major problems were seen in financial support, programs, staTf, 
facilities, equinr.xjnt and materials, student personnel services 
organization, and research. 



*145 A MODEL OF OBJECTIVES FOR A PROORAJI OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
FOR PSYCHIATRIC NURSES IN COfVUNITY MENTAL HEALTH \/0R< IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. Dpodran, Lillian Rachel. Boston Univ. 70-12, 
174. 202 p., 69. 

The purpose of this study vras: (1) to develop a model of 

required functions and effective behaviors of psychiatric 
nurses In mental health programs In Massachusetts, and (2) 
to construct a model of objktlves of a continuing education 
program for them. Perceptual data conccrnlr.g functions of 
nurses were gathered by Interviews with authorities, super- 
visors and nurses concerning effective and Ineffective 
behaviors, A'ldltional data \iere gathered from non-nartlcl- 
pant observation in two state hospitals and two mental 
health centers. Tata analysis led to the formulation of 
two categories of functions: direct nursing care, and col- 

lateral nursing care (Ircludlnq administration, staff develop- 
ment and training, consultation, and research). Authorities 
felt the Ideal function of the psychiatric nurse was Individual 
therapy but perceived that they actually were rerfotTriro col- 
lateral functions, narHculbrly administration, Supervisors 
and nurses percoi.rd the most Irnortant ideal function to t'C 
that of general nuTsIng core but they both saw their real 
functions about oiuilly divided tetween direct and collateral 
nursing care. The work of psychiatric nurses In corrunlty 
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mental health oronrans v/as seen to he the sar« in state 
hosoitals and in rental health centers. 



*146 THE PERCEPTIOMS Or KEY HOSPITAL LEADERS AS TO THE COMPETENCIES 
REOUIRED FOR HOSPITAL ADMIMlSTPATIOfl AND THEIR IMPl ICATIOflS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. Austin, Theodore A. Boston Univ. 
69-^7841. Ed. D. Thesis. 228 p., 68. 

This study sought to define competencies hospital executives 
need to perform their role effectively as perceived by hospital 
leaders, and to analyze the implications of these competency 
requirements for the professional education of hospital admin- 
istrators. A semi-pro.iective questionnaire was devised v/ith 
the help of a panel of 10 administrators nominated by the 
American Hospital Association and was dUtributed to adminis- 
trators, presidents of the boards of trustees, presidents of 
the medical staffs, directors of nursing, and comptrollers of 
one hundred hos|)1tals, A return of 51X of the questionnaires 
was obtained. Composite ratings of desired types of knowledoe 
and skills were derived from thr responses. Conclusions were: 
(1) Practicing hospital leaders tend to nlace less emphasis 
on competencies having to do wUh inter.personal relations and 
organizational change than do contemporary nanagei>«nt theo- 
rists as reflected in the literature; and (2) A curriculum 
for the preparation of hospital administrators should seek 
to develop both those competercies perceived to he required 
by current hospital leaders and those oro.lected as required 
in the future by management theorists. A model of such a 
curriculum is nroposed, based on concepts of adult education. 



*M7 A STUDY OF DELECATIOfi OF DUTIES TO HOSPITAL DIETARY SUPPORTIVE 
PERSONNEL. Kline, Angeline Joyce. Ohio State Univ. 69-4920. 

108 p. , 68. 

This study used questionnaires to exolore the extent of dele- 
gation to supportive personnel in Ohio hospitals of 100 or 
more beds capa:ity v'hich employ at least one full-time dieti- 
tian, with primary focus on the use of the food service suner- 
visor. Food service supervisors who had taken a battery of 
courses established by the Arerican Dietetic Association were 
compared to those vho only had on-the-joh training. The opin- 
ions of dietitians working in Ohio hospitals were compared 
with those of dietitians who had been desionated as ludnes 
or experts, The number of duties which were delegated in each 
hospita' was explored, and large hospitals comipared with nediun 
ones to determine if significant difvcrences existed in the 
number of duties delegated. Analysis of the data suggested 
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that the completion of either an American Dietetic Associa- 
tion approved course or other courses v;as not associated 
with the extent of use in the supervisory capacity. hiqh 
level of agreement v/as noted betvreen the dietitians and 
judges in defining duties anprepriate for delegation. Fac- 
tor. other than completion of educational courses v;ere in- 
volved in promoting maximal use of supportive dietary per- 
sonnel . 



5900 Education 

K8 A CRITICAL EVALUAlIOfI OF IH-SERVICE TRAINIHG FOR CLASSIFIED 
EMPLOYEES IN SELECTED EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Sorsabal, Donald K. Southern California Univ. 
69-13,084. Ed. d. Thesis. 244 p., 69. 

This study examined in-service training for classified school 
personnel in 150 selected organizations, and determined criti- 
cal training requirements. Data were obtained by a preliminary 
questionnaire on training scone and content, and by a criti- 
cal incident questionnaire. These wore among the findings and 
conclusions! (1) in-service training was widespread, varied 
in scope and content, and considered all vforFers at every level 
of responsibility (especially those in food service, clerical, 
and operations work) for job irmrovenent, induction, and staff 
development; (2) training was largely voluntary, with promo- 
tions being the chief incentive offered! (3) major emphasis 
was on skill improverent activities; (4) in the relatively 
few instances of training evaluation. Performance ratings were 
the major evaluation tedinieue; (5) for trainees, the most 
critical eiement was the nature of skill improvement activities, 
followed by instructors' personal, social, and Professional 
Qualities, and by trainee involvement in the training process; 
(6) assessriient of training needs from information readily 
available in educational organizations provides a firm basis 
for program planning. Recon^ndations v;cre offered on funding, 
evaluation, administration, and related matters. 



*149 THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION IN OflTARIO, 1790-1900. Vernon, 
Foster. Toronto Univ. (Ontario) ($10.40 Canadian). Fd. 0. 
Thesis. 583 n. , 69. 

Beginning with a brief review of relevant social, economic, and 
educational conditions duri'ic the 1800's, this study probed the 
activities, accomplishments, and vicissitudes of adult education 
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in Ontario un to 1000, Early contri^utions of jr'i cultural 
societies, tiev/spaners , associations, private societies, 
lil>;aries, and public and private schools, wore noted. Ante- 
cedents and origins of the Mechanics' Institute novenent in 
Canada were traced, followed by the iM-starred course of the 
York (Toronto) flechanics’ Institute from 1830 to its demise 
in 1883, when the Toronto Free Public Library was founded. 
Educational and cultural activities by Institutes in L'ov.nan- 
ville, Chatham, Cobourg, Ottawa, Hanilton, and six other com- 
munities were chronieV'd in detail fr'om 1836 to 1895, v/hen an 
act was passed formally changing all Mechanics' Institutes to 
public libraries, (Library services had been the most succesr. 
ful component of the movement.) The special features and 
prcblems of Ontario adult education during the 1809's-- 
especially in the Mechanics' Institutes--were in great 
measure shaped by slow industrial developiient and the 
prevalence of upper and micdlc*class educational bias, both 
of which tended to make formal education unattractive to 
most adul ts. 



150 THE DEVELOPIlEfIT OF SIIDLATIO!) matEPIALS; MEDIA FOR TRMNlUr. 
SPECIAL EDUCATIOtl AOMIHISTRATOnS. Hudson, Floyd Oene. Kansas 
Univ. 69-1., 270. Ed. 0. Thesis. 297 p. , 68. 

This was ft nroject to design and develop materials for train- 
ing specie! education administrators. Simulation was used as 
fip instructional approach alloiving interaction similar to that 
of the "real \/orld" administrative sotting. After a litera- 
ture revi«f on roles and functions, reality-based nroblens 
were chosen for use in tasks to elicit docision-naking. Situa- 
tions "epresentiny a city, school system, a community, a state, 
and a special education Jopartnont within a sdiool system, wore 
designed for each of 50 preselected problers. Tasks involved 
inbasket messages, telephone calls, and conferences renuiring 
face to face Interaction. Response forPis wore dovoloood for 
recording decitions and nondecisions along with stated reasons 
for each action. A special trainee kit provided essential 
backoround materials and samples of the response forms. Several 
ccnclusions were reached: (1) the materials should be used with 

aovanced special education seninars but can be used adegrately 
in a Horkshon or institute; (2) they should bo expanded to 
include more problematical situations; and (3) they should be 
tested for suitability. 




151 IMPLICATIONS OF THE ROLE OF THE .Hi'HOR C'^ILEOE TEACHER rnp pro. 
CRAMS OF PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVUE EOUCATION. Pass, Cooroe 
Byron, Alabama Univ. 68-15,501. Ed. D. Thesis, 19^. n,, f8. 
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Thii study Investiqnted the role of fun’or college teachers 
and sought innllcations for programs jf preservice and In- 
service education. Data care fron a b'terature review and 
from sever academic deans and 91 teachers in seven Alabama 
public junior colleges. Pertinent information was obtained 
on the democratic nature of junior colleges; curricula in 
general, collegiate, terminal, and adult or continuing edu- 
cation; :ommunity services; student placerent services; 
teaching in junior colleges; interinsti tutional relations; 
professional affiliations; major subject area background; 
and knowledge of Junior colleges. These were among the con- 
clusions reached; (1) since faculty are involved in planning 
and implementing junior college programs, preservice and in- 
service education should be geared to Prepare them for this 
viti.l function; (2) preservice and in-service education 
should stress the nature of a iunior college and the ramifi- 
cations of the open-door admission policy; (4) consultants, 
conferences, v/orkshops, interschool visitations, institutional 
research activities, and nossihly cornjnity Involvement, should 
he used, four recormendations for further study were advanced. 



*152 IN-SERVICE ECUCATIOH: A STUDY OF THE PARTICIPATION PATTERNS 

OF A SELECTED GROUP 0'’ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KACHERS. Schankerman, 
Maurice, Indiana Univ. 69-6772, Ed. 0. Thesis. 242 p. , 6C, 

A study was made of in-service e^-ucation activities for a 
selected group of public elementary school teachers in 
Indianapolis, with emphasis on oatterns of: participation, 

activities offered to, and desired by, teachers, teacher 
evaluation of activities, opinions on administration of the 
program, and reconrended improvements. Ouestionnaire respond- 
ents (181, or 57S, of teachers surveyed) gave data on such 
matters as likes, dislikes, scheduling, and program leader- 
ship. Teachers desired many more kinds of activities, greater 
involvement in program planning, planning and initiation of 
activities at the district level, and increased supervision 
by principals, supervisors, and consultants. They sought 
staff counseling concerning professional grovfCh and development, 
career planning, and personal nrohlems; favored classroom 
observation, both within their cnm schools and in other schools; 
and desired small group discussion meetings by grade level or 
subject areas. They indicated that in-service education 
(preferably on a released time basis) should be reguired 
regardless of tenure, degree status, or experience; and sought 
involvement in a coonerativi study of school system policy, 
educational ^ins and philosophy, classroom experincntatior, 
and current research, 
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*153 PROFESSIONALIZATION IN HIGHER ADULT EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION 
Fanner, James Alexander, Columbia Univ. 70-4508, Ed,D. 
Thesis, 101 p, , 69, 

In this study, the major hypothesis tested was: The chief 
administrators of higher adult ed'jcation who responded to 
certain professionalization scales will have, on the average, 
a greater degree of professionalization In 1962 than In 1957 
and In 1967 tfian In 1962, Each of the 12 variables related 
to Professionalization and Background Scales were analyzed 
In relation to the extent of professionalization. The ,05 
significance level was employed throughout. None of the 
values obtained Indicated a significant change over time 
between groups tested. These findings ,t e viewed as 
attrlubtable, at least In part, to events which mitigated 
against further professionalization of the occcupatlon. Such 
events Include the expamsion and diversification of the field 
of higher adult education and changes in the university set- 
ting and society between 1957 and 1967, Using a supplementary 
questionnaire, additional analyses which compared data from 
respondents and non-respondents to the Initial questionnaire 
In terms of Professionalization and Background Scales scores, 
geographic location, and size of enrollment program, were 
made. These analyses showed no significant difference between 
the groups of respondents and non-respondents. 



5950 Law 

*154 A STUDY OF CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY BAR 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERS, Davis, Benjamin George, Syracuse Unlv,, 

Ed. D, Thesis, 12Pp,,68, 

Leoal education needs and preferences of lawyers In the 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, Bar Association were sur- 
veyed, with attention to such factors as motivation and 
lawyer characteristics, A pretested 40-ltem questionnaire 
was sent to all 2,218 members. Findings Included the fol- 
lowing; (1) felt needs pertained to trial work, real 
property law, probate and trust law, corporation law, law 
office management. Federal taxation, negllaence, estate planning, 
patent, trade mark, and copyright, and antitrust Uw; 

(2) trial work, negligence, patent, trade mark, and copyright, 
corporation law, law office management, and labor law were 
generally preferred by younger lawyers, while probate and trust, 
antitrust, ind real property law were preferred by older 
lawyers", (3) over half the lawyers attended a legal continuing 
education program each year, with subjects within 
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the scooR of their practice and learning about changes in the 
lav; as the chief motives j (4) younger lav/yers v/ere more sub- 
ject-matter oriented and preferred lecture programs, and 
older lav;yers were ntore interested in changes in the law and 
preferred seminar or panel presentations; and (5) lawyers 
tended to nrefer prograr.is late in the week. 



GOOD Peligion 

*155 COUTimtlNR EDUCATION INTERESTS OF V/ISCONSIfi TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CLEROYMEll. Shimel , William A. Wisconsin Unlv, C&.16,022, 

290 p, I GO, 

Objectives of this study vrero to i'"";ntify subject natter areas 
of education interest to town and country clergymen; to deter- 
mine their percention of the aprropriate role for a univer- 
sity in presenting continuing education activities to clergy- 
men; and to determine if knowledge related to clergymen’s 
background, current situation, and attitudes would be help- 
ful in predicting their Interest in identified educational 
subject matter, and their perception of the role of the univer- 
sity, Data v;ere collected from 267 respondents by a nail 
questionnaire and statistically analyzed using the factor 
and multiple regression analysis techniques. Seven areas of 
interest to the to\';n and country clergymen v;ere identified; 
community imorovement, adult education, congregation rnain- 
tenance, youth problems, use of natural resources, individual 
development, and theological concerns and understanding. Some 
of the conclusions were; only a few clergymen would object to 
university involvement in the presentation of continuing edu- 
cation for town and country clergy; knowledge of a clergyman’s 
background did not help in predicting his academic interests 
or belief in the role of the university. 



*156 FIELD EDUCATION EXPERIENCES AS AN ELEMENT IN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY preparation for the PARISH MINISTRY AS PERCEIVED BY 
PARISH MINISTERS. Snider, Kenneth Lavem. Michigan State 
Univ. 68-17,135. 245 n., 60. 

The goal of the study was to evaluate the contribution of 
field education to the conoelcnce of the parish minister. 
Questionnaires were sent to a sanolc of 471 19G4 graduates 
of 86 Protestant t^colcoical serMnarics asking for infonva- 
tion about their nrnsent 'position, their experience in field 
education while in seminary, and their judgment of its value. 
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Only 249 of the resnondcnts (7M) v^ere included in the analy- 
sis, The findings of the study indicated that most theological 
seminary students participated in the field-education pro- 
grams either as a requirement or as an elective, and that they 
perceived field education to he an important nart of their 
preparation. The provision of stimulation and opportunity for 
creative thinking in real-life situations, and of meaning and 
relevance for classroom learning, and the development of direc- 
tion for the ministry, were ranked as the most imoortant 
objectives. The provision of income for student needs was 
perceived as an unworthy objectiv'e for the field education. 

It was recommended that field education should be required 
of all seminarians. 



*157 THE MINISTER'S TIME, LEISURE, AND CONTINUING EDUCATION: A 

STUDY OF TIME USE, PARTICIPATION IN LEISURE ACTIVITIES AND 
CONTINUING EDUCATION. Hollister, James Elliott. California 
Univ, 69-14,814. Ed. D. Thesis. 364 p., 68. 

Protestant ministers (a 15% sample) serving urban congrega- 
tions in Santa Clara County, California, were surveyed on 
work and leisure time, participation in leisure activities, 
and participation in formal and informal continuing educ‘* 
tion. Emphasis was on differences in life styles between 
pastors with large, and those with small congregations. Con- 

? regation size was not significantly related to the work week 
61 hours average), private study (17 hours plus), educational 
activity (18 hours n'lus), or leisure (nine hours). There were 
no significant differences in age, years in the ministry, 
years with the present and previous congregations, rank 
ordering of leisure activities, r«Jor hindrances to nar- 
ticioation in continuing education, or preferred subject 
matter and educational methods. The need for relaxation 
was the main reason for oarticipatinn in leisure activities. 
Pastors in both subsannlcs were tendino to spend more time 
in work-related activities and less in leisure activities. 
Ministers serving larger congregations had higher salaries 
and social status, narticinated more often in continuing edu- 
ttion and other Programs, and were more likelv to hold mem- 
bership in the National Council of Churches. 



6050 Public Adr’inistration 

158 RECRUITMENT A.N0 TRAINING IN THE ’'OrOCCA’) CIVIL SERVICE. Shuster, 
James Robert, Princeton Univ, 69-14,433, 32C n, , 69, 
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The study traces the structural and organizational changes 
involved in the process of "I'oroccanization." Free access 
to all civil service ranks and cadres became available to 
f'oroccans only after independerce in 1956, Moroccanization 
Involved: (a) the replacement of foreign employees by 

Moroccans, and (b) the emergence of new adtrinistrative 
structures to fulfill government functions, and of the 
necessary educational infrastructure. Training was accom- 
plished by in-service training expansion of the Moroccan 
School of Administration, and by academic and technical 
training given in French universities and professional 
schools. Educational levels were lowered for access to 
given civil service positions, Moroccanization differed 
within the three groups of Ministries; for example, the 
Socialization, the Instrumental, and the Control Ministries, 
Salient characteristics of the fV)roccanization program v/e re 
absence of a general and coherent plan, and continuity with 
past administrative practices. The attributes of the fkiroccan 
bureaucracy were continuity, control, comprehensiveness, and 
a structure compatible with both modernism and tradition. 



6125 Social Work 



159 THE EFFECTS OF FACILITATION TRAIHIHO PROVIOEP CORPECTIOM.'I. 
OFFICERS STATIONED AT THE ATLANTA FEDERAL PENITENTIARY, 
Megathlin, Hil lian Latimer. Georgia Univ, 70-1186. Ed, P, 
Thesis, 116 p, , 69. 

The purpose of the study was to examine the effect of BO hours 
of fatllitation training on the communication of empathy, 
respect, and genuineness; the dimension of authoriMHanf sn; 
ti.e Interpersonal areas of inclusion, control, and afi'ccticri; 
attitude ratings; and the personality factors of anxiety, 
alert poise, extraversion, and independcice of a randor sa pie 
of federal correctional officers, '.he rating scales of cmratl y, 
respect, and genuineness; the Califjmia f Scale; the runJa- 
nental Interpersonal Relations Orientation- -Behavior ; the 
Semantic Differential; ard the Sixteen Personality Factor 
Questionnaire were used as instruments for data collection. 

The investigation included four phases: the pre-evaluation 

stage, stage one of training, stage tv;o of training, and post 
evaluation. Two grouns, an experimental and control groun, 
were randomly drawn from volunteering correctional officets 
at the Atlanta Federal Penitentiary, The tests disclosed 
that there were si onif leant differences Icti'cen f'p t> o groups 
regarding authoritarianlsn and the cofrxjnication of eroathy and 
genuineness; but in the intomcrsonal areas--ipclusion, control 
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affection, attitude ratings, factors of anxiety, extraversion, 
alert noise, and indcnendencc--difforences were not significant. 



160 PROFESSldflAL PREPARATION IN RECREATION: UNDERORADUATE EDUCA- 

lieu PERTINENT 10 LEPOERSNIP WITH OLDER ADULTS. Spring, 

Evelyn Lee. Southern California Univ. 69-4545. 176 p., 68. 

In order to assess current undergraduate nreparaticn of recrea- 
tion majors for leadershin vtith older adults, a preliminary 
study was made of catalogs from 107 colleges and universities. 
Questionnaire respondents from 67 of these institutions veri- 
fied pertinent course content and recommended additional 
academic content relevant to the needs of older adults. Recom- 
mendations were also obtained from 18 authorities on aging, 
leisure, and recreation. Supplementary data on implementation 
of academic topics were gathered by a check list. Findings 
included the following: (1) of the 223 courses reported, 37 

were specialized and 186 had special c.ntent on aging; (2) 
the former were largely offered outside the major and were 
elective for undergraduates, r.'hile the latter were largely 
requited within the major; (3) pertinent courses generally 
focused on sociological aspects of aging; (4) the recommenda- 
tions gave first priority to Increasing professional knowledge; 
(5) respondents tended to favor use of a specialized course on 
aging, with Increased trf , xxsnt of relevant topics within r^jor 
course work. It was concluded that current curricula are 
inade-^uate and need improvement. 



6150 Technical Training 

161 THE FEASIBILITY OR ESTA8LISHINO A PRO^'-RA-M TO TRAIN COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMERS UTILIZING A TIME-SHARING SYSTE*’ A!iP REfYITE OATA- 
COfliUNICATIONS TRANSMISSION TERMIN', ALS. Hardwick, Arthur Lee. 
Oklahoma State Univ. 66-8416. Ed. P. Thesis. 182 p., 68. 

A study was conducted in Oklahofiia on the prohlen of whether 
and to what extent it is feasible to establish a nrogram to 
train computer prograrrers and systems analysts using a tirw- 
jharing system and remote data cornuni cations transmission 
terminals. Specific training requirements v.ore roviered. A 
survey was made of potential eroloyers of trainees from the 
proposed educational program to determine present needs, num- 
bers of computer prograrrers and systems analysts presently 
f<)1oyed, the anticipated number of computer progranners and 
systems analysts needed in 1966-67, 1968-69, and 1970-71, and 
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necessary quallficatiors for data i recessing ocrsonnel. 

Other procedures included a survev and analysis of published 
material on the subject, a survey of the background of data 
rofipunications , and a cotnnarison involving economic factors 
and training requirements of a data connuni cations system. 

It was concluded that the system is vforkable; that it has a 
sound basis both from an economic and a systems standpoint; 
and that it can provide all the training requirements 
established in the study and offer a curriculum »/hich will 
greatly enhance the position of graduates. Several recom- 
mendations were suggested concerning curriculum requirements 
and systems design. 



162 MANPOUZR PROJECTIONS, RECRUITMENT flEEOS AflO TPAININC RfOUIRE- 
MENTS FOR COMMERCIAL AIRLINE PILOTS IN THE UNITED STATES IPRO- 
1979, Sir.x)ns, Robert Marchand. Univ. of Southern California. 
69-16,565. O.B.A. Thesis. 280 n., 69. 

This study evaluated the reported airline pilot shortage in 
relation to certified air carriers; recruitment needs for 
qualified applicants; training requirements cs recommended 
by air carrierc, airline cantains, and flight officers; and 
airline pilot supply and demand during 1968-79. A literature 
review on foreign and domestic pilot shortages was followed 
by a questionnaire survey of air carriers and flight person- 
nel, and by interviews with aviation students and private 
flying school instructors concerning flight students and 
yearly output of civilian graduates. Findings include the 
following: (1) 46,000 airline pilots v'ill be employed in 

1979 by certified air carriers, and the yearly demand will 
be about 2,700; (2) the pilot shortage is over, and airlines 
appear to be having no difficulty in obtaining qualified 
graduates. Overall findings suggest a need for liaison, 
cooperation, and communication among air carriers, the armed 
forces, and cor.nercial flight training programs through such 
means as standardization of ground school and flight curri- 
culums, additional Instruncnt and airways procedure training, 
a new certified airline copilot license requiring 1,200 flight 
hours of expedience, and Federal funds for ci /Ilian flight 
school simulators and other equipment. 

See also: SECTIONS 5700 PPOFESSIfVlAL, TECHNICAL CONTINUINP 

EDUCATION: and 6500 OCCUPATIONAL TPJIININO; and Sections 6550 
Unskilled, Disadvantaged; and 6575 New Careers, Pararrofes- 
slonals 
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163 THE AMERICA!! MAHA^ER OVERSEAS REPRrSE!ITi;!0, LAPOE U.S. INDUS- 
TRIAL CORPORATlOflS; A STUDY DP SELECTED STArriRO STEPS A'lD 
.lOB ATTITUDES. Ivonccvich, .’ohn "ichael, ’’arvland Univ. 
69-7630. D.B.A. Thesis. 227 n. , 68. 

A Study vas nade of overseas staffing) nrocedures of large 
Anerican Industrial corporations, selection and rrodenarture 
training, and the job attitudes of overseas Avnerican managers. 
Ouestionnaire responses fron 127 foreign operations nanagors 
(rOH) and 127 overseas managers vrere used. These were among 
the findings; (1) most overseas managers were transferred 
three months or less afier selection; (2) the few FO'l's using 
tests to screen candidates did not evaluate the effectiveness 
of testing; (3) rofl's stressed independence, sincerity, and 
technical competence in their screening of candidates, while 
the overseas managers themselves stressed sincerity, adapt- 
ability, attitudes toward ncn-Anericans , and candidates' 
wives' opinions on moving overseas; (4) ROM's and managers 
both named inability to cone with larger managerial responsi- 
bility as the chief reason for performance failures overseas; 
(5) top managers perceived greater need satisfaction than did 
middle managers; (6) higher needs (autonomy and self-actualiza- 
tion) were relatively unmet for both domestic and overseas 
managers, but the overseas managers reported more dissatisfac- 
tion than the domestic managers with onnortuni ties for indenend 
ent thought and action. 



164 AH ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN JOB TASKS PEPFOntP BY SELECTED OHIO 
INDUSTRIAL SUPERVIS09S. Stewart, l.'illiam Joseph. Cincinnati 
I’niv. 69-6361. Ed. 0. Thesis. 261 p., 60. 

Using a pretes; J questionnaire, a survey v;as made of specific 
task nerfomance and educational needs of first-line industrial 
supervisors in Ohio. The questionnaire, consisting of 120 task 
items under the headings of Traninission of Corirunications, 
C.illding of flanagerent Skills, and Change in Altitudes, was 
administered to 472 supervisors, 194 industrial managers, and 
51 supervisory training instructors. A priority listing of 
tasks was also made from the data gathered, and it established 
a basis for determining trends suggested by the study. These 
wore among the findings and conclusions: (1) 105 of the task 

areas v/ere judged relevant, and 86 constituted areas of unmet 
training need; (2) 30 of these areas of need car^e under Trans- 
mission of Comuni cations, 31 under Building of Management 
Skills, and 25 under Change in Attitudes (including employee 
rxitlvation); (3) tasks reflecting hurvan involvement and under- 
standing vert' significantly imrortart, regardless of tht? tyre 



of v.’ork, and those tasks relatinn to the per. jual aspects 
of probler solving v/ere substantial. It v;as rocoriiended 
that courses be developed and/or nrerent courses revised 
and upgraded accordingly: 



165 Wi ANALYSIS OF S!'ALL liUSIUESS ADMINISTRATION HANAGC^'ENT TRAIN- 
ING PRf/dRAM. Gal.Srnith, Oliver. Calif nia Nniv. 69-11,883. 
250 p. , 68. 

This study examined the impact of the Small Businesc Administra- 
tion (SCA) Management Training Program at San Diego State Col- 
lege on its participants, and investigated certain character- 
istics of small businessmen that might relate to acceptance 
cr rejection of concents presented in the nrogram. The sam- 
ple consisted of 57 past participants (38 o.mer managers and 
19 nonownorsl, 65 nonnarticipants (60 owner managers and five 
nonowners), and 30 senior business students. Training con- 
sisted of eight two-hour sessions given by college faculty. 
Behavior change was measured using 55 managerial actions 
recomended in the SDA training nronram. Attitudes were 
measured on ten dimensions. Findings Included the following: 

(1) as compared to participants, non'^articinant small business- 
men were more authoritarian, shosved stronger convictions, and 
v1ev..'d the role of religion in a way more closely akin to the 
classic business ideology; (?) nregren participants showed no 
significant attitude or behavior changes; (3) business stu- 
dents were less authoritarian, shov;oi less strength of con- 
■ victionr, expressed a greater need for independence, and weie 
less bound to the classic business ideology, than the businoss- 
• men. It was concluded that the SBA program was not achieving 
its goals, but that changes in structure and presentation could 
help it succeed. 



166 A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF UNI'TPSrY EXECUTIVE DEVELOP! ENT 
PROGRAMS CONDL'CTEO p; igcQ ,vm IN 1P68. '.’est, Jude P. Iowa 
Univ. 69-21, 741. 177 n. , 69. 

Stressing changes in prooran status, this study examined all 
American universitins offering executive devolo^rent programs 
(EDP). Criteria v.ere six oronrar features and six institu- 
tional characte Msti cs. Inforrstien cane, fror’ con feronce 
brochures and standard statistical sources, interviews wit*- 
program directors and researchers, and gjestionnaifes sent 
to program directors. These vere amcing the e;rdings: (1) 

ton universities had discontinued their institutes by 19FR, 
while two others had reduced their seminars frer two to one; 
(2) during 1958-6C, 11 universities added 13 rew programs; 
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(3) schools conducting EDP tended to have been established 
relatively early; (4) 81? of EDP schools •..■ore authorized to 
offer graduate degrees; (G) broadening participants' vision 
and enhancing decision-making ability v;ere the leading EOP 
objectives in 1968; (6) the major changes in program con- 
tent and methods have been toward more sessions on the busi- 
ness envi rontient, and from case study techniques alone toward 
a more dive>‘sified approach; (7) most programs ran from two 
to seven weeks, and 55? of confere’ces were held in the sum- 
mer. !t was concluded that certain business schools lacking 
the institutional characteristics outlined in ‘:h1s study may 
have difficulty sustaining EDP. 



167 THE DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF MANAGERIAL TALENT: A CASE 

STUDY OF MAJiUFACTURIHG MANAGERS IN COLUMBUS, OHIO. KreiJer, 
Leonard fmil, Ohio State Univ. 68-15,342. 33’. p. , 68. 

Mobility and educational development rattems were studied 
for 498 Columbus, Ohio, area managers, largely at lower and 
middle levels. One main finding was that the diversity of 
labor mobility and educational develoomcnt patterns in the 
total sample could be reduced by dividing the manufacturing 
managers into more homogeneous subcategories according to 
seven departmental areas of work. Compared with other occu- 
pational groups, the Columbus managers were relatively low 
on the occupational, employer, and geographic diriensions of 
mobility. Employer shifts were likely to be complex, involv- 
ing at least No of these dimensions; and many shifts were 
in occupation only. The majority of the managers reached 
their positions only after a number of years in nonmanagerial 
work, and remained employed within their departmental areas. 
Host felt that a college education provided adequate nrenara- 
tion for their positions, and it was apparent that many posi- 
tions, especially in production management, could be adequately 
filled by persons without college training. Yet, although 
experience seetivKl to aid the development of managerial human 
re.ations skills and provided knowledge about technical 
requirements and the individual company, substitution of 
experience for formal education did not appear to he gen- 
erally the case, (The document includes 87 tables and 185 
references,) 



168 INDUSTRIAL HAVAGEUNT PRACTICES AND iANACEftNT EDUCATION IN 
WEST PAKISTAN: A STUDY OF THEIR RELATIONSHIP IN THE INWS- 

TRIAL OEVELOPttNT PROCESS. Richard, Sandra Clayton, Texas 
Univ,, Austin, 69-6207, 180 n.', 68. 
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A study was r^dc of relationships of industrial nanagenent 
practices to ranagenient education in Host Pakistan’s indus- 
trial developi.ent. Directors of institutions having manage- 
ment education courses, and over 69 managers at 30 family, 
government, and foreign controlled plants In Karachi were 
interviewed on policies, practices, and problems in organiza- 
tion, production, employee relations, management climate, and 
the selection and training of managers. It was concluded 
that, by permitting high profits in spite of production 
inefficiencies, governiPent policies ruled out any role that 
management education might have played in improving industrial 
management practices. There was also evidence that trans- 
ferability of productivity improvement techniques proved 
successful when applied by experienced managers, hut results 
of applying Western developed organizational relationships 
and behavioral concents wore inconclusive. 



169 THE INTERIIATIOflAl LAOOP ORnAfllZATIOII AJJD rANArElCflT DEVELOP- 
MENT IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES (VOLUllES I AND II). Ahou- 
Aish, Abdallah Mchamed. California Untv. 70-9921. 10A2o., 

69. 



This study dealt with the effectiveness of international 
management develooment assistance given underdeveloped 
countries by the International Labour Organisation (I.L.O.), 
under the framework of the United Nations. It traced, des- 
cribed, and analyzed I.L.O.'s strategies, resources, and pro- 
grams applied until 1965 and develoned a scheme for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of the assistance. Data were obtained 
mainly from United Nations records. Several case studies 
covering operations over four to five years v'ere constructed. 
Interpretive and evaluative onen-ended interviev'S were con- 
ducted with persons involved in the programs', and a brief 
survey made in sorx; non-I.L.O. -assisted countries served as 
a comparative frame of reference. The study showed that 
I.L.O.'s interest in ranagenont development was essentially 
derived from its primary goals of improving labor conditions; 
relatively weak resources were cornitted to its assistance 
role and assistance vras essentially United to narixx^ fields 
of functional specializations. It tended to be based on 
inadequate recognition and definition of national character- 
istics, problems, and environmental context; the goals of 
projects fell short of dealing with the real needs on a 
national scale. 



170 AN INVtSTirATION Of THE APPLICADILITY Of rflDEPJI fANADf'ENT 
PROCESSES Dr INDUSTRIAL I'A'IADERS IN TUPKEY. Lauter, Deza 
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Peter. California Univ. 69-11,093, 260 p., 68, 

This study noted Anerican concepts of modem management which 
Turkish industrial managers tend to find difficult} identified 
cultural, economU, and other factors that impede application 
of modern management processes; and coriipared the practices of 
American overseas managers with those of Turkish managers of 
domestic firms, llanagerial performance was examined in eight 
Anerican and eight comparable Turkish firms, and 73 representa- 
tives of all walks of Turkish life were interviewed. Import 
quota restrictions, labor laws, political uncertainty, atti- 
tudes toward managers, views of authority and subordinates, 
lack of capital or organi 2 ed capital markets, inflation, lack 
of economic stability, lack of socioecoiomic in'^ormation, the 
mismatching of educational and industrial requirements, and a 
lack of skilled workers and qualified managers, all acted as 
constraints. Such constraints were so strong that the Ameri- 
can managers could not and perhaps did not want to overcome 
most of them. Moreover, all Anerican companies operated in 
moderately competitive or outright sellers' markets, and most 
managers had been away from the American business world from 
10 to 15 years. These managers, however, seemed to be accom- 
plishing their organizational objectives. 



171 MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMUIT PR0C^AJ!S IN THE SUO.Vl: A COKPAPATIVE 
STUDY, £1 Jack, Ahmed Kassan. California I'niv. 70-C138, 

289 p., 69, 

This is a case study of management development in the Sudan, 
as playing an important, if not the most important, role in 
the process of economic development. Based on seconoary data, 
it describes and appraises what is being done. The appraisal 
is based on the experience of other countries, particularly 
that of Egypt and Indonesia, It was found that late-starting 
countries could rely on knowledge developed in the advanced 
countries} that the Operational School of management is most 
coemonly u<ed because of its simplicity and practicability; 
that more training is given in the public sector than in the 
private; and that training for top administrators in both sec- 
tors is lagging behind that for middle rranagenent. 



172 KANAGEMDIT DEVELOPMENT TWINING: UlLTIPLE ICA5UREMEHT OF ITS 

EFFECT WHEN USFO TO INCREASE THE IMPACT OF A LONG TERM MOTIVA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM. Camcaly, John Brener, Vfashinnton Univ, 
69-1149. D.e.A. Thesis, 249 p., 68. 




This field 1?ivestigation applied rultiple measures to determine 
effect', of management development training when used to Increase 
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the benefits from a long-term motivational program. Two 
experimental groups and a control group were used. Instru- 
ments applied Included the Miner Sentence Completion Scale, 
the Leadership Opinion Questionnaire (LOQ), and a special 
Pride In Performance (PIP) questionnaire. Pretest and Post- 
test measures were obtained of the tendency of managers to 
behave In ways relevant to the managerial role, how they feel 
they should supervise, and attitudes toward the PIP concept. 
Effects of development training In causing change were 
statistically analyzed. Data from the LOQ were expanded In 
an overlay exhibit to elucidate the direction and magnitude 
of change. The study found that development training pro- 
duced changes opposite to those desired by top management; 
top mimagers need to state and define clearly the organiza- 
tional goals to be furthered by development courses; early 
coordination of evaluation strategy, selection of measure- 
ments, goals, and program design <s needed for effective 
evaluation; and the measurement Instiuments did not measure 
the same thing. 



173 MANAGEMENT TRAINING AND EVALUATION BY MAJOR UNITED STATES 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. Sheffleck, Charles Faurlaux. 

Wayne SUte Uni V. 70-3443. Ed. D. Thesis. 181 p., 69. 

This nationwide questionnaire survey covered the history, 
present organization, top management Involvement, and other 
features of the total system of management training and 
evaluation In a random sample of corporations aopcarlng 
among the largest 500 listed In "fortune" (June 15, 1968, 
Issue) and having at least one member listed In the 1968 
American Society for Training and Development (ASTD) mem- 
bership directory. There were 73 usable responses. Data 
were obtained on corporate sales, net profit, number of 
employees, and Individual ASTD meni)ershln by chief cor- 
porate training ot fleers. These were among the major 
findings; (1) 96t of nartfclpatlng corporations had 
v'anageoent training activities, 961! also conducted formal 
evaluations of the training function, and 661! stated that 
organizational development was part of their corporation 
strategy; (2) 82X of the chief corooratlon training 
officers stated they saw a oositive change In top manage- 
ment attitudes toward manaoement training; (3) 96X of these 
training officers were college graduates, and 52* had 
advanced degrees; (4) 621! of the respondents reported 
that the amount of evaluation of their management train- 
ing programs had Increased In recent years. 
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U4 MIDDLE MANAGERS' EXPECTATIONS OF THE FUTURE WORLD OF WORK: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. Haas, John Arthur. 
Pittsburgli Unlv. 70-2053. 195 p., 69. 

The middle manager of today needs to acquire new skills and 
knowledge to enable him to manage tomorrow's corporation 
effectively. The purposes of this study were; to provide 
a means by which managers may assess the future world of 
work and to describe it by means of these assessments; and 
to compare present with past predictions of the same future 
point In time. In order to Identify continuing and chang- 
ing trends; and to examine the effects an assessment of the 
future has on managers’ subsequent plans for their own train- 
ing And development. Two Instruments were developed, a 
World of Work Questionnaire and a Personal Development Plan. 
The former Is divided Into two parts--one containing Items 
considered rational In context; the other Items considered 
behavior. The latter Instrument listed various skills, 
areas of knowledge, and training methods. Managers were 
asked to Indicate for each the value to them of receiving 
further training. A total of 139 managers responded. 

Present predictions were found to agree with past ones. 

The study also demonstrated that opportunity to attend to 
particular aspects of the future can lead nvanagers to 
broaden the scope of what they considered re1e\ant train- 
ing for themselves. 



175 A PR0GR.AH OF ENTREPRENEURIAL EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT; THE CASE OF NORTHEAST BRAZIL. Turke, John Miles. 
California Unlv. 68-8769. 255 P.,68. 

A cross-cultural comparative analysis was made of managerial 
education programs In the United States an! Braill and, 
based on the findings, an entrepreneurial education program 
was designed for underdeveloped Northeast Brazil. Persons 
were found In this region who could act as entrepreneurs 
except for a lack of fundamental knowledge and skills; more- 
over, economic development would be stimulated by educating 
these people. A research model based on three conponents-- 
the educational program, the business environment, and the 
nana<jer-entrepreneurs--was developed. A survey questionnaire 
was administered to 199 managers and latent entrepreneurs In 
Sao Paulo and Los Angeles, and data were collected on Indi- 
viduals and the business environment In Northeast Brazil. 
Managers In Los Angeles end Sao Paulo were very similar to 
each other but differed greatly from latent entrepreneurs 
In Northeast Brazil. The business environments of Los 
• Angeles and Sao Paulo differed moderately, but both were 
quite different from that of Northeast Brazil. Differences 
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betwcfin managerial education In Los Angeles and in Sao Paulo 
were generally administrative. The new program Is unique In 
that It stresses knowledge and skills necessary for starting 
new businesses and engages the participants In new business 
formation. 



*176 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEMBERS SATISFACTION WITH SERVICE CLUB 

MANAGEMENT PROCESSES AND PERCEPTION OF CLUB MANAGEMENT SYSTEM. 
Dawson* Frances Trigg. North Carolina State Univ. 70-9179. 
Ed. D. Thesis. 142 p. , 69. 

A study was made to determine the relationships among: (1) 

satisfaction of members with service club management pro- 
cesses and member's Perception of management systems, (2) 
perception of service club management system to selected 
Independent variables, and (3) satisfaction to perception 
of service club management systems with Independent vari- 
ables controlled. A questionnaire was used tc collect data 
from members of 28 service clubs in Alamance County, North 
Carolina. Analysis of the data shov/ed that service club 
members who felt highly satisfied with the club's manage- 
.■nent processes perceived the management systems to be a 
participative type of operation. Those who felt least 
satisfied perceived the club's management system as a 
consultative operation. The level of satisfaction of 
service club members was significantly related to the per- 
ception of the service club management systems and processes. 
Independent variables were found to be significantly related 
to their perception of service club management systems. 



177 A STATISTICAL STUDY TO ESTIMATE THE PERCEIVED TRAINING NEEDS 
FOR A FRAME OF ORGANIZATIONS IN HUDSON COUNTY, N.J. Bitler, 
Thomas F, New York Univ, 69-19,159. 204 n., 69. 




The study alms at uncovering, and broadly classifying, mana- 
gerial and supervisory training needs, as seen by the chief 
executive In a frame of organliatlons for Hudson Coi’nty, New 
Jersey, large and small organliatlons were compared, a small 
organization being defined as having less than 100 emoloyccs. 
Manufacturing, transportation, v/holesale and retail, and ser- 
vice Industries vfere possible sampling units. Data we^e col- 
lected by means of a questionnaire and personal Interviews. 
Almost all executives saw high utility In maitagement develop- 
ment. Of organizations that v-ould encourage training, the 
large majority would also make financial assistance available 
to trainees. In both large and snail organizations, princi- 
ples of management and human relations ranked as the most 
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pressing needs. Half of the executives saw the lower level 
of managenent as most In need of training; however, In large 
organizations an equal per cent (50) selected middle manage- 
ment and In small organizations 26? saw the middle level and 
"(5X, the upper level as most In need of training. Host 
organizations favor In-company training handled by their 
own people; In the future they may combine outside training 
with Inplant programs. Twenty-five per cent of large, and 
13? of small organizations, reported that they had a formal 
managerial training program. 



178 A SYSTEMS APPROACH TO THE PLANNIHG AND FORUJLATION OF TECH- 
NOLOGY AUGMENTED PROGRAMS FOR MANAGEMENT EDUCATION. Burke, 
Thomas Edward. Texas Univ. 69-21,790. 203 p., 69. 

A management education planning approach called Computer- 
Assisted Subject Area (CASA) has been conceptualized as a 
framework for viewing, evaluating, and recording efforts 
to Improve the effectiveness of a subject area to be inte- 
grated within an overall curriculum, CASA Is: a generalize! 

set of models which feature a hierarchy of activities in 
developina a subject area; an organizational library struc- 
ture, or Information repository, for noting and updating 
findings and working criteria for use In curriculum plan- 
ning; and a network of cybernetic representation to high- 
light dynamic Interrelationships between various human and 
machine elements germane to a professor's subject area. 

Use of CASA is Illustrated In planning a series cf programs 
to give practicing managers a broad but concise Introduction 
to computer technology. Eleven teachlng/leaming modules 
were developed, with attention to features and limitations 
of classroom lectures, films, computer simulations, panel 
discussions, and other methods and media. Two experimental 
computer programs (Leisure and Architect/Client) led to the 
conclusion th^it a professor untrained In computer use could, 
in association with regular classroom duties, gain a basic 
understanding of computer-augmented teaching. 

See also: Section 2350 Organizational Development; and 
SEaiON 5700 PROFESSlCflAL, TECHNICAL CONTirfJlNG EDUCATION 



6500 OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 

179 Al ANALYSIS OF FACIORS ASSOCIATED WITH PERCEPTION OF ROLE BY 
STATE SUPERVISORS OF VOCATlOflAL -EOUCATION. Maglosos, loel 
Hans. Ohio State Unlv. 69-11,667, ?28 n., 68, 
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To develop a b.jis for understanding the relationships be- 5 

tween change orientation of state supervisors of vocational ' 

education and selected individual, intraorgani national , and 
extraorganizational factors, 12 major hypotheses and 63 i 

pairs of null and alternative hypotheses were formulated 
upon the basis of a theoretical framework. Responses to a 
mailed questionnaire were obtained from 191 of 224 state 
division personnel in eight states randomly selected from 
two size-strata of a 31-state study population. Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov, chi-square, and Spearman coefficient of correlation 
were utilized in statistical analysis. Supervisors at higher 
Job levels were found to be more dynamic. More dynamic | 

supervisors, (1) had more education, more college degrees, I 

more returns to college after entering professional educa- 
tion, (2) had a higher percept ion of their salaries 
relative to others in the nation, (3) were more likely 
to have lived in smaller comunities during elementary 
and high school, (4) were currently working In state divi- 
sions without personnel selection policies, and (5) were 
found to be female. It was generally concluded that state 
supervisors valued dynamic supervisory behavior, but dif- 
fered within and between Job level categories and state 
supervisory staffs. Further research to Identify, cluster, 
and measure Independent variables within this and other 
theoretical frameworks for study of orientation, behavior, 
and Interaction of supervisors were suggested. 



180 A COMPARATIVE 5TUDY OF THE EOUCAT.'TflAL PERCEPTIOHS OF A 
SELECTED GROUP OF PARTICIPANTS AIID HOH-PARTICIPANTS IN A 
OEPARTMEHT OF DEFENSE SPONSORED VOCATIONAL TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM, Sida, Donald Wayne. South Carolina Unlv, 70-9313. 

80 p , , 69 , 

A survey of separating servicemen stationed at the Third 
United States Arniy's Fort Jackson installation provided data 
for an analysis of differences between those men who par- 
ticipated In a vocational training program sponsored by the 
Department of Defense and those who did not. Responses ut 
high school graduates were compared with those of high school 
dropouts. Participants saw themselves as havln^ haen more 
successful In schoolwork In the past; thought of their teach- 
ers as having been considerate of their feelings and of their 
fathers as having been satisfied with their school experience j 
and perceived students as having a greater role In classroom 
decision-making than did non-participants. 
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A COHPARISW or THE OPINIONS Of APULT EDUCATICfi LEADERS AND 
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EMPLOYHEMT SERVICE SPECIALISTS REnARDIflC, THE RELATIONSHIP 
OF ADULT EDUCATION PROORA/-1S TO EMPLOYMENT NEEDS IN SELECTED 
URBAN COMMUNITIES. Rirple, Kenneth Earl, Michigan State 
Univ. 68-17,126. Ed. 0. Thesis. 222 p. , 68. 

By investigating the opinions of 35 adult edu'.ators and 33 
employjnent service specialists, this study sought to deter- 
mine how effectively certain adult education nrcgrafns in 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin were meeting the 
educational and job-preparation needs of individuals and 
communities, and to assess the relevance of adult education 
objectives to participants' needs and interests. Individual 
structured Interviews were used in which respondents cate- 
gorized each of 20 educational activities as either impera- 
tive, very desirable, desirable, nemissihlo, or undesirable. 
These were among the findings: (1) no single activity was 

considered Imperative by a majority of educators or special- 
ists; (2) while educators generally approved of all the 
activities, priority was given to assuring adequate oppor- 
tunity for continuing education to all adults in the com- 
munity! (3) the educators were reluctant to be daring or 
innovative in planning effective job-preparation programs; 

(4) the adult educators did not seek the heln of employ- 
ment-service specialists in program planning; (5) guidance 
and counseling services offered by adult educators to par- 
ticipants in education and training programs were inadequate. 



182 DETERMINANTS OF RATES OF RETURN TO INVESTMENT IN ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING, Rasmussen, Dale Bruce. Southern Methodist Univ, 
PB-184-024. 159 p., 69. 

The study evaluates public investment in on-the-job training 
(OJT) and tries to identify systematic determinants of the 
profitability of this investment. Profiles of age and earn- 
ings by occupation are estimated for the South and other 
regions, and for whites and nonwhites, from data in the one- 
in-1,000 census sample and are then adjusted to the regional 
level using wage survey indexes. Concents of profitability 
reflect three kinds of assumptions: (l) transfers (govern- 

ment expenditures for allowances to trainees) are not a cost; 
(2) transfers arc a cost; (3) increases in tax revenue are 
the sole benefit detived from OJT, The methodology of the 
study is an aggregate approach to evaluating investment by 
utilizing detailed information describing individuals. 



183 A PLAN OF ORGAN I ZAT I Oil, AOMIf'ISTRATIGN , AND ELEIitNTS OF 

FINANCE FOR VOCATIOfiAL-TECHNICAL ADULT EDUCATION, B1R'«INGI!W1 
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CITY SCHfiOL SYSTEf. Shclion, John Alton. Alat ana Univ. 
68-15,511. Ed. n. Thesis. 256 p. , 68. 

Designed to help formulate a plan of organization and adminis- 
tration for vocational and technical education and adult edu- 
cation in the Birtningham, Alabama, city schools, this study 
entailed an extensive literature review on vocational educa- 
tion and administrative natters; a historical review of 
several Birmingham schools (Paul Hayne School, I^echanical 
Arts Night School, 01 in Vocational School, and recent plans 
for a technical division in the John Herbert PhilHns High 
School); a survey of existing Birmingham vocational educa- 
tion programs; and an evaluative survey of public school 
vocational and technical programs in the Hillsborough County 
System (Tampa, Florida), the Brevard County System (Cocoa 
Beach), and the DeKalb County System (Decatur, Georgia). In 
these studies of three outstanding Florida and Georgia oro- 
grams, reactions were obtained from vocational personnel as 
to the effectiveness of certain administrative processes. 

The resulting Birmingham plan, based on a stated rationale 
as well as on the literature and program reviews. Included 
certain elements of finance to point up Increased Federal 
financial participation in vocational education. 



184 RELEVANT LEARNINGS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING OPERA- 
TIVE. Dirksen, Ralph Edward. Ohio State Univ. 70-6765, 

291 p., 69. 

A study was made to Identify relevant knowledges for opera- 
tives (semi-skilled workers) in manufacturing firms and to 
compare the way in which three groups perceived these knowl- 
edges. A set of 72 iters was categorized as personnel, 
management, production, and general industrial practices. 

A card deck, an adaptation of Q-sort technique, was adminis- 
tered to 85 operatives, 30 manageis, and 30 industrial arts 
teacher educators at Ohio State University. Each person 
sorted the cards into: (1) related to operative work, (2) 

somewhat related, and (3) unrelated. There was the strong- 
est agreement between operatives' ranks and managers' ranks. 
Ranking second in agreement were the ranks between managers 
and educators, and third were the ranks botv/een operatives 
and educators. Neither industrial arts experience, age, 
educational attainment, nor size of firm made any significant 
difference in hovt operatives sorted the items. It was con- 
cluded that there are knowledges of value to operatives that 
could well be Incorporated into existing school programs, 
among them, industrial arts. The card sort technique employed 
with workers was deemed a proniSinq approach to curriculum 
development. 
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185 SURVEY Of PREStUT METHODS OF FOLLOM-UP OF PUBLr POST SECOHD- 
ARY SCHOOL ORAOiJATES IN COOPERATIVE AND PREPARAl.iRY VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS AND DEVELOPMENT OF A FOLLOVMIP, Goff, Maurice L. 
Wyonlng Univ, Ed, 0. Thesis 221 p, , 68. 

A study was made to assess follow-up procedures for gathering 
Infonnatlon from graduates of public post secondary vocational 
and technical programs, and to develop an effective procedure 
involving a minimum of time and money. The procedure devel- 
oped In this study was designed to supply data requested 
annually by the U.S. Office of Education, Fifty state directors 
provided names of 168 local administrators using systematic 
follow-ups, and gave suggestions for developing a procedure. 
Findings Included the following: (1) follov-/-ups were almost 

exclusively conducted at the local level; (2) of 134 local 
administrator respondents named by state directors as using 
systematic follow-ups, 15.4?5 had no graduates; (3) the most 
cotirnon method {used by 30.5?! of the local administrators) was 
to get data fi-om students before graduation; (4) six state 
directors reported no systematic or reliable local follow-ups; 
(5) a procedure, usable with either large or small groups, 
which could provide accurate Information was used to some 
extent by 51. 5X of the admin Istra tors. The study revealed 
some neglect In effective evaluation and ascertained objective 
limitations In constructing fcl low-up devices. 



186 TRAINING PROGRAMS OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY IN THE GREATER CLEVELAND 
AREA, lacobelH, ,lohn Louis. Texas Univ. 69-21 ,834, 256 p, , 

69. 



Using personal Interviews with 131 employers (establishments) 

In greater Cleveland, this study surveyed current policies, 
practices, and attitudes In training advantaged and disadvantaged 
labor, and sought to dotemfne the best possible way to coor- 
dinate Federal and private training programs, The research 
covered such matters as skill shortages, training by private 
Industry versus other labor procurement methods, factors 
Influencing training, Industry's manpower projections, prob- 
lems with disadvantaged labor, the Impact of Federal training 
programs, periodic reporting by Industry, and Federal financial 
Incentives for training. It was concluded that Federal finan- 
cial aid for industrial training of advantaged workers should 
be considered, and should be tied to commitments from individual 
employers in train an equal number of the disadvantaged under 
two or three year contracts, during which Federal funds vould 
pay much of the cost. Oecause of the nature of private train- 
ing programs, a tight labor market Is the best rtotlvator to 
cause employers to increase training, especially for the dis- 
advantaged, Therefore, the Federal government should maintain 



I 



a tight labor market and create ,1obs for disadvantaged labor. 

See also; Sections under SECTION 5700 PROFESSIONAL, TECH- 
NICAL CONTINUING EDUCATION; and SECTION 6200 MANAGEMENT ANO 
SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT 



6S50 Unskilled, Disadvantaged 

i87 AN ANALYSIS OF SELECTED TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR DISADVANTAGED 
YOUTH, Hotzel, Leon William. CaAholic Univ. of America. 
69-17,640, 259 p., 69. 

A study was made of three disadvantaged youth training pro- 
jects to determine the degree to which guidelines from 
behavioral technology and educational studies were being 
used in the programs. From a review of behavioral science 
and learning research evolved a model which explicated the 
functions which should be implemented in an operational 
instructional system designed for training disadvantaged 
youth. Based on the system elements defined by this model, 
an "Instructor Inventory* vas prepared to query the in- 
structors of each of the training programs on 12 instruc- 
tion? 1 system elements. Since none of the programs had 
defined training objectives in terms of Job-reouired be- 
haviors, the entry tests were not related to specific 
objectives, but rather to general achievement levels; they 
did not provide a basis for establishing individual be- 
havioral deficits. Viewing the three training programs from 
a management or a "policy" point of view and using the model 
as the criterion, the writer concluded that there was no 
integrated, learner-centered instructional system in opera- 
tion at any of the locations. 



188 ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE SELECTION OF APPLICANTS 
FDR RETRAINING SCHOOLS AT JAMES CONNALLY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
ANO SUCCESS IN GAINING TRAINING-RELATEO EMPLOYMENT Af/0 A 
SALARY INCREASE. JCuntz, Elmer Lee. Texas A and M Univ. 

69-8486. 138p.,6A. 

Relationships were investigated between; (1) General Aptitude 
Test Battery scores and trainee selection criteria in a man- 
power training program at the James Connally Technical Institute, 
Waco, Texas, and (2) trainee success in gaining training- 
related employment and a salary increase. Subjects (244 
trainees taking eight classes in mechanics, mechanical draft- 
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'lag, and rater and sewage riaintenance) were divided into 
six groups by subsequent enpioyir.ont and course conpietion 
or noncomnletion. Data on race, marital and family status, 
previous salary, and personal traits were also gathered. 
Findings included the following; (1) aptitudeb, intel- 
ligence, perception, motor coordination, finger and manual 
dexterity, and educational level vjere all related to suc- 
cess (or lack thereof) in obtaining training-related 
employment; (2) finger dexterity, age, and educational 
level were significantly related to salary increases and 
training-related employment after training; (3) most train- 
ees were employed, 60X in training-related occupations; (4) 

B2% of subsequently employed trainees receiveo higher salaries; 
(5) finger dexterity scores of those in training-related 
employment were higher than those of less successful trainees. 



189 A COMPARISON OF ACADEMIC ADVANCEI'EHT IN READINO AS A RESULT 
OF INDIVIPJAL AND PROUP INSTRUCTION WITH dOB CORPS WOMEN, 
McColl, Diana Roberta Duncan. Oregon Univ. '0-2526, Ed. 0. 
Tliesis. 88 p., 69. 

The purpose for the study was to examine reading gains of Job 
Corps students receiving instruction individually or in small 
groups, and to compare the differential effects of these 
gains on social and personal adjustment of the students, 
Thirty girls were randomly assigned to each of two experi- 
mental groups; individual Instruction (II) and small groups 
(GI), A third group of 25 girls attended regular remedial 
reading classes. The girls wore tested before and after 
forty-five minute periods of i"eading instruction, using the 
Stanford Achievement Test and the California Test of Person- 
ality, A comparison of mean pretest and posttest scores 
showed that there were no significant differences in reading 
gains or in personal and social adjustment for all groups. 

The examination of relationship between the gains in reading 
and gains in personal and social adjustment were varied. 



190 EMPLOYMDn EXPERIENCE AFTER MDTA TRAINING: A STUDY OF THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELECTED TRAINEE CHARACTERISTICS AND 
POSHRAINING EXPERIENCES. Trooboff, Benjamin llichael . Georgia 
State College. 69-2261, D.B.A, Thesis. 222 n., 6C. 

Graduates and dropouts of the Atlanta, Georgia, Training pro- 
gram under the f'anpower Development and Training Act were 
surveyed to ascertain training effectiveness and to seek 
relationships between certain trainee characteristics and 
employment success. Using a mailed questionnaire, the study 
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surveyed 1,062 graduates and 444 dropouts from 24 different 
skill training programs during the period 1963 to 1966. 

Major findings included the followlr^. (1) graduates 
enjoyed a higher percentage of employment time (842) than 
dropouts (67. 4«); (2) graduates rose from an average of $.98 
an hour to $1,76, while dropouts went frofii $1.07 to $1.51; 

(3) when enrol lees vrere separated by race and sex, male 
graduates and dropouts did not differ notably on employment 
after training, and white graduates and dropouts did not dif- 
fer In earnings; (4) i.iarltal and family status, wage earner 
status, and other factors contributing to responsibility 
significantly effected the percentage of time employed after 
training whenever the factors tended tov/ard greater responsi- 
bility; (5) trainee characteristics selected for this study 
cannot be used as a predictive device when discriminant 
analysis Is used. 



*191 AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 

SELF-ESTEEM W(D ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN A POPULATIOfi OF DIS- 
ADVANTAGED ADULTS. Renbarger, Ray Nisch. Michigan State 
Unlv. 69-20,919. 186 p., 69. 

This study Investigated v/hethcr the self-esteem of dis- 
advantaged adult students can be Influenced by group guidance 
experiences; and to what degree, and hov/ much, academic 
ach1evef,)cnt Is Influenced by changes In self-esteem. Sub- 
jects (59 Negro women In a clerical training program in 
Detroit) were divided Into two experimental and two control 
groups. A ten-week group guidance experience was provided 
for experimental subjects. Pretest and posttcst measures 
were obtained using the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale and a 
specially designed self-esteem Inventory. Academic achieve- 
ment was measured by the language arts and arithmetic 
achievement subtests of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

Findings Included the following: (1) group guidance appeared 

to exert a negative but Insignificant Influence on self- 
esteem; (2) linproved sclf-esfeer; was positively related to 
Ir'prov^ academic achievement; (3) control '■rou'' dropouts 
showed slightly lower self-esteem, and significantly lov'er 
language achievement, than perslsters; (4) the disadvantaged 
adults did net score lower on self-esteem than a normal popu- 
lation. 



192 FEDERAL INCOME-MAINTENANCE AND MANpnWEP POLICY RELATED TO A 
SELECTED POVERTY GROUP IN f'ISSISSIPPI . Wilcox, Don Charles. 
Mississippi State I'niv. 69-13,656, O.B.A. Thesis, 255 p., 
69, 
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This study, while also surveying nationwide poverty, con- 
centrated on the ahih’ty of federal income maintenance and 
manpower policies to alleviate poverty in a selected 
Hississippi group, fiver 3,200 Mississinni families were 
analyzed for family characteristics and household heads' 
educational, training, and employment status. Findings 
included the follov/ing: (1) labor force particination, 

work experience, unemployment, and reliance on one wage 
earner were more prevalent in the Mississippi group, and 
educational levels were lower, than for the poor nationvride; 
(2) the chief needs were for medical aid, food supplements 
(needed by 60% of families), and some form of money supple- 
ment (if only temporarily to encourage participation in 
training programs); (3) over 40X of household heads needed 
training and adult basic education, and over 705! (largely 
men under 45 but also many men over 45 and females) were 
possible beneficiaries of manpower programs. The character- 
istics and needs of the Mississippi groun coincided with the 
objectives and eligibility criteria for Federal Income 
maintenance and manpower orogranr;, and areas of greatest 
nCvC were receiving some attention. Program adequacy must 
be questioned, however, in vlcv,' of adults' willingness and 
ability to participate, and program denendence on future 
budget allocations, 



193 THE FPF.EOOM QUILTIfir, BEE COOPERATIVE OF ALABAMA! AN ART 
EDUCATION INsTITU’E, Richardson, Jeri Pamela, Indiana 
Unlv, 70-7982, Ed. D. Thesis. 262 n. , 69. 

Using an Institution description taxonomy, this study sur- 
veyed the Freedom Quilting Bee Cooperative (FQB) of Alabama, 
comprised of Negro women who make and sell folk quilts. The 
history of the FQB and the area served was traced from 
slavery through the Depiesslon, the flew Deal, World War 
II, and postwar years up to Martin Luther King's movement. 
Socioeconomic, political, and other local conditions were 
also noted. FOB training and other functions were described 
within a framework including a cooperative institution, 
economic enterprise, political entity, self-help project, 
cultural exchange medium, and other components. After des- 
cribing the total institution, the study discussed how the 
FQO Cooperative promotes such broad objectives as skill 
development and cultural identity. It then compared FOB 
learning methods and content with methodology in other areas 
of adult education, and considered ways in which current FOB 
methods might t? apnlied elscvrhere. Pecomendations for a 
community learning center, service to young people, and other 
services and ideas for further research, were offered. 
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194 AN HISTORICAL AllO COST ANALYSIS OF MANPOWER AND TRAINING ACT 
PROGRAMS IN THE WASHOE COUfTTY (RENO) SCHOOL DISTRICTS. Flores, 
Frollan. Utah Hnlv. 69-1775. 203 p. , 68. 

This study dealt with the historical development of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962 and the cost of 
administering the program In three bookkeeping classes In the 
Washoe County School District, Nevada. Results of a question- 
naire completed by 39 class graduates (1962-65) were corMned 
with Information from the Washoe County School District and 
the Nevada State Employment Office. These were among the 
findings: (1) dropout rates were disproportionately high, 

Indicating a need for better selection procedures; (2) most 
trainees were unemployed at the start of training; (3) train- 
ing allowances dropped from $38 and $20 a week (1962-63) for 
adults and youth, respectively, to $3b and $19, but basic 
rates for adults viere adjusted upward during 1963-65 to cover 
additional dependents; (4) accounting and bookkeeping (In 
that order) were rated most Important among subjects studied 
by trainees; (5) younger students tended to stay In class 
whereas older students tended to drop out more readily; (6) 
all the 1965 graduates were eventually placed In training- 
related cinploytiient, but those with less than a high school 
education had more difficulty securing employment than other 
trainees. 



OCCUPATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS AND SUCCESS OF ON-THE-JOB TRAINEES, 
ChlUon, John Stephen. Ohio State UnW, 70-6745, 111 p,, 

oV. 

The purpose of this study was to determine occupational 
qualifications of trainees in a p re -employment program 
provided by the Center for Adult Education at Ohio State 
University and the Columbus Urban League and to Investi- 
gate the relationship between these qualifications and 
successful completion of on-the-job training. Seventy- 
five Columbus, Ohio, Inner-city residents (the majority 
Negro) were selected for study. Questionnaires, the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery, f'etrooolltan Achievement Test, 
and Vocational Preference Inventory were used to collect 
data. The trainees had a record of failure, both educa- 
tional and occupational. It was found that those more 
likely to complete on-the-job training were: women, train- 
ees scoring higher on spatial aptitude, those with less 
work experience, and those with vocational Interests related 
to the actual training petitions. Differences In age, gen- 
eral educational development, and eight of the nine aptitudes 
measured failed to differentiate between trainees. It was 
concluded that this pattern of vnemrloynent Interspersed 
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with temporary ,1obs at a lov; level will remain unless a cor^ 
rriU'iity provides opportunities for persons to become integrated 
irto all occupational categories of higher-level occupations. 



196 ill-THE-JOB TflAINir, FOR MINORITIES: AN INTERNAL STUDY. Frank, 
Harold Hillel. Cal ifornia Unlv. 70-2202. 358 p., 69. 

This study used not only formal Interviews, questionnaires, 

’nd attitude surveys, but also observations and informal 
•interviews, to evaluate the internal workings of a secre- 
tarial and clerical skill training program for nonwhite 
women. Most data cane from over 1,000 two to five minute 
observations of trainees during the on-the-Job phase of 
training. Additional observations were made in a classroom 
on company premises, where trainees received formal instruc- 
tion during the morning. Results of 1,129 random observa- 
tions of »»rk-area activities revealed that trainees spent 
69X of their time doing little (running errands, taking 
breaks, being idle, and so on) that contributed to skill 
development. Attention was also given to such aspects and 
influenf.es as: recruitment and selection procedures; the 
social, legal, political, and economic environment of the 
training program; race relations and other interactions 
among trainees and between them and teachers; and attitudes 
of the training supervisor. Arguments were set forth for 
restructuring this program and others like it. 



RETRAINING THE UNDEREDUCATED ADULT: THE OEVELORKENT AND 
IHPLEItNTATION OF A RETRAINING PROGRAM FOR UNDEREDUCATED 
AND UNEMPLOYED ADULTS BY A COMMUNITY COLLEGE. Rhodes, 

Harvey B. California Univ. 69-10,232. Ed, 0. Thesis. 

640 p. • 68, 

A detailed description of a vocational retraining project 
for unemployed and undereducated adults developed in 
California by Modesto Junior College between 1964 and 1966 
was nude. Over 1,000 unemployed and undereducated adults 
were referred to the New Hope Project under the provisions 
of the Manpower Development and Training Act, The nrimary 
goals were to assist the undereducated and unemployed aduU 
to; qualify for vocational training through a program of 
basic education; develop those capacities which will enable 
him to secure employment in an entry level occupation; and 
develop those competencies which would allow him to maintain 
continued employment. The most serious problem was attitude 
modification toward the world of -.fork. In the vocational 
training areas, great effort was made to stimulate the actual 
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and real conditions of the work world as closely as possible. 
The key to the integration of the total project depended on 
the demand from vocational areas. Through a review of pro- 
ject research data, particular attention v'as given to the 
results with welfare recipients, dropout rates of trainees, 
the rate of employment after training, and the degree to 
which trainees have maintained their jobs. 



*198 THE SELF-CONCEPT CHAflC-E OF flALE ADULTS ENROLLED IN A fi.D.T.A. 
AGRI-BUSINESS TRAINING PROGRAM, tionson, Marvin Ralph. 

Nebraska Univ. 69-22,289. 130 p., 69. 

This study investigated effects of a Manpower Develorment 
Training Act (HDTA) program on the self-concept of 178 maU 
adults, high school graduates and dropouts, enrolled in the 
Agri-Business School, The dropouts v/ere divided into those 
who successfully passed General Educational Development (GEO) 
tests and received a high school diploma (GED Successful), 
those who tried but failed {GED Unsuccessful), and those who 
did not try to obtain the diploma. Self-conceot changes were 
examined in relation to age, intelligence, length of training, 
and educational accomplishment. These were the conclusions; 

(1) graduates and nongraduates did not differ significantly 
on self-concept scores as they entered the MOT A program; 

(2) participants did show significant self-concept changes 
(positively related to educational accompli shricnt and length 
of training) during their enrollment in the program; (3) 
intelligence seemed significantly related to change for all 
groups but GED Unsuccessful ; (4) age seemed significant in 
the total group and for both GED groups. Recomendations 
called for additional research on the variables, flexible 
grouping of trainees, and more attention to motivational 
considerations. 



199 A STUDY OF A SELECTED h'AHPOWER DEVELOPMENT TPAINIflG ACT PRO- 
GRAM FOR TRAINING ADULTS, Vemeulen, Robert, Western 
Michigan Univ. 69-9901. Ed. D. Thesis. 18S p., 68. 

This study concentrated on evaluating the success of the Lincoln 
Skills Center, Kalamazoo, Michigan, in helping trainees imiirove 
their basic education and vocational skills and then to find 
suitable employment. Relationships ;,’ere also investigated 
between vocational proficiency and literacy skill levels as 
well as between basic education achievement and Job success. 

Ati interview schedule, the Stanford Achievement Test (Ad^ 3 nced 
Form), the Fundamental Achievement Series (Form XB), skills 
proficiency rating forms, a Michigan Employment Security Cor,- 
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ir.lssicn training form, and a follow-up form were used to 
obtain data from 156 trainees and 121 graduates. These 
were among the findings and conclusions: (1) trainees 

with initial skills above Grade 6 level made significant 
gains during 12 v/eeks of basic education, but lower-level 
trainees did not; (2) vocational training helped the 
majority, although significant gains were confined to cer- 
tain courses; (3) trainees generally showed gains in Job 
placement, Job status, wages, confidence, and length of 
employment, and a majority held training-related Jobs, In 
terms of numbers of trainees employed, this first phase of 
the Ceriter was Judged successful, 



200 A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF EXAMIHER RACE, SEX, AND STYLE ON 
TEST RESPONSES OF NEGRO EXAMINEES, Pelosi, John William. 
Syracuse Univ, 69-8642, 209 p., 63, 

This study investigated the Influence of examiner race 
(white versus Negro), style of interaction (v/arm versus 
cold), and sex (male versus female) on test responses of 
96 male Negro subjects enrolled in an antiooverty work 
experience program. The Infomation, Comprehension, 
Vocabulary, Digit-Symbol, Block Design, and Picture Arrange- 
inent subtests of the Wcchsler Adult Intelligence Scale were 
used, together with the Purdue Peghoard and the IPAT Culture 
Fair Tost. Contrary to mevious research findings which 
suggested inadvertent Mas due to white exam-ners, tl.,'* 
overall conclusion of this study was that examiner traits 
did not significantly influence performance by iegro male 
subjects on seven of the tests. The only exception was 
the IPAT Culture Fair Tost, on vfhich subjects treated 
coldly perfonned better under male Negro examiners than 
female Negroes, and better under white females than white 
r-ales, Irtplications and limitations of the study were dis- 
cussed. 




201 A SUIflARY OF JCB TRAlNINf PROGRAMS IN DETROIT: A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY, Sivnerfield, Ponatd Alfred, Michigan Univ, 168 p,, 
69. 

A fcllow-tp sttxly wa; made of 200 '.raduates (50 from each 
program) c different kinds of Job training in Detroit, 
Michigan, d'; ing 1960 through the Northern Systems Compary 
Training Center, the McNamara jkills Center, the Concen- 
trated Employment Program Orientation and Operation Main- 
stream (CEPO-Mainstream), and the Direct On-tlic-Job Train- 
ing Program (OvlT). Major findings included the following: 
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(1) OJT, v/hich had relatively highly qualified trainees, had 
a very favorable output (95X ernployed), and each of the other 
programs, v;hich had almost all hard-core unemployed or dis- 
advantaged trainees, had satisfactory results (70? to 80S 
employed); (2) the Morchern Systems program tended to Place 
trainees in lower-paying but higher status Jobs, while the 
CEPO-lia instream program placed trainees in higher-paying 
but lower-status (unskilled) Jobs; (3) the Skills Center 
program took longer to place trainees, who entered Jobs at 
intenriediate pay and status levels; and (4) in terms of 
trainee satisfaction, CEPO-fiainstream raiiked highest. 

Northern Systems and the Skills Center were intermediate, 
and OJT was generally rated low. 

See also: Sections 4750 Disadvantaged Groups; and 5230 

Adult Basic Education 



6575 New Careers, Paraprofessionalc. 

♦202 AN ANALYSIS OF THE EMERGING ROLES OF THE PARAPROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL-COJMJNITY AIDE WITH IMPLICATIONS POR STRATEGIES OF 
SCCIAI, CHAJiGE IN DISAOVAilTAGEO AREAS. Hadden, Marise AUena 
Tabor Bell. Michigan Oniv. 70-4095. 216 p. , 69. 

This study analyzed the use of paraprofossionals as school- 
connunlty workers {Cofirunity Counselors) by the Flint 
(Michigan) Coimnity Schools. The purpose was to examine 
percaptions and expectations of this position in order to: 
orpnize a framework for the emerging role of the indigeiious 
school -community worker in urban disadvantaged areas; make 
rec Jimendations for use vf these persons; and show the 
implications of such auxiliary personnel, Using question- 
naires, interviews, and documents, data were obtained from 
administrators of the K-12 program, the Mott Program of the 
Flint Board of Education, end the Hott Foundation; staff 
members in elementary schools; parents; and others. Role 
perceptions and expectations of the Community Counselors 
were compared with these others, findings revealed con- 
flicting perceptions and expectations, but there was a 
high degree of support of the Counselor’s effectiveness by 
parents. Findings suggested that the supervision, orienta- 
tion, and traini.ig of Counselors needed to be improved. 

The role should be professionalized in terms of specific 
duties and responsibilities; there should be a specific 
training prograai. The name should be changed to School* 
Cocrtunity Aide to stem the confusion resulting from the 
present title. 
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203 A STUDY OF C0I1PARATIVE CURRICULUMS TO TRAIN PEOPLE FOR I 

EHPLOYf€NT IN THE flUlWi SERVICES: A NEW CAREERS f'ODEL VS. j 

THE TRADITIONAL ACADEMIC APPROACH, f’clntyre, Dene Harper. I 

Oregon Univ. 70-2528. 131 p., 69. i 

This dissertation tested the significance of a specially ! 

designed training and educational program (college course 

v/ork| human development learnings, agency training) for new i 

careerist trainees In Washington State, as compared to a ; 

strictly academic program In wMch people plan to enter the 
human services by the usual college degree route. Quanti- 
tative measures of academic aptitu e (College Qualification 
Tests) and self-conceot (Tennessee Self-Concept Scale) were 
used, along with qualitative evidence from personal inter- 
views. An experimental group (Trainees) and a control 
group (regular college students)— a total of 28 sub.lects— 
were matched by age, race, cultuial and economic background, 
vocational preference, and pretests and posttest performance 
and scores. In several Instances of Iten evaluation In self- 
concept and academic aptitude, the new careerists showed 
higher posttest results than the control group. 



6600 Clerical , Sales 



204 THE CRITERIA USED FOR SCREENING THRESHOLD JOB APPLICANTS AND 
THE NATURE AND CONTENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMS OFFERED 
BY BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. Crabtree, Hart Ruby !<ax1ne, 

Colorado State Coll. 69-12,483. Ed. 0. Thesis. 136 p., 68. 

This was a study of screening and training programs for begin- 
ning office etrployees In business ard Industry, and of how 
these programs complement what U being done In public high 
schools. Data were obtained from current professional litera- 
ture and from Intervlevis with 60 training directors belonging 
to the American Society of Training Directors. Several con- 
clusions were reached: (1) businesses tend to expect public 

high schools to provide the necessary basic office skills and 
competencies; (2) since most beginning office employees do 
not take business education (except for typing and shorthand) 
while In high school, the high schools should plan to offer 
and stress business education courses and training In decision- 
making, social skills, hu;nan relations, and communications; 

(3) business training programs are more successful than high 
school training pi-ograms because of Imedlate and specific 
Job-phase evaluations, and this helps to motivate employees 
more stronglv. Business teachers should continue Lo strive 
for the skill development needed by beginning office workers. 
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publicize business education offerings niore actively, and 
teach all skill subjects on a production basis. 



205 FACTORS AFFECTING Thi. VOCATIONAL CHOICE OF V/OMN OF DIFFERENT 
AGES SELECTING CLERICAL AND SECRETARIAL OCOjPATIONS. Willniui'th, 
John Gary. Washington State Univ, 69-14,477, Ed. 0, Thesis. 

80 p. , 69, 

An attempt was made to examine the factors affecting v/omen of 
different ages in their selection of clerical and secretarial 
occupations. The factors considered were: health, intelligence, 

interests, previous work experience, stated reasons for pres- 
ent occupational choice, knowledge of employment opportunities 
and Job requirements, influence of parents, teachers, counselors, 
caseworkers, and friends, and the socioeconomic status of the 
women’s husbands, parents, and frirnds. Data were obtained 
from the California Test of Mental Maturity, and interest scale 
developed from items in the Kuder Preference Record, permanent 
school records, and a questionnaire. The subjects were 196 
women enrolled in the clerical and secretarial areas of the 
Olympia Vocational-Technical Institute during the 1966-67 and 
1967-68 school years. They were divided into three groups: 

16-20; 21-30; and 31-58 years. Results of the study Implied 
that younger women were likely to be more interested in the 
career aspects of a Job, while older women were likely to be 
more interested in the immediate conditions ond rewards sur- 
rounding the Job because of their concern for suen things as 
a need for money, the state of their health, and a desire to 
obtain additional family luxuries. 



206 OBJECTIVES FOR MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN LARGE DEPART- 
MENT STORES; THEIR OETEWilNATION AND IMPLICATIONS FOR PROGRAM 
DESIGN, Wentorf, Oarothy Arlene. Wisconsin Univ, 69-9735. 

227 p., 69. 

This study of supervisory/middle-ranagenent develonnent nro- 
grams for lares department stores focuses on the detemira- 
tion of training objectivas and the implications of these 
objectives for program design. To survey current practice 
in la»ge department stores, a questionnaire v/as sent to 71 
large stores which had at least 1000 err'lcyces, Thirty 
organizations representing a total of 26i store units and 
approximately 252,000 empl 9 yces resnonded with completed 
questionnaires. General findings of the survey show that, 
on the whole, supervisory /management programs in the large 
department stores studied are rather narrovr in scone and 
aimed at relatively low-level objectives. This is indicated 
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by the tendencies to conceive of development for this level 
as a course or series of courses rather than a many- faceted, 
sequential approach; to devote most efforts to training of 
new supervisors as opposed to continuing development or re- 
training of the entire group of supervisors; to concentrate 
on present ,iob responsibilities, compared to preparation for 
possible future promotion; and to emphasize the nanagenent 
functions which are usually most associated v/ith lower levels 
of supervision (supervision of people and control of day-to- 
day operations in contrast to planning and innovation and 
handling of risk and uncertainty). 



207 A STUDY OF THE OLDER WOMAN WIRKER WHO HAS ATTEMPTED TO ENTER 
THE W'HITE COLLAR LABOR F0"CE THROUhtI THE ASSISTANCE OF COUNTY 
TRAINING PROGRAMS IN CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS, Schrarun, Dwayne 
Gene, California Univ. PC-188-050, 165 p,, 69. 

This study investigited six clerical training programs in 
which woiiien 35 and older participated in Fresno, California, 
to determine if the programs helped these women in making 
an entry or reentry into the wliite collar labor force. It 
also sought to develop a profile of v/omen who participated 
in the training programs so that the results would provide 
direct, descriptive information for those engaged in the 
education, Job placement, and employment of older women. 
Findings indicated that the typical participant in the 
Fresno programs was 44 years of age; married; the mother 
of two or three children whose median age was 17; and a 
high school graduate; and had not held a clerical iob but 
had worked steadily at some kind of employment for at least 
one year. Out of the 58 v'omen interviewed, only 27.6Y> 
obtained clerical Jobs during or after their training. How- 
ever, training did make contributions toward eventual employ- 
ability for many of the women, 
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*203 ADOPTION OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS AS RELATED TO SELFCTFO 
FACTORS AND USE OF INFORMATION SOURCES IN ADOPTION PROCES:, 
Singh, Raghubar, Cornell Univ. 67-12,252. 269 p,, 67, 

This study conducted in a North Indian community development 
block is concerned with the adopticn of nitrogenous fertilizers 
by farmers as related to: (1) some of their socioeconomic 

characteristics, and (2) use of infer, nation sources and com- 
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nunicatlon channels at dif^'erent stages in the adoption pro- 
cess. The nain objectives v.era: (a) to assess the importance 

0 ? selected factors in predicting the adoption behavior of 
farmers; (b) to find the association between use of Inforra- 
tion sources and the stages in the adoption process; and (c) 
to identify the main characteristics of informal agricultural 
leaders. The findings of the study indicated that differential 
adoption of nitrogenous fertilizers could not be explained by 
family differences with respect to age, caste, religious affilia 
tion, type, size, number of adult male workers or land tenure 
status. However, the level of adoption was found to correlate 
positively and significantly with per capit'j Income, size of 
farm, level of living, education. Irrigation resources, formal 
social participation, urban contact, information exposure, and 
informal agricultural leadership. The findings indicated that 
reorientation of farmers* knov/ledge and attitudes through 
extension educational methods and approach and organized group 
efforts should form the core of an action program. 



209 AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION DY THE I^ETHODIST CHURCH: A STRATEGIC 

RESPONSE TO THE PROBLEM OF HUNGER AfID OEVEIOPMENT. Freudenberger , 
Carlton Dean. Boston Univ. 69-18,425. 299 p., 69, 

The study is focused on the role of agriculture in development. 

The problem was to describe major factors that coiiipose agri- 
cultural development so that strategic action on the part of 
the Methodist Church in areas of rapid social and economic 
change could be developed, library research was the source 
fer descriptive materials theories of agricultural develop- 
ment, normative concepts of Christian social responsibility, 
and criteria and procedures for evaluating institutional 
tasks of churches. Comparative and synoptic method was used 
to bring Into coherent relationship the variety of materials 
from ethics, agriculture, anti strateoy, normative reconstruc- 
tion (critical and prescriptive) was used to evaluate and sug- 
gest guidelines. The churches have accented responsihility 
for development, but there is an apparent discrepancy between 
firm policy comnitnents and actual nroiect involvement. 
Agricultural education by the Itethodist Church can he a 
strategic i'esponse to the problem of hunger and development, 
but this depends unon further kncavledgo and the use of the 
guidelirci considered in the study. 



210 AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN YUGOSLAVIA. Bulla, Theodore. 

Cornell Uriv. 60-15,709. 324 p., 68. 

A study was )T«de, during 1955-68, of the development and current 
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operation of prograns of agricultural education and manpov/er 
developrent in Yugoslavia. Pata were also gathered on occu- 
pational patterns of graduates, occupational migration, off- 
Job satisfaction and dissatisfaction, hiring plans of agri- 
cultural firms, and manpower planning. The rise of elementary 
agricultural education (1780-1918), the efixirgence of upper 
level and extension instruction (1918-40), and postwar expan- 
sion were covered, Majcr findings included the following: 

(1) 80J of the 1961 and 1966 graduates were employed in 
agricultural occupations; (2) over 72? of graduates resided 
within 25 kilometers of their childhood homes; (3) occupa- 
tional dissatisfaction was most often expressed in terms of 
lack of modern 'equipment, limited recreational facilities, 
shortage of modern housing, and low salary; (4) occupational 
prospects for agricultural school graduates vfere uncertain. 
Among the key issues which Yugoslav agriculture will face 
are: developing programs to serve the nevr generation of 
private farmers, continuing the Improvement of formal and 
adult-oriented programs, establishing agricultural teacher 
and extension agent programs, and forming an occupational 
placement orogram for graduates. 



*211 AN ANALYSIS OF APRI-BUSINESS HANAPEHENT FUNCTIONS AND ItfPLICA- 
TIONS FOR PERSONNEL TRAINIHO. Stine, Victor L. Michigan State 
Univ. 70-15,143. 197 p., 69. 

Focused on the agri-business manager, the objective of this 
study was t) Identify and classify the activities, com- 
petencies and characteristics of a selected group of such 
managers with a view twiard the develormcnt of suitable 
training curricula. Three questionnaires were developed 
and applied to the manager himself, his superior, and a 
randomly selected subordinate to secure their judgments in 
regard to the amount of time allotted to certain competencies, 
the importance of said competencies, ani the expected role or 
behavior, The tvo major questionnaires wore divided accord- 
ing to competency categories of: personnel supervision and 

evaluation, operation and coordination, planning and research, 
merchandising, finance and control, public relations and com- 
munity affairs, purchasing and inventory maintenance, and 
personal demands and improvement. Operations and coordina- 
tion ranked at the top of the list of competency cateaorfes. 
Other top listed competencies were finance and control, plan- 
ning and research, and personal demands and improvement. 
Agri-business managers operate on a less sophisticated level 
than do many industrial managers. On the whole thev seemed 
to be current-operations-oriented thus leaving little tine 
for long-range planning and development. 
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*212 AJl AJIAIYSIS flF ClIA'iriS IN CRITICAL THIIIKING ABILITY, nPEN- 
HINDEOflESS, AND FAR!-* POLICY OPINIONS OF PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
KELLOGO FARMERS STUDY PROGRA/i. Rotliert, Lowell Frederfck. 
Michigan State Unlv, 69-20,923. 180 n. , 69. 

This study dealt with the relationship of educational hack- 
griDund, age, sex, and liberal education to critical thinking 
and open-mindedness for particloants {119 Michigan fanners, 
aged about 25-35, and their \/ives) Is an extensive continu- 
ing education program. Three grouns admitted to the Kellogg 
Fanners' Study Program (KFSP) in 1965, 1966, and 1967, 
respectively, comprised the treatment groups. Control sub- 
jects consisted of three other groups Interviewed and tested 
but not admitted, (The KFSP Is a three year program featur- 
ing study Institutes, travel seminars, and independent study.) 
Findings Included t!:S following: (1) thr KFSP had only 

limited success in helning develop critical-thinking skills, 
reading skills, greater open-nindedness. and skills In 
identifying agricultural alternati-ves; (2) more highly edu- 
cated subjects had higher initial critical-thinking ability 
and open-miridedness, but less educated subjects generally 
made higher gains during the courses (3) participants 
Improved si ’ghtly over the three-year period, v;h11e nonpar- 
ticipants declined slightly; (4) participants, but not their 
wives, becam? better able to identify realistic solutions to 
fann-policy ptoblens. 



213 AM ANALYSIS OF CONCEPTS AMD TECHNIOIIES BASIC TO A PROPOSEO 
EXPERIMENTAL PR0GR.M! OF ADULT RURAL EDUCATION IN IPAD. 
Al-Nassrawi, Mlhsin 0. Ohio Stite Univ. 70-6712. 217 p., 

69 . 

This study proposes a comprehensive long-tcm program of 
adult education in rural Iran to meet the need for extensive 
rural Improvement, The program Is designed to: meet a need 
for democratic leadership, decrease illiteracy, provide 
practical farm training, and teach villagers to help then- 
selvesi A basis for the program design Is Taiwan's success- 
ful rural -development program. The central feature of the 
first part of the proposed program is a system of Model 
Villages (one in each of the fourteen provinces). A vil- 
lage plan will be developed for each of these villages, and 
the plan will be carried out in four stages over a period 
of 24 months. The study proceeds tf ouvline the enlarging 
of the program to cover the vrholc country, the training of 
necessary personnel, and the Provision of financing for the 
program. 
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*214 CLIENTELE DIFFERENCES OF A COOPERATIVE EXTENSION PRlJfiPAM AS 
RELATED TO AREA OF ORGANIZATION. Cross, John G. Nebraska 
Unlv, 69-17,325. 141 n. , 69. 

Conducted 1n Nebraska and Missouri, this study compared the 
clientele of an area specialist dairy-testing program with 
the clientele of generalized county based programs to deter 
mine significant differences and their implications. Com- 
parisons were made by age, educational level, size o^ farm 
business, farm ownership, participation in short courses 
and workshops, innovativeness, farm-practice score, atti- 
tudes toward credit, experience in dairy testing, faming 
experience, ranking of infonratlon sources, and attitudes 
toward the Cooperative Extension Service (CES), Combined 
data for both states showed that, compared to their counter 
parts in generalized county-based programs, the area 
specialist clients were younger, operated smaller farms as 
measured by acreage, cows milked, and gross receipts, and 
ranked dairy specialists higher as information sources. 



*215 COMJNICATION FIDELITY BETWEEN FARM MANAGEMENT TECHNICIANS 
AND RICE FARMERS IN LEYTE, PHILIPPINES. Contado, Tito 
Egargo. Cornell Univ. 69-10,424, 347 p. , 69, 

The study focused on the effectiveness of comunication 
between Farm Management Technicians (FMT) who are the 
agricultural extension agents in the Philiopines, and the 
rice farmers in Leyte, Philinnines, The farmers' response 
index to the practices recoctnended by the FMT and the FMT 
input index constituted the measure of the communication 
effectiveness, referred to as the "fidelity <.'f communica- 
tion", Data were collected by means of personal interviews 
using semi -structured interview schedules. The 40 FMTs 
in Leyte and a stratified and randomly selected sample of 
six fanners living in the area of each FMT, constituted 
the respondents. Some of the guestions reflected by the 
problem studies were: What was the fidelity level of com- 
munication between the FMTs and the rice farmers? What 
variables were associated with high communication fidelity? 
Were perceptual variables on interpersonal relationship 
related to cortrunication fidelity? What was the predictive 
value of each and of the combined variables of the varia- 
tions in cOfiwuhication fidelity? Two major results were: 
(1) the mean coirrunlcation fidelitv between the FMTs and 
rice farmers was 43,3 ner cent; (2) about 74 per cent of 
the variations in conminicatlon fidelity was explained by 
the FMTs performance level as perceived by farmers, the 
farmer’s motivation, expectation fulfillment by the FMT as 
peiceived by farmers, the RTr's rducation, and the FMT's 
technical competence, 
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*216 DETERMINATION OF GUIDELINES FOR THE EXTENSION EOUCAFIONAL 
LEADERSHIP FUNCTION OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, WEST 
PAKISTAN AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY, LYALLPUR, PAKISTAN. Mian, 
Hidayat Ullah. Wisconsin Univ. 69-16,975. 347 p., 69. 

Focusing on basic Instruction, In-service training, research, 
and coordination of functions and oersonnel, this study used 
a theoretical model approach to develop guidelines for more 
effective extension educational operation and leadershio by 
West Pakistan Agricultural University, A brief analysis of 
the cultural and socioeconomic situation In West Pakistan 
served as a basis for the model. Recommendations Included; 
a combined, Interdisciplinary approach to formal training 
In extension education, competency needs as the chief crite- 
rion In curriculum planning, an anoroprlate combination of 
agricultural technology and extension methodology, special Iza 
tion In technical fields with courses In extension education 
and supporting subjects, Initiative by the University to 
coordinate activities and organize In-service training for 
extension personnel, and Interdlsclollnary research that 
adequately supports field extension and other extension 
activities. 



217 THE DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF FARM MANAGEMENT INSTRUC- 
TIONAL UNITS FOR YOUNG ADULT FARMER EDUCATION. Peirce, 

Harry Edgar, Jr. Cornell Univ, 70-6017. 183 p., 69, 

The purposes of this study were to: develop and measure 
the effectiveness of Instructional units designed to enable 
young adult farmers to Improve their ability to use farm 
management principles when making decisions, and measure 
the Influence that Independent variables have on the young 
farmer's level of understanding these principles, McCormick’s 
testing Instrument for measuring "Seven Profit-Maximizing 
Principles" was revised slightly to measure the understand- 
ing of farm management orlnclnles by the farmers who were 
placed In experimental and control groups. Questionnaires 
were also prepared to determine the young adult farmer's 
and teacher's reaction to the Instructional units. The 
prepared units, when used by teachers with In-service train- 
ing on their use, were significantly more effective than 
traditional techniques of teaching farm management as 
measured by the post- test scores. Teachers who used the 
units without In-service training ranked second In effect- 
iveness out of three Instructional approaches but were not 
significantly better than those who used traditional tech- 
niques. Students with the most formal education end mana- 
gerial responsibility and best attendance at farm management 
meetings had a better understanding of farm management prin- 
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clples; older, married, and more experienced students scored 
higher on exams. 



218 DIFFUSION OF TECHNICAL AGRICULTURAL INFORfV.TION IN CHILE. 
Brown, Marion Ray. Wisconsin Univ. 68-13,622. 247 p. , 68. 

This study examined current thought concerning the role of 
mass comunication in economic development in developing 
nations; analyzed existing efforts to diffuse agricultural 
technology in Chile; assessed the effectiveness of various 
approaches; and tested the effects (primarily on knowledge 
levels) of an experimental technical information service 
for Chilean farmers, as related to variations in land tenure, 
education, literjcy, attitudinal modernity, use of tech- 
nology, media exposure, and patterns of interpersonal com- 
munication. These were among the findings and conclusions: 

(1) effective programs offered credit and marketing services 
as well as technical information; (2) compulsion, in the 
form of contractual obligations and credit control, appeared 
to hasten adoption; (3) literates, especially opinion leaders, 
were more active than other groups in secondary diffusion; 

(4) independent farmers tended to try new practices more 
than other tenure groups; (5) illiteracy, lack of education, 
and so-called traditional attitudes were not impenetrable 
barriers to reception of technical information; (6) per- 
sonality factors may be less important than other situa- 
tional variables in determining responses to efforts to 
introduce new technology. 



*219 AN EVALUATION OF SELF-LEARNING CENTERS IN ADULT EDUCATION. 
Lifer, Charles William, Ohio State UnIv. 70-6824. 151 p., 
69. 



The purpose of this study was to determine how much personnel 
in an urban business would view agricultural films during 
their lunch hour; their reaction and how much they would 
lecm. Employees of the home office of the Nationwide 
Insurance Company were the experimental group and employees 
of the regional office, the control group. The experimental 
oroup was given a pretest of background data and cognitive 
learning and a post-test of background data, cognitive learn- 
ing, and reactions to the films. The control group was given 
the same tests but had no access to the films.' It was con- 
cluded that adults in urban businesses will watch films dur- 
ing lunch hour if they know in advance the topic, data, and 
time of showing. They prefer films available for one week 
and at lunch hour rather than before or after work. In large 
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business settings they nrefer films, of six to 10 minut,is; 
in smaller settings, films of 11 io 15 minutes. Women 
prefer horns economics films and men prefer lawn-care film. 
There was no evidence '..lat there was a significant gain in 
knowledge from viewing the films, Busir 'ss audience* ar*- 
not familiar with the Ohio Cooperative txtension Se /ict. 



*220 FACTORS ASSOCIAVED WITH JOB PERFOPflANCE OF AGRICULTl RAl 
EXTENSION WORKERS IN J.AIiAICA, WEST INPIES, Henderson 
Thomas Horatio, i'isconsin (Jniv, 70-3553. 213 n., C'J. 

Factors associated with effective Job performance among 
agricultural extension workers in Jamaica were examined, 
and the validity of transferring, to a develcuing nation, 
the descriptive and theoretical generalizations concerning 
selection of effective extension workers in the United 
States was investigated. The sample of 99 officers included 
30 advisory, 52 development, and 17 Land Authority Extension 
(LAE). Two interview schedules and the Rokeach Dogmatism 
scale were used. Multiple correlation coefficients were 
calculated to determine the predictive value of clusters 
of variables. Among all three groups, the seven factors 
rated by superiors (initiative, reliability, emotional 
balance, conrrjni cation skill, cooperation, technical skill, 
and leadership influence) correlated highly and significantly 
with job performance. With all groups dogmatism and atti- 
tude toward fanners were highly negatively correlated. The 
other findings varied widely between groups. Significant 
positive correlationt with oerformancL among officers were 
found with the following variables: belief in the cause 
(advisory officers); self-improvc-ment and self-confidence 
(development officers); and education and self-e valuation 
(LAE officers). 



*221 FARMER'S INCENTIVES FOR ADOPTION OF RECOMMENDED FATH PRACTICES 
IN WHEAT CROP IN ALIGARH INTENSIVE AGRICULTURAL DISTRICT, INDIA. 
Vidyarthy, Gopal Saran. Comell Univ. 68-679, J29 p., 67, 

This study was undertaken to Identify farmer incentives that 
Ted them to adopt wheat crop practices in Aligarh Intensive 
Agricultural District Program: the association between the 
farmer's characteristics and adoption groups; the Incentives 
that lead the farmers to adopt reconmended wheat.*crop practices; 
relationship between identified incentives and adoption groups; 
dis-incentives that prevent the fanners from adopting wheal- 
crop practices; association between famers characteristics 
and incentives; and coovnuni cation courses and channels through 
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which fanners receive incentive infon.Tation, A sample of 200 
fanners, 10 from each of che twenty villages iii the block 
studied, was selected and information obtained through inter- 
views. The findings of the study revealed that among farmers 
characteristics, form?.! education, size of holding owned, 
organizational membe.ship, caste, extension agency, contacts, 
and economic status were found to be associated with high 
adoption group farmers, Age was not found to be an important 
characteristic associated with adoption groups. 



222 GAMING AS AN INSTRUHfcNT OF FARM MANAGEMENT EDUCATION; A 
OEVELOPHtNT AND EVALUATION. Schneeberger, Kenneth Clifford. 
Oklahoma State Univ, 69-14,327. 214 p., 68. 

A study of the Oklahoma Farm Management Decision Exercise was 
Mde to explore and appraise ways of teaching fann management. 
A gene*‘al computer model was developed which allorfed the 
administrator fle/ibility in teaching, accommodated any size 
of farm and any set of feasible crop and livestock activities, 
and Identified superior strategies for the “game farm" using 
computer simulation. The exercise was a model of 2,000 acre 
Oklahoma Panhandle farm that was used to illustrate the 
characteristics and the problems of tre farm "decisioning" 
environiient. Two versions could be used in gaming--the hand- 
computed version and the computer version. The computerized 
version eliminated tine- consuming comoutations and required 
less administrative manpower and less participant time. It 
also showed the responsiveness of the modr' to different 
organizational plans and allowed comparison of the profit- 
ability and risk of different str?tegies. The Decision 
Exercise was found capable of giving the participants experi- 
ence in planning and controlling business, and was effective 
in teaching concepts, complementing lecture and reinforcing 
orevious learning. 



*223 AN IDENTIFICATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE EXISTING NEEDS FOR 7tAL''ER 
AIDES IN PROGRAMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE WJD A 
SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR TEACHER AID EDUCATION. Ourkfte, James P. 
Wyoming Univ. MF $8.04. Ed. 0. Thesis. 134 p., 69, 

This Study identified and analyzed the various aspects of the 
responsibilities and education of teacher aides assigned to 
work in programs of agricultural vocational education. Voca- 
tional agricultural teachers, hioh school admini* trators, and 
state supervisors of agricultural education in the United States 
were surveyed to cbtain infoniiation on the need for, the role of, 
arwl an educational program for preparing teacher aides, There 
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was a definite need for teacher aides to work with the teachers 
and students In programs of vocational agriculture. There were 
definite assignments for aides in programs of vocaticnal educa- 
tion in agriculture that contributed to the Improvement of the 
program for the student, the teacher, and the educational ser- 
vices, The foil Oiling were deemed important In the work of an 
aide: (a) clerical duties, (b) assignments (securing and 

developing teaching materials for classroom instruction, agri- 
cultural mechanics, and young and adult farmer programs J , (c) 
services for the student-related activities, (d) duties in the 
agricultural mechanics programs and land laboratories, (e) 
work with the Future Farmer organization, and (f) tasks In the 
cormunlty, A definite need to have a Uo-year program for 
teacher aide education developed by Institutions of hln'ier 
education, was expressed. 



*224 IMAGES OF AGRIBUSINESS HELD BY WORKERS IN TriE ROCHESTER AREA 

OF NEW YORK STATE. Foresi, Joseph, Jr. Cornell Univ. 70-8668. 
173 p., 69. 

The purpose of this study was to Identify and analyze Images 
of agribusiness work (farming, supplying, and processing) In 
the Rochester, New York area held by people employed In the 
Industry. The population from which the sample was drawn 
consisted of commercial farms and agricultural supplying and 
processing firms, and all full-time non-seasonal workers 
employed in these firms located In nine counties around 
Rochester, A self-administered technique was used to collect 
datat 654 usable questionnaires were obtained. Analysis con- 
sist^ of obtaining marginal distributions and means for all 
variables, chi square values for tests of significance, and 
multiple classification analysis which Is similar to one-way 
analysis of variance. Images of farming, supplying and pro- 
cessing Jobs {it different employment levels (professional, 
skilled, and unskilled) were analyz<xl In terms of worker job 
satisfaction and biographical characteristics. As a groun, 
respondents held a higher ir»ge of farm supplying than of 
food production or fo^ processing, Sex, formal education, 
and faO. ;r's occupation were clgniHcantly related to Itfwige 
of agribusiness. Older torkers, and those with a low educa- 
tion or with agribusiness backgrounds tended to have higher 
Job satisfaction. 



*225 A MODEL FOR EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE BELOW COLLECT LEVEL FOR 
THAILAND WITH EMPHASIS ON EOUCATIOtl IN AGRICULTURE IN THE 
PRIVATE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. Tesna, Dharm. Wisconsin Univ. 
68-71 “IS, 430 p., 68, 



The purpose of the study was to develop a tnodel for a privately 
supported institution teaching agriculture in Thailand, Infoma- 
tion was obtained from related agencies in Thailand and ihter- 
national sources about the nreds and problems of education in 
agriculture. The prlnary inquiry focused on the value of the 
education in agriculture to Thailand and a curr<culuM guide 
was developed based on the implication of educational theories 
ard practices. It was concluded tliat agricultural education 
was worth considerable investment because of its potential con- 
tribution to the people both socially and economically, and 
that it should he a primary concern of the goverriment in the 
administration of rural education. A discrepancy existed 
between student goals and goals set at the national level. 

Special education in agriculture offered to the self-settle- 
ment students in the farm settlement programs, and the pilot 
projects of integrating agriculture into academic high school 
curriculum, seemed very promising, A Thai private ac.-icultural 
school should aim to teach both those who are already in farm- 
ing and those who eventually wi'l do so. 



*226 A PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL PROGiiAM FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
IRAQ, Alsamarrae, Katam AM . Ohio State Uni v. 69-4830. 

179 P., 68. 

The general purpose of this study was to develop an educational 
program for agricultural development in Iraq, and to identify 
the best method for its implementation. The proposed program 
was based primarily upon relevant factors identified through 
data collection from the following sources: official records, 
current literature, and the writer’s knowledge and experience. 
Two types of models for adoption of innovation were identified 
and discussed. One model was developed by Everett E. Rogers 
and the other by Egan 6. Cuba and David Clark. These models 
were fully used in the de''elopment of the nrogratn and in the 
recormendatlons for its implementation. The win objectives 
of tJia proposed ptogram were to have the fanners understand; 
the value of chemical fertilisers in crop production; its 
effect on the phyrical property of the soil; its use in crop 
prodvtction; and how and where to obtain the fertilizer. Dif- 
ferent methods of instruction were suggested. Deawn strati on 
was considered the most effective. 



*22/ RELATIONSHIP OF ADOPTION OF RECOWiENDED FARM PRACTICES WITH 
SELECTED VARIABLES IN THREE KOREAN COtHINITlES. Wang, In 
Keun. Wisconsin Univ, 67-6843. 128 p., 67. 

This study attempted to show the relationship of the adoption 
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of extension reconmended agr1cultj»al practices with 18 vari- 
ables pertaining to farm operators in Korean feim conmunities; 
to understand the ti~e lag between scientific discovery and 
use of new developrrtents in agriculture; and to contribute to 
the practical Implications for action programs in the promo- 
tion of Improvements in agriculture, and to the theory of 
technological and social change. A sample of 266 farm 
operators were selected for study from three randomly chosen 
agricultural conrunities. Five inoependent variables were 
used: personal and family variables; socioeconomic status; 
social Darticipatfon; communication variables; and scientific 
farmii-g orientation. Three control variables were introduced 
in the analysis of the relationship between variables. The 
Kendall's Tau was used to measure the degree of association, 
and a significance test, at level, us^ to determine the 
reliability of the association. Some of the conclusions were: 
for the most part, selected personal and family variables were 
associated with practice adoption; however, age of farm 
operators was not significantly related. Experience in farm- 
ing, and socioeconomic status and social participation, were 
positively associated with adoption. 



*228 A SEV'EKTEEN-YEAR STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF 4-H CLUB WORK 
TO THE interests OF RURAL YOUTH AND THEIR SELECTED PERFORM- 
ANCES AS ADULTS. Hu, Tsong-Shien, Wisconsin Univ. 

68-17,952. 269 p. ,68. 

This study was designed to test the relationship of ^,-li Club 
work to the Interests «/f rural youth during their school 
years (grades 6-12) and to selected perfomances— attitudes 
toward and participation in adult education and occupational 
choices— five years after high school. It was also intended 
to examine the relationship between interests and other 
sociops/chological factors and selected adult performances. 
The sample consisted of 3.19 persons who had lived in their 
respective connunities from grade one througli grade tv/elve 
and had been tested at grades one, six, and twelve and ques- 
tioned about selected adult performances five years after 
hich school, By mcins of multiple analysis, a significant 
relationship was found between 4-H club membership and rural 
youth Interests and later participation in, and attitudes 
toward, adult education. Interests were shown to relate 
significantly with personal social behavior, mental age and 
adults' occupational choices. Results of the study suggested 
that there should be greater concern for a diversified 4-H 
program by e«v)hasi 2 ing more intrins'c learning experience at 
later stage of 4-H tenure, and a more nonagricuUural i rogram 
for you';h 
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229 A STUDY OF Mi INTENSIVE E DUCAT I ON A’. PROGR.W CONDUCTED IN SIX 
GEORGIA. COUNTIES BY IHE GtORGIA COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE. 
Sell, Him ar" Horace. Cornfll Univ. 69-7303. cd. D. Thesis. 

21 0 p« I 68. 

Based on surveys In 1957 and 1960 In six Georgia counties, 
this study evaluated an Intensive educational program by the 
University of Georgia, and Investigated attitudes and other 
factors related to farmers' use of fertilizers. Respondents 
were ranked by amounts of plant nutrients applied per acre 
In i957 and by fertility per farm. Findings Included the 
following: (1) low adopters tended to be older, with longer 
experience, less knowledge of simple fertilizer facts, less 
farm income, smaller farms, less awareness of the special 
program, and a more limited reference group; (2) major 
changes in fertilizer practices lay In fertilizer knowledge, 
soil testing, Increased crop yields, analysis of basic 
fertilizer, and Increases In plant nutrients used per acre; 

(3) the high group held more realistic beliefs and values 
about lime and fertilizer, but the low group had a more 
resilient attitude toward making changes; (4) all groups 
named the county agent as their main Information source, and 
Identified the demonstration method as best for teaching 
fanners about new practices. 

See also: Sections 2230 Rural Communities; 5280 Literacy 
Education Foreign; 5550 Conmunity Development Programs -- 
Foreign; 7600 Cooperative and Rural Extension; and SECTION 
7000 HOME, FAMILY, PARENT EDUCATION 



6900 LIBERAL EDUCATION 

*230 THE OEVaOPMCNT OF LISTENING SKILLS .HP0U6H THE INDIANA PLAN 
INSTITUTE AND INTEGfWTEO TRAINING PR0GRA71S. Stenion, Stanford 
Owen, Indiana Unlv, 70-11,675. Ed, D, Thesis, 205 p., 69, 

This study Investigated the extent to which persons developed 
their listening skills In an Indiana Plan Institute (a five- 
day program in which participants meet in loaming greups to 
study and use basic educational principles relevant to the 
formation and functioning of effective adult learning teams) 
When a listening skills workshop was added. Literature on 
the origins, early development, characteristics, desired 
skill outcomes, and ooerattonal effects of the Indiana Plan 
Institute and programs of listening training, was evaluated. 

An experimental arid a control group (wi^h or without the 
listening workshop) were chosen from participants In the 1969 
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Institute at Indiana University. Subjects were pretested 
and posttested on the Appraisal of Personal firov/th In Team- 
work (Revised) and the Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension 
Test. These were some major findings and conclusions: the 

two groups did not differ significantly In teamwork or 
listening skills on either the pretests or the posttests; 
both groups showed significant growth in teamwork skills; 
neither group showed significant gains In listening skills; 
and although a questionnaire on listening attitudes indicated 
that participants felt the effective listening VADrkshop had 
improved their listening skills, other data did not support 
this view. 



*231 THE DISSEMINATION OF THE ORAIIATIC ARTS IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA 
OF MILWAUKEE. Kohlhoff, Ralph Edward, Wisconsin Univ. 

68-9090. 604 p., 68. 

This study was undertaken to determine whether or not the 
theater arts play an important role In a large metropolitan 
area outside of New York. The Milwaukee (Wisconsin) urban- 
ized area was chosen for the study. Another purpose of the 
study was to determine whether or not there were Important 
facets of theater, besides professional theater, that were 
important in themselves, and that nlayed an Important part 
in developing a place for the professional arts in communities 
removed from the present theater capital. Personal inter- 
views were conducted with the leaders of children's theater, 
high school theater, adult play-reading groups, professional 
'.heaters, theater supporting organizations, college and 
university theater, adult amateur comnunity theaters, theater- 
supporting industries, and the drama critics of the Milwaukee 
newspapers. It was determined In the study that the theater 
arts presently do play an Important part in conriunlty life 
in a city outside of Hew York. 




232 FORUM FOR IDEAS: THE LYCEUM MOVEMDIT IN MICHinAN, 1818-1860, 
Weaver, Richard L., II. Indiana Univ. 70-7515, 250 p., 69. 

Beginning with the lyceum founded In 1818 by Justice Woodward, 
the Michigan movement flourished until 1860, eventually Includ- 
ing 35 lyceums. Lewis Cass, Henry Schoolcraft, Douglass 
Houghton, and others brought the movement to Detroit, whose 
Young Hen's Society later provided strong leadership and other 
support. There were 14 lyceums along the Grand River Road, 

11 of them in Grand Rapids, As Grind Rapids grew. Us single 
lyceum gave w«y to business, scientific, labor, iv.., and library 
lyceums. The Ann Arbor lyceum wa*. spontaneous and unorganized, 
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often meeting only once or twice a year. The Marshall lyceum 
had to rely heavily on local talent. In Kalamazoo, enthusiastic 
participation and well chosen debate topics helped the lyteum 
movement develop consistently. Of questions debated in Michigan 
lyceums, I'/l! pertained directly or indirectly to slavery. Mem- 
bers maintained a forum for controversial ideas; and lecturers 
(often inexpert) appealed to members' intense educational 
interest. These lyccums were significant because they existed 
on a large scale over a long period, contributed to the lives 
of outstanding civic leaders, dealt with most current issues, 
aided the formation of libraries and museums, stimulated edu- 
cation and self-improvement, and encouraged an interest in 
science. 



233 A PLAN FOR DEVELOPING AN ADULT MUSIC EDUCATION PROGRAM IN 
CHARLOnE, NORTH CAROLINA. Stem, JKk. Columbia Univ. 
68-11,143. Ed. D. Thesis. 149 p,, 68. 

This study traces the historical growth and significance of 
adult education and reviews the historical, educational, and 
cultural development of Charlotte, North Carolina. The pro- 
gram in adult music education is focused on the following 
areas: a formal course in general consumer music, informal 
groups and ensembles, the connunity chorus, the connunity 
band and orchestra, instrumental classes, radio and televi- 
sion activities, and public library activities. The pro- 
grams presented are general in nature and flexible enough 
to adapt to changing needs and interests. The potential is 
wnlinlted. Although implementation of the program is not a 
part of the project, guidelines are suggest^ for the develop- 
ment of leadership, promotion and publicity, financing, 
facilities, and evaluation. This project was undertaken 
with the hope that it would develop a greater appreciation 
for the meaning and value of adult and music education, pro- 
mote greater lasting participation in pusical activities, 
and increase Charlotto's stature as a musical community. 



6950 HEALTH, MENTAL HEALTH 

234 HEALTH AND SAFETY EDUCATION IN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
PROGRAMS. Kircivter, Joy Miller. Indiana Univ. 68-9172. 
H.S.O. Thetis. 388 p., 68. 

A study was made to determine desirable criteria for health 
and Mfety education in university extension; the extent and 
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chiracter of current offerings; and practices employed In 
college and university extension programs which could serve 
as a model for other Institutions. Based on 349 criteria 
gleaned from the literature and validated by experts, a 
checklist was devised and mailed to colleges and universities 
having extension programs in 1964, The four universities 
that best met the criteria were visited for observation and 
Interviews. These were among the findings and conclusions: 
(1) a need exists for health and safety extension courses, 
Institutes, workshops, and noncredit continuing educotlon, 
and for greater numbers of trained health and safety 
teachers; (2) health and safety teachers need more contact 
with basic principles, practices, and research In adult 
education and other extension programs: (3) coordination 
between university and extension division health and safety 
programs Is Inadequate as are facilities and opportunities 
for Informal health and safety education; (4) extension 
students and others In the cormunlty are little used In pro- 
gram planning, execution, or evaluation. 

See also; Section 5000 Mental Disability 



7000 HOME, FAMILY, PARENT EDUCATION 

AN APPROACH TO LOW RENT PUBLIC HOUSING TENANT EDUCATION IN 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. Allen, Van Sizar. North Carolina 
Iniv. 70-3189. 514 p., 69. 

Structured around the supposition that merely moving families 
from substandard nousing Into modem low-rent apartments or 
houses was not enough to bring about the necessary changes In 
attitudes and living practices, this study examined the edu- 
cational considerations provided to beneficiaries of low- 
income public housing at the national level through the 
Greensboro Redevelopment Commission and the Greensboro Public 
Housing Authority, and some 20 selected public housing 
authorities In other parts of the United States. The objective 
of the study Included among other goals: the determining of 
felt and unfelt needs of the people relocated; Identifying 
such needs as to their educational, economic, sociological 
and/or physical origins; determining their Interest and Involv- 
ing the various service agencies In meeting such needs; lPf*rov- 
Ino ‘he delivery of services by service agencies to the 
rtfo ated, developing Indigenous leadership In the low-rent 
public housing coewunlty. The study determined that some lo- 
cation Rijst accompany the relocation of fitnilles from sub- 
standard housing conrwnltles Into new low public housing com- 



nunitles if maxinxim benefits are to be realized. Fifty 
families participated in the questionnaire surviy. 



*236 CONGRUENCE IN THE EOUCATIONAL NEEDS OF HOMEMAKERS IN LAKE 

COiJHIY, INDIANA AS PERCEIVED BY PROGRAM DETERMINERS, EXISTING 
CLIENTELE AND POTENTIAL CLIENTELE. Quesenberry, E. 

Wisconsin Univ, 69-982, 201 p,, 68, 

This study sought mainly to determine how needs perceived by 
Cooperative Extension specialists and Extension Home Economics 
influentials (largely homemakers) compare with perceptiofis by 
existing and potential Extension Home Economics Club clientele. 
Rank ordered perceptions of influentials and three other 
respondent groups (including 207 homemakers in Lake County, 
Indiana) concerning educational needs were compared. Dif- 
ferences between influentials' perceptions and those nf 
present and potential clients were examined in tvilation to 
five program areas and several background variables (age, 
education, number of children under 18, tenure in clubs, 
participant or not, occupation, income, residence), These 
were among the findings: (1) influentials ranked Individual 

and Coevnunity Resource Development higher, and Family Stability, 
Consumer Competence, and Family Health lower, than other groups} 
(2) "coping with tensions and pressures in everyday life* was 
the only statement ranked in the top 10* by every group; (3) 
personal and family relations, tension and pressure of every- 
day life, the feelings, concerns, and emotions of various age 
groups, and management of time and money were among the chief 
concerns of all groups; (4) age and nuirbcr of children under 
18 were the main background variables in rankings of program 
areas. 



237 THE DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTS OF THREE PARENT EOUCAVION PROGRAMS ON 
THE ACHIEVEMFliT OF THEIR CHILDREN ENROLLED IN AN EXPERIMENTAL 
HEAD START PROGRAM, Kuipers, Judith Lee, Michigan State Univ, 
70-9579, 203 p,, 69. 

The purpose of this study was to train teachers to educate 
anthers to work with their children in the home to further 
linguistic skills, intellectual performance, and sclf-con- 
cept development. Seventy* two advantaged and disadvantaged 
children in 'x experimental Head Start classes and their 
parents were randomly selected for the sample. The classes 
were paired to obtain samples consistent with the proportion 
of advantaged and disadvantaged children in s larger popula- 
tion. Three treatment groups were used: Developmental 
Language Treatment; Structured Language Ireatment; and Hork- 
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shop or Placebo Treatment, Mothers met In 12 weekly two-hour 
session*, with their children's teacher; training, Instructions, 
and evaluation were provided for the teachers by the Investi- 
gator. Five testing Instruments were used. Five hypotheses 
were stated; It was Impossible to re.lect the null hypothesis 
for these. However, treatment main effects on the Full Scale 
IQ reached the (.08 ) level, and significant differences 
(.001 to ,05) on various subtests across Instruments evidenced 
support In the direction of improved performance. There were 
no significant differences In performance between the children 
In the Developmental Treatment firoup and the Structured Treat- 
ment Group, 



238 THE EFFECT OF A PARENT EDUCATION ON THE SELF-CONCEPT, ACHIEVE- 
MENT, AND BEHAVIOR OF EOUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED NEGRO PPE- 
ADOLESCENTS, Schleicher, Kurt Walter, Virginia Unlv, 

70-8057. Ed. D. Thesis. 105 p., 69. 

This study determined whether a systematic program of parent 
education for a period of six v/eeks would affect significant 
changes In the self-concept, attitude, behavior, and academic 
achievement cf the mentally retarded children of these par- 
ents. Two groups of educable mentally retarded Negro pre- 
adolescents were compared on measures of self-concept, atti- 
tude, behavior, and academic achievement. The experimental 
group consisted of 16 subjects, and the control group, of 
20, All subjects were enrolled In classes for the educable 
mentally retarded In a rural public school division. Their 
chronological ages ranged from seven through ten, and their 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children IQ stores ranged 
from 50 through 80, They all came from low socioeconomic 
home environments. The subjects were tested prior to and 
subsequent to the six-week parent education program, with 
five Instruments. The findings failed to support the thesis 
that the six-week parent education program would affect sig- 
nificant positive changes In self-concept, attitude, behavior, 
and academic achievement of the Negro educable mentally 
retarded pre-adolescents when compared with a control group 
whose parents did not receive the educational program. 



239 AN EVALUATION OF SELECTED COGNITIVE AND SOCIAL DIMENSIONS IN 
POVERTY INTERVENTION PROJECT PARTICIPANTS. Crown, Barry 
Michael. Florida State Unlv. 70-8555. 98 p., 69. 

This study evaluated the functioning of 20 lower-class mothers 
who had participated In the Project' Know How (PKH) child care 
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and family life education program at Florida State Univer- 
sity. Thev were compared with control groups of 20 lower- 
class (LCC) and 20 middle-class (MCC) mothers on cognitive 
complexity or ability, Interpersonal competence, philoso- 
phies of life, and verbal Intelligence. Compared to LCC 
mothers, the FKH mothers showed significantly greater Inter- 
personal competence and verbal Intelligence, and displayed 
greater sympathetic concern as well as more enjoyment through 
action. HCC mothers showed greater cognitive complexity, 
Interpersonal competence, and verbal Intelligence than the 
PKK group. PKH participants approximated the middle-class 
mothers In social restraint and self-sufficiency. It was 
Inferred that the PKH program accounted for differences 
between PKH and other lower-class mothers. 



*240 AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECT OF CONJOINT FAMILY HELP ON 
INTERACTION IN ANTISOCIAL FAJ1ILIES, Golner, Joseph H. 

Boston Uni V. 70-12,172. Ed. Q. Thesis. 300 p., 69. 

This study Identified pertinent dimentions to be emphasized 
by future "conjoint family help" (CFH) counselors. These 
CFH's worked with entire families In their homes for an hour 
on a regular basis. The Investigator believed that his 
objective could be achieved on the basis of his asseesrent 
of change in family members as reflected In their Implicit 
statements concerning their own behaviors. These statements 
were recorded and later were classified according to the 
Investigator's original 12 dimensions by a panel of six 
Independent guidance counselors Instructed by the Investigator 
to apply the dimensions. The findings were Inconclusive be- 
cause the judges (counselors) could not adequately verify 
the Investigator's classification of statements and assess- 
ment of change. A review of their judgments suggested that 
the pertinent dimensions could be more reliably selected on 
the basis of prominence of the dimensions as reflected In 
the Judges' combined ratings. Fifty per cent of the pooled 
Judgments of the Judges classified the statements In two 
dimensions between which they vfere equally distributed: 
Rejection versus Acceptance of CFH Counselor (denial versus 
acknowledgement of heiplno person's interest) and Dehumaniza- 
tion versus Humanization (inability versus ability to express 
feelings). 



*241 RELATIONSHIP OF NON-ECONOHIC VARIABLES TO PAHERNS OF SAVING 
OF FARM FAMILIES IN A PUERTO RICAN COUNTY. Seqarra-Ortiz, 
Hilda, Cornell Univ, 158 p,, 69, 
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This study oxanlned the relationshin hetwoen inconn and savinn 
patterns in rural Puerto Rico. It i;as hypothesized that social 
and osycholcoical variables are related to savfny habits of 
families. The Kvel of living as measured by a scale based 
on possessions ’,jas found to be significantly (.33) associated 
with the savinn patterns of the family, other related vari- 
ables v;ere: aqe of male and land ov/nership, Fanilv size, 

ranking of goals (money, education, social life, politics, and 
religion), and the holding of a second iob by the male head 
of the family v/ere negatively related. A tendency to manifest 
satisfaction vMth the income v/as shovm but it \/as not associated 
v/ith saving. Those v/ho saved had some cash for saving purposes 
or bad made some additions to their houses or farm buildings. 
Since most of the tlieoretical background of saving research is 
supported by empirical research in developed areas more knw/1- 
edge about developing nations is needed. 



*242 A STUDY OF HOME AND FAIilLY LIVING LEAPJlINF INTERESTS or YOUNG 
URBAN flOHEMAKERS AND SELECTED ASSOCIATlftNAL FACTORS IN 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. f'cComick, Anita Rose. North Carolina 
State Univ. 70-9200. Ed. D. Thesis. K1 o., 69. 

Focusing on home and family living, this study Investigated 
learning Interests of 262 urban mothers vMth kindergarten 
children! study methods oreferred by these v/oncrii the orn- 
ferred institutional setting for classes (assuming that 
classes proved to be a preferred rethod); and ti.e relation- 
ships of the above variables to selected life-cycle and life- 
style characteristics. These v/ere among the findings and con- 
clusions: (1) the urban mothers shoived Interest in more 

dimensions of home and family living than they had studied 
during the preceding year; (2) they wore net being adequately 
served, If measured by the number who studied compared to the 
number expressing a learning interestj (3) television is not 
used enough as a medium of hone and family-life education; 

(4) educational methods must be varied if tlie learning 
interests of urban mothers of kindergarten children are to 
be met! (S) the urban mothers clearly differentiate anon/j 
content areas of interest; (6) content areas and preferred 
methods Influenced learning interests more tlian age or any 
of the other personal characteristics. 



243 TEACHING MOTHERS OF lYViGOLOIO CHILDREN TO USE BEHAVIOR ’fODIFIFA- 
TIOH PROCEDURES, Lasser, Barbara Ruth, (lev/ Mexico I'nlv, 
70-10,121, Ed. n. Thesis. 163 n., 69. 

Techniques for effecting and evaluating behavior chanoe were 
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taught to a group of mothers of presc^ool and primary aged 
children diagnosed with Down’s Syndromei Problems con- 
ceptualized as basically operant were treated with tech- 
nioues derived from Skinnerian principles of reinforcement 
and extinction, and the concept of successive approxima- 
tions. Problems conceptualized as respondent, consisted 
of fears and phobias, and were treated with techniques 
similar to Uolpian desansltlzation and reciprocal inhibi- 
tion, Behaviors were strengthened by operant reinforcement 
techniques. Of 16 problems for vrfiich frequency data were 
available, 12 were successfully modified, and one was modified 
vfith moderate success. Though formal recordkeeping was ter- 
minated after 10 weeks, most mothers continued efforts to 
produce beha.'ior change. Ka.ior conclusions: (a) operant 

conditioning was more difficult for She mothers than 
desensitization; (b) mothers who talked of retardation as 
retarded behavior rather than irreversible lot/ mentality 
were more induvirious; (c) case study method was valuable 
for gatherin; detailed data on individual behavior change. 

The major contribution of the study was ip the methods, 
materials, and strategies found useful in effecting the 
successful employment and generalization of the techniques 
by the mothers. 

See also: Sections 4655 Education of Women; and 6700 
Agriculture and Home Economics 



7050 ARTS, CRAFTS, RECREATION 

244 A DESIRABLE OUTDOOR EDUCATION PPOORAH FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
CENTERS. Ferris, David Louis. Indiana Univ. 68-17,263. 

Ed, 0, Thesis, 196 p,, 68. 

This study surveyed the status of existing outdoor education 
programs in adult education centers whose directors are mem- 
bers of the National Association for Public School Adult Edu- 
cation in cities in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, i'ichigan, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin with a population of 25,000 to 100,000; and 
worked with a Jury of experts (12 authorities on outdoor 
education and directors of >'6 a<:u1t education centers) to 
report elements of effective outdoor education for adults, 
FoilOHing a survey of relevant literotui'e, research, and 
resources, questionnaires were sent to the experts and 
directors. These were among the genera, fiiwlinos: (1) the 

centers only partly utilize the areas, facilities, equipment, 
and resources available in their cormrunities; (2) good out- 
door education programs include such areas as conservatien, 
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astronony, scologyi biology, natural history, landscaping, 
gardening, lapidary skills, flov'/er arranging, winter sports, 
boating, archery, photography, travelogues, and youth leader- 
ship courses*, (3) Instructors are largely local educators, 
hobbyists, homemakers, and college majors In the sciences 
or physical education; (4) demonstrations, laboratory tech- 
niques, discussion, and problem solving are the teaching 
methods most recomnended for adult outdoor education classes. 



♦245 THE EVOLUTION OF THE CANADIAN MUSIC FESTIVAL MOVEMENT CS AN 
IKSTRUMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION. Abbott, Eric Oscar, Boston 
Univ. 70-12,147. Ed. D. Thesis. 327.-, , 69, 

The griMth and development cf the Canadian music festival 
moveir*it were traced In this study. Primary sources were 
minutes of annual conferences of delegates from the various 
festival}; In Canada (1936 to 1968), and minutes covering the 
beg1nn1r>gs of the festival movement frcta 1908 to 1325; 
secondary sources were the Secretary's Handbook and Digest 
Reports. It was found that from 1934 to 1945, ncn-suppcrt 
was n t keenly felt, caused chiefly by reservations on the 
part of educators over the effects of competition In music 
festivals. With the exception of reported shrinkages In 
adult entries, reports revealed that there was a steady 
Increase In all classes of the festival movement since the 
first festival of 1903, Furthermore, the data showed that 
the nuiNier of entries had Incieasod by 68X ovc. the past 
fifteen years. The document .ncludes several Inferences 
wtilch could be useful to other organizations which are 
worklno towards educational change. It was suggested that 
the British Federation of Musical Competition Festivals 
and the Elste^dfodau of Wales could be rtudled In order to 
ascertain thel* value as Instrunerts of musical education. 



246 OUTDOOR RECREATIONAL RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT THROUGH VOCATION/^i 
AGRICULTURE «ND THE COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE. Smith, 
Wendell Lee. Ohio State Uni.-. 70-6887. 191 p., 69. 

The purpose of this study was to make an assessment of the 
opportunities In o'/tdocr recreation In Ohio as well as across 
the nation with respe« to the present status and develop- 
mental potential of educational prugrans which are, or may 
be, provided by vocational agriculture and the Cooperative 
Extension Service. Six groups of respondents supplied data 
through nailed questionnaires: 164 persons representing 

the general pub1*c; 28 outdoor recreational managers; 27 
vocational agriculture Instructors; 30 county extension 
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agcnts--all thc:e from Ohio; and from across the nation, 49 
state supervisors of vocational agriculture and 43 extension 
specialists In outdoor recreation. The general publ'c felt 
there was a shortage of facilities In Ohio especially In 
picnicking, fishing, and camping. There was considerable 
Interest In free courses In recreation, especially in golf, 
horseback riding, swirning, and camping. About half of 
the teachers and extension agents In Ohio now offer instruc- 
tion and about three-fourths said they vwuld in 1974, In 
the United States, Agx of the states now offer instruction 
in vocational agriculture programs; by 1974, 88? will. At 
present, in 88? of the states, Cooperat* e Extension offers 
programs; by 1974, 93? will offe. them, 



247 A STUDY OF MUNICIPAL RECREATION PERSONNEL IN ONTARIO WITH 
l»1PLICATI0NS FOR CONTINUING EOUCATION, Griffith, Charles 
Arthur. Indiana Univ. 70-1699, 229 p, , 69. 

The goal of this study was to vieteiTnine the characteristics 
and continuing education needs of riLnicipally employed 
lecreation personnel in Ontario, An instrument consisting 
of a list of duties, a rating scale, and sections designed 
to secure data relative vo the problem was developed and 
administered on a personal basis at IP regional meetings. 
Completed instruments from a total of 103 individuals 
represen'.'.ig 58 different municipalities were obtained. 

Of the 108 respondents, 23 had tiot received any formalized 
fducatlon; 85 had completed two years of recreation educa- 
tion; and three out of the 85 had completed four yea*^ of 
university study. The personnel, regardless of previous 
education, recogn1;rd the need for continuing education 
programs that vVit<S emphasize personnel management, plan- 
ning and research, public interpretations, finance, reiatlofi- 
shlps between schools and municipal recreations, programing, 
and areas and facilities. The researcher recommended that 
the municipalities be er’COuragi;d to provide continuing educa- 
tion opportunities for employed personnel, end that research 
be initiated on the present methods and procedures Involved 
In the certifkitlon of personnel. 



7150 CROSS-CULTURAL EOUCATION 

248 FACIORS AFFECTING PERCEIVED ABILITY TO INTROfXJtE CHANGE A1VNG 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIOMAi DEYELOPfr.NT TRAINEES. Wallace, John 
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Itoffat. fMchiqan State Univ, 70-9649. 119 p, , 69, 



Focusing on 221 Agency for International nevelonnent (AID) 
trainees from 32 developing nations, this study evaluated 
tl:' ipmact of past experience, lersonal attitudes and pre- 
fer nces about change, perceptions of another nerson's 
attirudes and related behaviors, and a f'ichigan State 
'Jniversi ty/AID seminar on conmoni cations, on self evaluations 
of ability to introduce change. Data were gathered by two 
gucstionnaires, one before and one after the seminar. Indi- 
vidual, interoorsonal , and organizational past experience 
proved highly significant; moreover, individual perceptions 
of otliers* perceptions and attitudes tended to ouhieigh one's 
own. Self-evaluation scores declined somewhat as a rosult 
of the seminar. Low scoring participants became more opti- 
mistic; high scorers, more pessimistic. Findings also sug- 
gested (hat, if a participant Prefers a high level structure 
initiated by his iupervisor, and has not Judged himself 
effective in introducing change in the past, he may not 
become an effective change agent. 



249 IFYF AlUWiI; TliF COflCEPTIOH AND PERFORI'ANCE (IF ROLES PRO- 
MTINf, INTERNATIONAL DHDERSTANCINO. Tenney, Richard Wesley. 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 70-7248. 104 p., 69. 

A study was made of the International Farm Youth Exchange 
programs, 'ihich is administered hy the National 4-H Club 
Foundation and based on a foreign rural cultural living 
experience. The nurr.ose was to determine the correlation, 
and interaction of oersonal characteristics of alumni and 
program characteristics 1r, promoting international under- 
standing, A schedule was devjloncd and mailed to 94 national 
IFYE applicants who had not become participants and to 57(i 
IFYE alumni, viith respective responses of 63 and 474, The 
main statistical treatment used least squares mfultinle 
regresrion fur a siiglc eouation stochastic model. 

Oependpr.L variables v/erc role importance and role norfom- 
ance. Findings Included: there was no significant correla- 
tion between current self-conception of role importance and 
the IFYE experience l>ut the IFYE alumni perfomod at a higher 
level; there was significant increase in role importance 
ratings and nerfomance percentages In answers given in 1967 
over those given in 1962; importance ratings and po'^fomance 
percentages v«re higher for alumni of the continental area 
of Latin America and those currently v/ort.ing in international 
type occupations; alumni were currently seeing themselves 
more often as leaders in roles prt.-oting international under- 
standing. 
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250 INTeRCULTUHU TRAINING FOR FORFIGH ASSISTANCE. Dove, Charles 
James. Michigari llniv. 69-12,007. 395 p. , 68. 

An attempt was made to design and test an 1ptert;ultural train- 
ing program to prepare now employees for foreign assistance 
work. The desired skill was coimunication v/Mch: (1) sought 
Information and potential areas of agreement; (2) included 
personal content; and (3) was alert to cultural Influences 
on cormunlcatlon. Sixty-five new Agency for iiitemational 
Development employees attended a week of training Involving 
ikill exercises, role playing, and simulation. Gains were 
noted In such areas as seeking Information as compared to 
giving it, introducing personal content Into conriunlcatioii, 
ability to recoimiend effective conniunicatlon techniques, and 
perception of a change agent's role as helping people to 
solve the'r own problems In their own way. Correlations 
between future assignments and training results were Insig- 
nificant, Moreover, no conclusion corld be drawn as to the 
influence of protessional background on learning, or to 
Indicate that changes steinmed from increased awareness of 
cultural and value system influences on corriunl cation. 
Recommendations for program improvement and further rescaixh 
were made. 

See also: Sections 2220 Cofimunity Development Training; and 
52M Literac.' Education — Foreign 



7C^ INSTITUTIONAL SPONSORS 
7310 Collvaes and Universities 

*251 ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITS OF IHt MONTANA UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 
Livingston, Derrald Edward, Ari.’ona State Univ, 69-16,481, 
Ed. D. Thesis. 172 p., 69. 

This study traced *he historical development of adult educa- 
tion in the Montana University System, 'scertained present 
adult education practices and philosophies In the system, 
Investigated implementatiori of the centralized control of 
adult education within the system, and formulated recomenda- 
tions for future adult education programs in its six units, 

A questionnaire, followed by a personal Interview, was given 
to the adult education director at each unit. University 
objectives mainly involved educating the youth of the state, 
which was being done well; b'lt the adult education program 
was deficient in napy respects. Several objectives were sug- 
gested for extension program planning and administration. 
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Pecoimendations called for a central office for adult educa- 
tion offerings; a research snecialist to survey educational 
needs and wants, find convenient facilities, and locate 
qualified teachers in local cormunities; an adult education 
director at each unit to hack up and follow up * ■ work of 
the specialist; fuller cooperatipn among units 1 a':tive 
administrative suoport. 



*2b2 THE DEVELOPMENT Or THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGPjAMS IN THREE 

SELECTED INSTITUTIONS IN ST. LOUIS, "ISSOURI: A COMPARISON. 

Berdrow, John Richard, Indiana Univ, 68-11,385. 242 p., 

68 . 



The growth patterns of adult education programs in thr.->e 
universities were compared -with ’•egard to origin, ruroose, 
expansion, support, student and teacher personnel, and 
detemi nation of programs. Data which came from annual 
reports, bulletins, promotional materials, and the survey 
of the other resources were qualitatively expressed, organized, 
and analyzed to answer the questions set Jt in the statement 
of the problem. Conclusions vrere: (1) programs in all three 

institutions evolved from cof.monity needs; (2) Washington 
University had a wider range of programs because of its 
range of disciplines and large ttarhing staff; (3) the 
financial deficiencies of each institution influenced, to 
varying degrees. Program development, course offerings, 
tuition fees, and course enrollment; (A) financial assistance 
and programing provided by state and federal legislation 
influenced them periodically; (5) stable class “ttondance, 
resulting from a desire on the part of adult st', ents for 
economic and social betterment, aided in the g. ih and 
development of the adult education programs stu ’’cd; (5) 
bl'cd on past and present trends, adult educati n in the St. 
Louis area will eventually surpass the cenMned ‘.trillrcnts 
in all other branches of education. 



253 GOAL CONGRUENCE AND ORGANIZATIONAL EFFICACY IN TWO MERGING 
ADULT EDUCATION CENTERS. Hyde, Palnh Abner. Tennessee Univ. 
70-17,823, Ed. 0. Thesis. 200 n., 69. 

This study Investigated the grovith and development of tvo 
adult education centers (units of the University of Tennessee 
and Memphis State University) prior to their merger; the noals 
of the new .iolnt university center (»’UC)’ and the connruence 
of JUC goals with the goal perceptions ot the facuUv, students, 
administrative staff, and nananement committee. Goal state- 
ments were gathered from 725 opinion quostionnaf re respondents. 
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other data C2!t>e from records, reports, and <nterviews with 
off-campus center directors. Both centers had been relatively 
stable during their early years, but neither had achieved a 
balance among Its finances, p rsonnel , clientele, programs, 
and nhysical plant. Both seivwd to be young and viable 
orgi )l 2 ati(;ns capable of adapting to change but unable to 
Initiate change because of lack of autonomy. Twelve organiza- 
tional goals were fomwlated. Management committee goals for 
the JUC were congruent with those of other respondents, but 
priorities differed somewhat. The parent Institutions were 
essentially alike on goal percentlons among students and per- 
ceptions by faculties. Participant satisfaction with the 
downtown centers was correlated with attitudes (largely 
positive) toward change and toward the new JUC. 



*254 A HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF NON CREOIT ADULT EDUCAT.DN PPlOORAH 

OtVELOPHCHT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF fiEORRIA, 1804-1968. Bonniwell, 
Hlltoti Thomas. Georgia llniv. 70-1142. Ed. D. Thesis. 432 

p., 69. 

This study traces non-credit adult activities at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia from Its beginning In 1801 to 1968. The 
specific purpose was to determine whether events which com- 
pose the major developments merely refK»rted national hap- 
penings or Aether the local develonrients Influenced national 
happenings. The studv Identifies documents, organizational 
patterns, persons, policies, and Influential groups Instru- 
mental In the development of non-credit adult education 
services at the University. The origin and development of 
the three categories of services currently available (agri- 
cultural extension, continuing education, and Institutes) 
and their contribution to Imoroved programs for the State's 
citizenry was studied. It was found that expanded programs 
and conceptions of adult education have resulted In the 
development of agricultural extension and continuing education, 
and that the availability of Institutional funds, public 
demand for services, and leadership of Individuals were, In 
that order, the most Influential factors In the development 
of the adult education program at the University, 



*255 IDCKTIFICATION OF CHARACTERISTICS THAT OIFFERENTIATE PAR- 
TICIPANTS IN A UNIVERSITY ADULT EVENING SCHOOL PROGRAM FROM 
NON-PARTICIPANTS. Telchert, Rohert Henri. Nebraska Univ. 
69-22,300. 100 p., 69. 

This Investigation compared 711 adult evening school students 
with 397 adult education rnnoartlcloants (next door neighbors 
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of the students), The majority or nonparticipants had never 
been enrolled In any formal educational program since ending 
full-time school attendance. Some significant differences 
we»e: (1) the partlclnants were younger (a majority under 

30), less satisfied with their present Jobs, more strongly 
expected a promotion or change of occupation, and more 
strongly anticipated an Increase In Income; (2) compared 
to oartlclpants, a large majority of nonparticipants owned 
their own homes; (3) participants already had higher educa- 
tional level than nonparticipating neighbors, but the two 
groups did not differ In degree of satisfaction with past 
formal education; (4) participant and nonparticipant males 
differed more than participant and nonparticipant females; 
(5) feaale partlclnants outnumbered men at all age levels 
except 25-35; (6) participants spent more of their leisure 
time attending plays, lectures, concerts, athletic events, 
and other events outside the home; (7) they also showed 
(and anticipated) greater geographic and socioeconomic 
mobility. 



*256 PERCFPTIONS OF UNIVERSITY ^CADEHIC DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN AS 

RELATED TO THE DEGREE OF PARTICIPATION OF UNIVERSITY DEPART- 
HENTS IN CONTINUING EDUCATION. Hale, Larry Avon. Nebraska 
Univ. C9-22,269. 359 p. , 69. 

This study examined perceptions and opinions of academic 
departmental chairmen In the University of Missouri regarding 
t,ne participation of academic departments In continuing edu- 
cation (defined to Include all off-campus programs and all 
on-campus roncredlt programs). Major differences were sought, 
and found, between chairmen ,f high narticipatlon and low 
participation departments as to the university's cor.llnuing 
education role. Internal and external relations, research 
and continuing education relationships, personnel, ^Imlnlstra- 
tlon and organization, curriculum, and financing. Further 
research was recormended on critical aspects where differences 
exist In views of continuing education, on differences In the 
number of responses by chairmen of high and low partlclpatlor 
departments, and on building a theory of the assimilation of 
continuing education into a university. (The document Includes 
the questionnaire, statistical test formulas, a bibliography, 
and ^ tables.) 



257 VETERAN IMPACT ON THE FOUR REGIONAL STATE UNIVERSITIES OF 
KENTUCKY. Higginbotham, William James, Jr. Indiana Univ. 
70-7954. Ed. 6. Thesis. 174 p., 69. 
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A historical study was made to describe and evaluate the impact 
which the educational benefits aspects of the G.I, Bills of 
Rights had on higher education in the four regional state univer- 
sities of Kentucky, Interviews were held with person^'e! who 
had been in close association with the educational programs to 
gather information on enrollment, physical plant, faculty, 
curriculum, student body, rules and regulations, university 
services, and financial considerations. Veterans had a 
tremendous impact on enrollment in 1946-50; this has Increased 
and decreased following military conflicts; special provisions 
were often made for those who could not meet standard admis- 
sion requirements. Attrition rate was negligible. Harried 
student housing was begun and other physical facilities have 
been expanded. The number of faculty was not imnediatelv 
increased; the relationship of faculty to veterans was closer 
than to non-veterans. Veterans chose science, industrial arts, 
and education over other programs. They consistently have 
held positions o^ leadership. Attempted abuse of programs 
by veterans was iiinimal; there was no evidence of abuse by 
universities or the Veterans' Administration. Further study 
should be Moe especially of special needs of veteran admis- 
sion requirements, and standardized forms and record keeping. 

See also; Section 5400 Higher Education — Acadc*mic Programs 



7600 Cooperative and Rural Extension 

*258 AH ANALYSIS OF CONSTRUCT VALIDITY OF HOTIVATION AS IT RELATES 
TO NORTH CAROLINA COUNiY AGRia'LTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE AGENTS. 
Calloway, Paulii^e Frances. North Carolina Univ. 39-16,821. 

Ed. D. Thesis. 89 p., 68. 

This study investigated the construct validity of the Herzberg 
(1964) theory of motivation as it relates to county Extension 
aMnts, and developed an inventory to measure the Job satisfac- 
tion of county aoents in North Carolina. The inventory was 
administered to 419 agents in 79 counties. Factor analysis 
was used to determine the nunber of Job satisfaction dimen- 
sions in a set of 45 items constructed from the Herzberg 
tleory. Nine dimensions were derived; achievement, recomi- 
tion» the work itself, resp'visibility, advancement, organiza- 
tional policy and administration, ;:.upervtsion, salary, and 
working conditions. An examination of the items with the 
highest rotated loadings on each factor indicated the dimen- 
sion to be assigned to thn factor. Only items with rotated 
factor loadings above ,500 were included in the final inventory. 
Eight of the dimensions were ronk ordered by per cent of total 

1 
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variance. (“The ./ork itself" v/as never factored out as an 
independent dimension.) Levels of reliabilit> were as fol- 
lows: responsibility, .643; organizational policy and 

administration, .592; working conditions, .542; recognition, 
.537; advancement, .430; achievement, .380; salary, .276; 
supervision, .190. 



259 AN ANALYSIS OF CRITICAL BEHAVIORS OF COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
AGENTS IN THE PERFORMANCE OF THEIR JOBS. Hampton, Leonard 
Albert, North Carolina Univ. 70-9185. Ed. P. Thesis. 

70 p. , 69. 

Using the critical incident technique, this study assessed 
the consistency between actual on-tha-Joh behaviors of 
Cooperative Extension agents and their expected or inferred 
tasks as portrayed in a county agent role model encompassing 
31 tasks and seven phases, and throe broad categories of 
activity. Interviews were hold viith 204 Extension agents, 
who offered 402 critical incidents (descrintions of their 
effective or ineffective oerformance). The role model 
classified 243 behaviors *s "nlanning," 153 as "execution," 
and only six as "evaluation." Most behaviors fell within 
seven of the 31 tasks. The three leading tasks came under 
planning; the next four, under execution. However, one 
executive and five planning tasks failed to account for any 
behaviors. Agents generally seemed to consider evaluation 
less vital than planning or executive functions. 



♦260 AN WIALYSIS OF CRITICAL INCIDENTS f^P RECENTLY ErpLhYEP 
MICHIGAN COOPERATIVE EXTENSION AGENTS WITH IflPLICATlONS 
FOR TRAINING. Peabody, 0. "ichigan State Univ. 
69-59:'8. 207 0., 68. 

Using the critical incident method, this study sought to 
describe Job requirements perceived as critical by Vichioan 
Cooperative Extension agents, identify training reeds, and 
determine possible differences in training needs and Jn>' 
requirements according to enrloyrvnt position and tenure. 
The research involved collecting 444 written descrintions 
of effective and ineffective ioh ncrfornance from 74 sub- 
jects in 23 small groun meetings. Incidents were classi- 
fied by six functional areas, '‘unctions, in order of 
frequency, were: teaching and corriunicating; organizing; 

conducting prograris; administration; nrooram planning: and 
evaluation. Other findings included the follo»»ino: (1) 

agents of differing tenure reported incidents with sirilar 
frequency in all categories except evaluation; (2) the 
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Importance hierarchy consisted of organizing, conducting pro- 
grams, program planning, evaluation, teaching and t':onnun1cat- 
ing, and administration; (3) the difficulty hierarchy con- 
sisted of evaluation, organizing, administration, program 
planning, teaching and communicating, and conducting programs; 
(4) home economists and agricultural and natural resource 
agents stressed teaching and communicating, while Four-H 
youth agents stressed erganizing. 



*261 AN ANALYSIS OF TKc IHPROVEKEMT OF QUALITY INSTRUCTION PRO- 
GRAMS FOR COOPERATIVE EXTENSION PERSONNEL IN OHIO. Khan. 
Ansar AH. Ohio State Univ. 69-4917. 138 p., 68. 

This study investigated the attitudes and understanding of 
participants and nonparticipants toward a program to improve 
the quality of instruction by Ohio Coope»ative Extension 
Service persannel. Using a questionnaire and rating scales, 
data were obtained on personal backgroind, teaching methods 
and techniques, and educational aids and practices, as 
related to attitudes and cognitive learning. These ware 
some of the conclusions: (1) the workshops had enabled 
participants to use a oreater number of approved teaching 
methods and educational practices than nonparticipants and 
to use educational practices more effectively; (2) par- 
ticipants perceived the value of the workshops more favorably 
than nonpartiripants; (3) respondents aged 30-49 had higher 
coonltivr Yncwledge scores than older or younger groups; 

(4j res' dents' experience in the Cooperative Extension 
Service aid not affect attitudes or cognitive knowledge 
scores; (S) neither formal education nor position in the 
organization affected attitudes toward the workshops; (6) 
higher position respondents had higher knowlsdge scores 
than lower position respondents; (7) over half the respond- 
ents were using more than half the approved methods and 
procedures. 



*262 AN ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIPS BETVEEN JOB PERFORMANCE OF 
IRAQI AGRICULTURE AGENTS AND SELECTED BACKGROUND AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS. A1 farhan, Kassim Hohanred. Wisconsin 
Univ. 70-3464. 238 p., 69. 




The Min objectives of this study were to determine: the 
level of Job performance of Iraqi iioe.its as perceived by 
their directors; the level of trainirg needs and the 
importance attached to selected areas of competency as 
perceived by agents; and the relationships between Job 
perfonaance of agents and selected variables. The study 
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was based on the responses of 138 agents from ten provinces. 
Two questionnaires were administered— one to the provincial 
directors of agricultural departments in order to gather- 
data related to Job performance of agents; the other, to 
the agents. Data were analyzed for statistical significance 
by using the chi square technique and a .05 level of sig- 
nificance. The relationships between Job performance of 
agents and their age. level of education, and tenure in 
extension were positively significant; and positively not 
significant between, their performance ar.d in-service train- 
ing, employment experience prior to extension work, and 
selected areas of coanetency. There were no relationships 
between Job performance arid training needs, general area of 
0 B|>has 1 s, satisfaction in extension work, and commitment to 
the Job. It was concluded that agents' training was in- 
adequate. and that Job performance did not improve «^ith 
increased Job satisfaction or change of attitudes. 



*263 CimJNICATION CONCEPTS USED BY ADULT EDUCATORS IN ARRICULTURE 
TO IMPLEKENf EDUCATIONAL CHANGE. Pletsch, Douglas Harry. 

Ohio SUte Univ. 68-12,868, 236 p., 68. 

The purpose of this study was to identify, define, and 
operationalize the cormunication concepts required by adult 
educators in agriculture to fulfill their role as educational 
change agents. Four stages were seen: (1) the determination 
of anticipated behavioral requirements; (2) identification of 
relevant cemaunication concepts; (3) the definition and des- 
cription of the concepts; and (4) the development of sug- 
gested educational objectives. A review or research reports 
and projections by experts in agricultural education was 
conduct^ and a list of an anticipated intellectual be- 
havioral requirement developed. An extensive review of 
literature by authorities In the field of communication served 
to identify relevant cooiiuni cation concepts. The concepts 
were ranked into four groups according to their importance. 

A list of educational objectives for training pioorans was 
suggested based on definitions and explanations of the most 
important cummur.i cation conceots. It was concluded that the 
study of technical, social, and economic trends and related 
changes wa. an effective way of determining intellectual 
behavior requirements needed for future competence in comini ca- 
tion. 



*264 CRITICAL COHPOHEHTS OF THE WORK DiVIRONMEKT OF COUNTY EXTENSION 
YOUTH AfiEKTS. Goyen, Loren F. Wisconsin Univ. 68-13,634. 

224 p., 68. 
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A study of the work environment of county extension youth 
agents ms designed to learn more about the setting and 
cl rcumsta-Kes of the Important tasks that may be associated 
with effective and Ineffective performance In youth work. 
Through a mall questionnaire reports of 1»425 critical 
Incidents were obtained from 752 youth agents In 14 states. 
The reports were analyzed In terms of the youth agent's 
taskt persons Involved in the Incident with the youth agent, 
the kind of Interaction, and the general social climate for 
the Incident. Effective and Ineffective Incidents were com- 
pared and selected agent characteristics were used to study 
the data. It was found that the task of the youth agents 
could be classified Into five areas and 10 categories. The 
areas ware: program development and execution tasks (47 
per cent), organizational tasks (21 per cent). Individual 
help and counseling tasks (21 per cent). Interpersonal 
relationship talks (9 per cent), and public relations task 
(2 per cent). In addition It was found that members of an 
extension youth group were Involved In 45 per cent of the 
Incidents and adult leaders In only 17 per cent. A gen- 
eral pattern of Incidents tended to exist among the 14 
states Included in the study. 



*265 a'RRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOF PROFESSIONAL LEADERS IN EXTENSION 
EDUCATION. Findlay, Edward Weldon, Cornell Unlv. 70-3760. 
^2 p., 69. 

The study Is based on the prenilse that If one Is able to 
Identify the areas of behavior In which professionals 
require competence, one can link this behavior to a related 
structure of concepts which may serve as logical teaching 
and learning objectives in the development of training pro- 
grams. A sample of 211 extension cgents (in agriculture, 
home economics, and 4-H work) In 30 counties In New York 
State provided 419 Incidents of behavior which Identified 
the behavior respondents thought to be critical to the 
achievement of effective or Ineffective outccKiies In exten- 
sion activity. A structure of categories of agent behavior 
was developed and linked to the concepts within a structure 
of related concepts. The four functional a»^as derived 
werei systems, their growth and devolopnentj planned change 
and development; management of change and development; end 
Influencing adoption and Innovation. Use of the general 
systems concept as an ordering nechanlsm has provided a 
general 'Odel or a series of models of aspects of the dif- 
ferent functions and processes Involved, It also provides 
• way of perceiving tlie role of the extension agent within 
the general extension education process. 
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*266 AH EVALUATION OF THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF EXTENSION WORK 
UNDER TWO DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF PERSONNEL ASSIGNMENT IN SELECTED 
INDIANA COUNTIES. McIntyre, William J. Florida State Univ. 

68 . 

The primary purpose of this study was to determine the relative 
effectiveness of extension work as carried cut under two dif- 
ferent systems of personnel assignment--the individual county 
system and the multicounty system. The system of personnel 
assignment was the Independent variable, agent Job performance 
was the intervening variable, and program effectiveness was 
the dependent variable in this study. Program effectiveness 
was measured with a mailed questionnaire to a two per cent 
random sample of clientele and a two per cent selected sample 
of known cooperjtors in 18 counties in southern Indiana, Agent 
Job performance data were collected by a self-reoorting work 
sampling report. The h/pothesis of no significant difference 
between Program effectiveness in multicounty systems as com- 
pared to individual county systems was not rejected for the 
random sample of clientele. However, the hypothesis was 
rejected for the selected sample of clientele in three of 
the four variables. The hypothesis of no significant dif- 
ference between area agents' Job performance in tmilticounty 
systems served by area agents as compared to county agents' 

Job performance in individual county systems not serv^ by 
area agents, was partially rejected. 



AH EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THREE VARIATIONS OF A METHOD FOR 
SELF-DETERHIHATION OF PERFORMANCE LEVEL. Johnsrud, Myron 
Dale. Wisconsin Univ. 69-22,405, 114 o., 69. 

The purpose of this study was to develop and experimentally 
test three variations of a self-evaluation method. Forty- 
five Wisconsin University extension agents were randomly 
chosen and assigned to three groups which renresented the 
variations. The 15 agents in each group e aluated their 
performance in educational radio programing using a crite- 
rion-based radio performance evaluation instrument and 
varying amounts of evidence about their abilities. Evidence 
ranged from none for Group I, to tape-recorded playbacks for 
Group II, to tape-recorded playbacks and performance rating 
critiques frotii a panel of connunlcations specialists for 
Group III, It was hypothesized that the more evidence the 
agent had the more accurate would be his self-evaluation; 
this hypothesis was tested for: message-content, message- 
treatfl^nt, delivery-voice, and delivery image orojected, 

A significant improvement in self-evaluation accuracy was 
found only for the image-projected behavior unit; but the 
variability of the differences between the agents' self- 
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ratii IS and the panel's ratings was smallest when maxlmum- 
performance evidence was provided. 



*268 THE FLORIDA LEGISLATORS' PEP.CEPTION OF THE FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION SERVICE. KcCown, Jack Thomas. North Carolina State 
Univ. 70^9252. Ed. 0. Thesis. 100 p. , 69. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the perception of 
the Florida Agricultural Extension Service held by members 
of the Florida Legislature and the extent to which certain 
personal factors were associated with their perception. The 
84 legislators Interviewed thought of the Service as an edu- 
cational organization the main ourpose of which should be to 
help farmers with agricultural production problems. As years 
of legislative service Increased, more importance was assigned 
to 4-H club work. Legislators living In larger cities assigned 
a low priority (and legislators from small communities, a 
higher priority) to the Importance of an extension agent serv- 
ing agriculturally-oriented crganlzatlonc. Legislators from 
rural areas were more aware of extension programs and assigned 
a greater degree of Imnortance to the Improvement of hone 
economics practices. Legislators with ?. high degree of con- 
tact with the Extension Service were nwre aware of extension 
programs and assigned a higher degree of Importance to 
objectives which refer to agricultural oioductlon and the 
marketing of farm products. 



*269 A HISTORY OF THE ILLINOIS HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM OF THE 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE. Kaiser, Gertrude t. 

Chicago Unlv. HF $3.10. 448 p., 69. 

The dissertation traced th h* • .ly of the organization and 
development of the Illinois Home Economics Program from Its 
Inception at the University of Illinois to the 1950'sj and 
analyzed Influences of social order upon the administrative 
structure and programs of an adult educational Institution. 
Sources of data Include annual reports, files, paper collec- 
tions, congressional records, and statements prepared or made 
by people who had participated In the program. Seven societal 
forces that had a bearing on the course of the evolving 
organization and program were Identified; economic values 
and motivation of professional leaders, and irstitutlonal 
alms and characteristics as identified by leaders. Some of 
the conclusions made were: urbanization brought a greater 
demand for the jmployment of vjomen*, educatioral forces helped 
women to develoo county programs} personal I’Otlvatfon of 
leaders and economic trends Influenced participation in the 



program; polittcal forces brought financial aid; and the pro 
gram had its foundation in a franev'ork basic to an educated 
citizenry which includes a democratic government, a public 
school system, and educational nwvements to reach the indus- 
trial and agrvcultural classes. 



*270 JOB SATISFACTIONS OF PROFESSIONALS; A STUDY OF THE JOB 
SATISFACTIONS OF COOPERATIVE EXTENSION AGENTS IN NEW YORK 
STATE. Broadwell , George J. Cornell Univ. 69-12,682, 

129 p., 69. 

This study examined relationships between job satisfaction 
and dimensions and functions of work groups, ^ex, organiza- 
tional status, and the levels of individual social dependency 
of the respondents. The Job Description Index provided a 
specific measure of overall job satisfaction. Social 
dependency was measured by the twenty questions in factor 
Q2 of the 16 Personality Factor Test (Forms A and B). 
Organizational status was based on staff assi<,nments. Of 
the questionnaires mailed to all agents with at least one 
year experience, 92, were returned. There were slight 
differences in overall job satisfaction on the basis of 
sex. with males slightly more satisfied (significant at 
.01 ); and status, with high-status persons slightly nwre 
satisfied (significant at ,20), Throughout the study, 
even wten ditferences were at an acceptable level of 
statistical significance, the magnitude of the differences 
was so slight as to be of little practical value. This 
was true, in most cases, even when extreme quartiles of 
the population were corpared on the same variable. The 
theory and methodology of Job satisfaction research was 
found to be inadequate in diagnostic and remedial 
capabilities. 



271 OKLAi'.OHA'S COUNIY COHilSSIOHERS’ ATTIT'JOES TOWARD THE USE OF 
AREA SPECIALIZED AGRICUITURAL EXTENSION AGEfITS. Campbell, 
Charles Eugene, Oklahoma State Univ. 69-14,232. Ed, 0, 
Thesis. 88 p. , 68. 

Using a mailed questionnaire, this study surveyed the atti- 
tudes of county comissioners in Oklahoma toward the pro- 
posed use of specialized agricultural extension agents 
assigned to a nulticounty area, and toward allocation of 
county tax funds for the purpose. Selected personal data 
were also obtained. Respondents (out of a sample of 178) 
were 71 comissi oners in the "area" group (v'herc area 
specialists had been iwrkirg about a year) and 72 in the 
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"non-araa" group. There was strong agreement that an exten- 
sion ofHce should be maintained in each county and that area 
agents should not concentrate their living quarters in one 
county of an area. A slight majority favored having area 
specialists! considered that a six to eight county area could 
be satisfactorily served by one area agent, and felt that 
recipients of specialists' help should pay a fee. Two- 
thirds felt that specialists chould be provided In addition 
to existing agents, but only 29,4% were v;1111ng to allocate 
county funds. Little difference In attitudes was evident 
between "area" and "non-area" commissioners. 



*272 ORGANIZATIONAL ACCOIfflOOATION TYPES A,'ID THE CONTINUING LEARN- 
ING ACTIVITY OF AfXlLT EDUCATORS. Copeland, Harlan Gene. 
Chicago Unlv, 383 p., 69. 

This 1967-68 study tested the effects of an Individual vari- 
able (indifferent, upward mobile, or ambivalent Individuals 
In work organizations) and an organization variable (nresence 
or absence of an organizational training specialist) 1r dif- 
fering educational partlclnatlon among Cooperative Extension 
Service (CES) professionals, "Leisure time" and "job tine" 
educational participation were the dependent variables. Ten 
states with CES training specialists, and ten without, v;ere 
sampled. Ouestlonnaire data were sought from 35 Individuals 
In each state, with an overall return rate of 95.5%. Major 
findings Included the follovting; (1) differences In leisure 
time education were associated more iHth Individual dif- 
ferences than differences among work organizations: (2) 
differences In "Job tine" education correlated with the 
organization variable and personality type (Indifferent, 
upward mobile, or ambivalent); (3) out of 36 potential 
relationships between personality types and leisure tine 
education, only nine v;er« significant; (4) the two tynes of 
educational participation share a common variance linked to 
the organization variable. 



273 PERFORMANCE, GOAL AND ROLE AJ'DK-UITY. Ham, Don Gav. Cnlorado 
State Unlv. 69-12,459. 120 p., 68. 

Focusing on youth agent positions in the University of Missouri 
Extension Division, this study tested the relationship among 
performance, concentual skills, and role ambiguity (ideal per- 
ceived actual roles). Conceptual skills v;ere measured from 
word associations by tht Remote Associates Test (RAT); youth 
agent performance ratings v/ere made by specialists and dis- 
trict directors. As perfomance rankings Increased, perceived 



ambiguity decreased (goal and role) and actual ambiguity 
increased} as actual and perceived goal ambiguity rose, 
actual and perceived role ambiguity also increased. Per- 
foriJBnce ratings tended to iiicrease with increasing RAT 
scores. As actual ambiguity increased, perceived ambiguity 
decreased, Performance ratings, RAT scores, and ambiguity 
increased with greater tenure in Extension and with increased 
scope of Oi".upational experience. Performance ratings were 
positively related to perceptual skills and actual ambiguity, 
but negatively related to perceived ambiguity. Conclusions 
point to considerable goal displacement, especially among 
field staff. 



*274 THE RELATIONSHIP BETl^EEN DOGMATISM SCORES OP COUNTY EXTENSION 
AGENTS AfiO MEASURES OF THEIR .lOB PERFOPI^ANCE , JOB SATISFACTION 
AND JOB ASPIRATIONS. Funk, Charles Dennis. Wisconsin Univ. 
68-17,895. 172 p., 68. 

To determine the relationship of dogmatism to Job performance 
and other aspects of a county Extension agent's situation, a 
study was made of 486 agricultural extension agents and 23 
Extension supervisors in five states. Supervisors provided 
performance ratings, and both groups responded to mailed 
questionnaires. Personal information (age. tenure, educa- 
tion, major areas of study, year each degree was received) 
was obtained, together with scores on a ten-item aspiration 
scale, the 18 item Brayfield-Rothe .lob Satisfaction Scale, 
and the Rokeach Oognatisn Scale (Form E). Respondents vrere 
more open-minded than otherwise, but less open-minded than 
certain other professional groups noted in the literature. 
Open-minded agents were relatively young, vMth less tenure, 
more education, and higher performance ratings. Dognatlsn 
was not related to job satisfaction or aspiration} agents 
showed high Job satisfaction and appeared content with their 
present assignments. Congruency between aqent and supervisor 
dogmatism scores was not associated vJth performance or iob 
satisfaction per se. However, c^en-minded agetits v;ith open- 
minded supervisors were slightly less satisfied, v/hile those 
with less open-minded supervisors shcx;ed higher aspirations. 



*275 THE ROLE OF THE COUNTY EXTENSmi Ar-EMT CHAId’AM Ml NEBt'ASKA. 
Webb, 811 1y Ray. Nebraska Univ. 70-12,292. 170 n., G9. 

A study was made of the role of county Extension chairmen in 
Nebraska as nerceivod by the agent chairmen themselves, their 
clientele, and State Agricultural Extension Service administra- 
tors. A scale of clientele orientation versus oroanizational 
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orientation was developed, and orientation was used as the 
major variable. Supervisor ratii , role satisfaction among 
agent chairmen, and other data were obtained from question- 
naires returned by 78 agent chairmen and 74 other respondents. 
Major findings were: (1) clientele groups and administrators 

had differing cognitive and evaluative images of the agent 
chairman role; (2) the administrators were more organization 
oriented than the clients; (3) organization-oriented and 
clientele-oriented agent chairmen differed on perceptions 
of their own roles; (4) among administrators and clients, 
organizational orientation correlated positively with evalua- 
tions of activities; (5) an agent chairman's higher evaluation 
of activities included in his role was associated with high 
role satisfaction; (6) the greater the difference between 
the orientation of an agent chairman and that of his clients, 
the less role satisfaction he experienced. The degree of 
consensus was very high, showing the importance of orientation. 
Clientele were especially important as role definsrs. 



276 ROIE PERCEPTIONS AND JOB ATTITUDES OF WEST VIRGINIA COUNTY 
EXTENSION AGENTS IN A MERGED EXTENSION SYSTEM, Shriver, 

Howard Arnette, Wisconsin Univ. 69-4430. 295 p,, 69. 

This study was to discover the effect of the merger of various 
extension units at West Virginia University into the 
Appalachian Center. Data were collected by a questionnaire. 
The 131 respondents consisted of 50 county agents, 45 4-H 
agents, and 35 home agents, and comprised 96t of the state 
extension agents. Regression analysis, consisting of zero 
order, partial and multiple correlations, and Beta weights 
was used to determine statistical relationships between the 
dependent and ifidependent variables. The major conclusions 
were: the role perception of all agents had changed sig- 
nificantly since the merger; the importance that agents 
accorded non-traditional clientele was positively related 
to the extent that they had worked with these groups; home 
agents appeared to be more traditionally oriented than either 
county agents or 4-H agents; older agents showed a more non- 
traditional orientation and a more comprehensive role defini- 
tion than yourger agents. Mean scores for agents' level of 
job satisfaction indicated that they were somewhat satisfied. 



*277 STAFF LEADERSHIP IN THE NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE, Shearon, Ronald Wilson, North Carolina Univ. 
70-9168. Ed. 0, Thesis. 192 n. , 69. 

The purpose of this North Carolina study v(as to examine 
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selected leadership correlates of variation in Cooperative 
Extension Chairr«n’s (CEC) conformity to an admini strati ve 
professional leadership (APL) concept of their role. Two 
research instruments were deve1o^d--Survey I, useil for 
collecting data from agents (419) and Survey II, for data 
from chairmen (79). The basic data reduction technique 
used was the principal co<nponents method of factor analysis. 

The findings suggested that the social and working relation- 
ships betv/een chairmen and agents were an important source 
of variation in APL. The chairmen scoring highest in 
administrative leadership were also those who gave agents 
a high degree of managerial supj'ort. Neither possession 
of undergraduate majors nor the number of courses taken in 
administration and education was significantly related to 
APL. Of the formal educational experiences of chairmen 
examined, courses in sociology were the only ones significantly 
related to APL. 



*278 STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS OF EXTENSION SYSTEMS IN SELECTED DEVELOP- 
ING COUNTRIES. Honour, Earl. Cornell Univ. 68-16,758. 68. 

Structural elements of rural extension organizations in 20 
developing nations v;ere analyzed in this study. Countries 
were chosen from 25 national "case studies" made by foreign 
nationals enrolled at a Cornell University extension educa- 
tion seminar. Types of information included official agency 
titles, brief historical sketches, program objectives, 
organizaticnal structure, financial support, personnel train- 
ing, teaching and communication methods for reaching clientele, 
sources of supplies and services, maior nroblem? limiting 
progress, and key reasons for these orchlcms. Among the 
firdings and conclusions were: (1) 13 countries reported 

an officially organized national extension service; (2) 
problems included inadequately trained staff, poor super- 
vision, poor recruitment practicej, political interference, 
lack of research, lo»-i budgets, too fev( specialists, and staff 
members' lack of understanding of their roles; (3) 15 countries 
had a national extension charged with primary duties to prepare 
budget proposals and approve local programs; (4) essential 
organizational elements require some measure of fiecdom of 
operation since they are vital to program development and 
problem solving. 



*279 A STUDY OF ALABW'A LEGISLATORS’ PERCEPTION OF THE AUBURN UNIVEP- 
SITY COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE. White, Lcuis Edward. North 
Carolina State Univ, 70-18,905. Ed. D. Thesis. 171 p., 69. 
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This study determined: Alabama legislators' perception of 
the Auburn University Cooperative Extension Service, and 
the extent to which selected factors were associated with 
their perception o^ the objectives, programs, and clientele. 

It v:as hypothesized that there was no association between 
legislators' perception of certain elements of the Auburn 
University Cooperative Extension Service and their years 
of legislative experience, place of residence, level of 
formal education, occupation, direct contact with the 
Extension Service, degree of conservatism, and urbanization 
of the district they represented, A random saiTiple of 60 
of the 141 members of the 1967-69 Legislature was Interviewed, 
They represented 57 of the 67 countries. Findings showed each 
of the seven Independent variables to be significantly asso- 
ciated with at least one or more of the elements of p'f^ep- 
tion examined. Therefore, the hypotheses were partially 
substantiated. Direct contact with the Extension Service 
appeared to be more significantly related to the resnond- 
ents' perception of the organization than were the other 
six factors. Place of residence and urbanization of the 
district the respondent represented exerted the least 
Influence on legislators' perception of the service. 



*280 A STUDY OF LANO-RRAMT COLLEGE AfID TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
STAFFS' PERCEPTION OF THE RAPID ARIUSTHENT PROGRAM CONCEPT. 
Russ, Porter Lawrence. North Carolina Unlv, 70-9219, Ed, D. 
Thesis. 150 p. , 69. 

This study assessed the consensus among and between members 
of Land Grant College (LGC) and Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA) staffs on perceptions of a farm demonstration Program 
called the Rapid Adjustment Program (RAP); and measured the 
effect of organizational affiliation (TVA or LGC), position, 
tenure, educational level, major area of study, and time 
devoted to the RAP, on perceptions. The 188 questionnaire 
respondents, all directly Involved in developing. Implement- 
ing, and evaluating the RAP concept, expressed themselves 
on four major RAP subconcepts: objectives, clientele, task, 
and evaluation criteriu. Respondents' current vork situa- 
tion, prior experience, and learned behavior had some affect. 
Certain disagreements on the importance of individual sub- 
concepts were also related to organization, position, and 
education. Cormunlcation of the PAP concept seems to have 
occurred mainly among program specialists. Improved methods 
were suggested for conveying the concept to nersons In other 
posi tiers. 
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*281 A STUDY OF PERSOIIAL VALUES WID THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO PERCEP- 
TION OF ORGANIZATIONAL ELEHEMTS. Ifeick, Roy Kay. North 
Carolina State Univ. 70-9229, Ed. D. Thesis, 137 n., 69. 

A study v;as made of relationships of nersonal value orienta- 
tions to personal characteristics of Arizona Cooperative 
Extension Service (CES) professional staff nemberSi their 
perceptions of certain CES organizational elements (legal, 
process, functional, structural, personnel), and the dis- 
tribution of high-value orientations. A preliminary liter- 
ature review confirmed these variables as pertinent to staff 
recruitment, sales, placement, and training. As for high- 
est value orientations, 395S were religious, 27% economic, 

14% theoretical, 13% political, and seven per cent aesthetic. 
No one v;as highest on social orientation, Sex was related 
to aesthetic, political, and social values; tenure and high 
political values were related. Percept ion of legal aspects 
(sources and amounts of influence on the Arizona CES 
organization) were related to high aesthetic value orienta- 
tion, Perceptions of 20 out of 42 organizational Items 
correlated significantly with differing high value orienta- 
tions. However, values did not adeouately explain varia- 
tions in perceptions. 



*282 A STUDY OF THE GEORGIA DISTRICT AGENTS AND STATE 4-H STAFF'S 
ROLE EXPECTATIONS FOR EXTENSION AGENTS AND VOLUNTEER 4-H 
LEADERS. Lowry, Phonwyn. North Carolina State Univ. 
70-7199. Ed. D. Thesis. 152 p., 69. 

A study was made to delineate the tasks which constitute the 
role expectations of the extension agent, the volunteer 4-H 
leader, and those of cooperative responsibility In relation 
to the 4-H program as perceived by the Georgia District 
agents and the State 4-H staff. A secondary purpose was to 
determine the degree of consensus among the Georgia District 
agents and the State 4-H staff relative to the tasks v4iich 
should constitute the role expectations for the extension 
agent, the volunteer 4-H leader, and those of cooperative 
r.jsponsibillty In relation to the 4-H program. A question- 
naire was used to gather information. The study revealed 
that the Q-sort technique is useful for defining role 
expectation; that role expectation can be studiM, analyzed, 
and described in terms of tasks. Appropriate tasks for the 
District agents and State 4-H staff assumed an Inverse 
relationship for extension agents and volunte'^. 4-H leaders. 
Tasks delineated for extension agents consisted of planning 
and evaluation; those for volunteer 4-H leaders of execution 
tasks. 
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See also; Sections 2230 Rural Corrxjnl ties; 5280 Literacy 
Education -- Korelgn; and 6700 Agriculture and Home Economics 



7700 Junior Colleges 

*283 ADULT EDUCATION IN COHHUNITY COLLEGES IN THE STATE OF 

WASHINGTON, Watness, Calvin Meredith. Arizona State Unlv. 
69-20,808. Ed. D. Thesis. 207 p., 69. 

Tht purposes of this study were; (1) to determine the current 
evenlng/adul t education administrative practices In conmunlty 
colleges In Washington State as perceived by the presidents, 
the deans of Instruction, and the directors of evening/adult 
education; (2) to analyze selected administrative relation- 
ships between the full-time day programs and the part-time 
evening/adult p»’ograms as perceived by the three groups; and 
(3) to develop a composite of reconmended practices. A 
specially designed questionnaire focused on the following 
areas: administration, adult students, finances, facilities, 
public relations and publicity, lay advisory committees, 
standards, courses and curricula, Instructional staff, and 
program evaluation. From the 22 Institutions In exlstt.ice, 
a 95X return came from 19 presidents, 22 deans, and 22 
directors. The three groups completed Items In the following 
categories: administration, standards, courses and curricula, 
and instructional staff. The directors answered only Items 
In the following categories: administration, the adult 
students, finances, facilities, public relations and publicity, 
lay advisory committees, and program evaluation. Comparisons 
were made among responses of the three admlr. strator groups as 
a whole wherever all three responded to the same question. 



284 A PROPOSAL FOR THE ADULT EDUCATION AND COfmilTY SERVICE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF COLBY COfSDNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE. Sanders, 
James Carroll, Kansas Unlv. CO-17,499. Ed. 0. Thesis. 

220 p,, 68. 

This study was undertaken to assess the adult education and 
comunlty service responsibility of Colby Community Junior 
College, Kansas. A survey was made of pertinent literature, 
followed by questionnaire surveys of 64 similar public Junior 
colleges In Kansas and five nearby states and of 200 adults 
residing <n the cormunlty. The proposed program was to pro- 
vide for determination of the need for educational services, 
stlnxjliitlon of broad Inteiest and participation, freer access 
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to college facilities by individuals anJ groups, general job 
placenent and adult counseling services, reciprocity of 
resources between tbe college and the comunity, publicity 
and promotion, Joint responsibility \/ith other groups and 
agencies, and program evaluation. These v/ere among the con- 
clusions: (1) evaluation results and proposed program revi- 

sions should be reviewed annually by the governing board; 

(2) Kansas community Junior colleges should seek legislation 
that recognizes adult education and comunity service as a 
public responsibility; (3) junior colleges should promote 
adult educational and community service Program research. 



*285 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCEIVED FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN THE 
DECISION-MAKING PROCESS AND JOB SATISFACTION IN THE COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGES OF NORTH CAROLINA, Darrott, Thomas Chester. 
North Carolina State Univ. 70-9173. Ed. 0. Thesis. 113 p. 
69. 

The relationship between job satisfaction and the participa- 
tion of full-time teaching faculty of the North Carolina 
Community College System in decision-making was investigated 
It was anticipated that the results of the study vioul ! indi- 
cate that the level of job satisfaction would be higher as 
the full-time teaching faculty perceived that they par- 
ticipated in decision-making. Therefore, it v>as expected 
that the correlation between the selected independent vari- 
ables and the dependent variable, Job satisfaction, would 
be high. This did not prove to be the case. In addition, 
it was expected that the results would indicate a high 
expectation level on the part <ff the faculty to participate 
in decision-making. This was verified. Finally, it was 
anticipated that the results would indicate that the more 
respondents perceived their participation in decision-raking 
the higher would be their Job satisfactic.i. The results, in 
general, supported this. Statistical treatment indicated 
that 3 of the 11 independent variables considered wore not 
significant; tvra were significant at the .10 level of con- 
fidence, two at the .05 level, and four at the ,025 level. 



*286 RELATIONSHIP OF ADMINISTRATOR A’lO FACULTY PROFILE OF VALUES, 
DEHOGRAPHIC VARIADLES, AND ATTITUDES TOIIARO THE COtnUNlTY 
COLLEGE OPEN DOOR POLICY. Mohorn, Donald Royce. North 
Carolina Univ. 70-9205. Ed. 0. Thesis. 112 n., 69. 

The central problem of the research was to determine why 
administrators and faculty nenhers tended to have differing 
attitudes toward the open door nolicy of the corrunity col- 
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lege. The population of 2Cl administrators and 92 faculty 
members conoleted validated instruments. Males scored sig- 
nificantly higher than females in theoretical and economic 
value categories. Females scored signifi'antly higher than 
males in the aesthetic value category. The data indicated 
no significant differences between other value categories. 

In the economic value category individuals who were previously 
self-employed scored significantly higher than those who were 
previously employed by a college. Respondents who had a low 
attitude score regarding the onen door nolicy tended to score 
significantly high in the economic value category; those v;ho 
had a high attitude score regarding the nolicy tended to 
score significantly low in this category. Respondents who 
had a low attitude score tended co score '.ignificantly low 
in the social value category; those who had a high attitude 
score tended to score significantly high in the social value 
category. The respondents' attitude appeared to vary accord- 
ing to position, level of education, and previous education. 



287 THE RELATIOfiSHIP OF THE EfITRAHCE EXAHIHATION SCORE TO PRADE 
POINT AVERAGE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE FRESH'tEN WIEN CLASSIFIED BY 
AGE, SEX, AND CURRICULUM. Groenke, Glenn Russell. Arizona 
State Univ. 70-4358. Ed. D. Thesis. 36 p., 69. 

Using 959 members of the September 1960 freshman class of 
Mesa Comunity College, Arizona, this study analyzed the 
relationship of American College Testing Program (ACT) test 
battery placement scores to iunior college grade point 
averages (GPA) for freshmen entering as adultv. and vor those 
entering as recent high school graduates. Recent graduates 
were under 19 at registration tine, and obliged to ta're the 
ACT (if carrying 10 semester hours or iTore); adult counter- 
parts were 2i or over. These grouns were subdivided by sex 
and curriculum (educational background). There was a sig- 
nificantly greater relationship between ACT scores and G”A 
for young freshmen students than for the adult groun. As 
for sex, significant differences emcroed between young and 
adult freshman men, but not bcM-een the two groups of fresh- 
man women. As for educational background, ACT and ^pa cor- 
relation coefficients differed significantly between recent 
academic and nonacademic high school graduates, but not 
between the adults and recent graduates as such, or hetrreen 
adult academic and adult nonacademic graduates. 



*288 A STUDY RR SELECfED SOCI''.[f,'V'PMi c CHAWTEt^ISTICS DF A/X1T5 
IN EOUCATIDfiAL ACTIVITIES III fOLll*'b''S COUNTY, flORTlI CARnLlNA, 
C0I7ARE0 WITH SELECTED SOCIO-LfD'.nf 'IC CHARACTERISTICS DF THE 
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TOTAL POPULATIOM OF THE COUNTY. LunsJen, Dan Barry. North 
Carolina L'niv. 70-18,972. Ed. D. Thesis. 102 p. , 70. 

A study was made to determine to what extent the open-door 
philosophy of the community college is reflected in certain 
variables of adult enrollees and to what extent connunities 
in the area of Southeastern Corriunity College have beer 
involved in the process of curriculum development. Data 
on 3004 adult participants and similar socio-economic data 
on the total county population derived from 1960 census 
figures were used. Six variables were studied to determine 
the proportion of adults enrolled compared with the propor- 
tion of adults in the total population--age, sex, occupa- 
tion, race, location of residence (urban/rural), and educa- 
tion, Proportions derived from census figures were used 
as models for hypothesizing expected raxes of participation. 
It was fotic.d that the piopartions of adult participants 
departed significantly from anticipated proportions; num- 
erous publics in the area v;ere markedly over-represented 
and numerous others v'ere importantly under-represented. 

All other proportions of enrollments among adults classi- 
fied by all variables vrere either significantly greater 
or lesser than those expected. Program planning at this 
college has resulted in an effect not in keeping with the 
open-door philosophy of the North Carolina system of com- 
munity colleges. 



*289 A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP DETi'EEN SELECTED VARIABLES AND 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN A COMJIINITY COLLECE. Preas, Nancy 
Bush. North Carolina State Univ. 70-9214, Ed. D, Thesis. 
106 p., 69. 

The primary purpose of this study was to determine the 
validity of selected predictor variables for estimating 
academic performance and to assess which of them were 
best predictors of achievement among selected comunity 
college students in North Carolina. A secondary purpose 
was to develop a model from the findings whereby a student 
could be assisted in making sound decisions congruent with 
his ability, achievenent, interests, values, motivation, 
and maturity. The study was i'ased on the assumption that 
academic achievement can be measured, estimated, and pre- 
dicted with accuracy. Six nredictor variables (the SAT- 
vertral , SAT-naths, English Coop., Math Protest, 
and HSR) were us»\l. Full predictor models were 
for the prediction of achievenent in CCPA, ErpA, and I'FT'a, 
Of the high school records HSf’A vas the better predictor 
of all three, SAT was a better nredictor of C^-'’A and EG‘’A, 
and Math Pretest was the better nrrdictor of *'^PA, 
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*290 A SURVEY OF SOCIAL-REr^LATORY PP;\CT1CES HI SELECTED HirMICA.4 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES. Hollander, Martin Elliot. ’Mchisan State 
Univ. 69-5882. Ed. D. Thesis. 235 p., 66. 

This study surveyed sw-ial-regulatory practices of selected 
comunity colleges in Mlchioan to find out: origin and 
extent of vfritten social-regulatory policies and the pro- 
visions for change, types of rules of conduct, and comnunica- 
tion and enforcenent of socicl-regulatory practices and rules. 
The study vas United to cornu ter- type publicly supported 
comunity colleges in Michigan with enrollments of more than 
1500 students. Data were gathered by interviews with dis- 
ciplinary administrators, and from information in the litera- 
ture, student handbooks, college bulletins, and policy 
raanuals. Social -regulatory policies and rules vrere more 
likely to be reasonable and i he nore readily accepted './hen 
students, faculty nerters, and administration shared the 
responsibility for their formulation and when they v/ere 
written in positive terms. The extent of involverent of 
the faculty in the enforcetent of student conduct at canous 
events was nore and "^re being detemiiiod by professional 
negotiations and collective bargaining. Student probation 
and withdrawal of certain careus nrivileges were the nost 
widely used methods of discinline. Criteria v.’ere listed 
as standards by which na.ior social-regulatory practices of 
corr»inity colleges could be clinically Judged. 



7800 Public Schools 

*291 FACTORS INPLUDICIfin PERCE^TIf^NS nr jllE IDEAL ADULT VOCATIONAL 
PROORAM FOR PUELIC SECONOARY SCHOOLS. Frank, Harrv Elmer, Jr. 
Florida State Univ. 68-13,242. 148 p. , 68. 

To ascertain the influence of selected situational and per- 
sonal factors on the percent i on of the ideal adult voca- 
tional program for nublic s condary schools, ooinionnaires 
returned by 388 vocational teachers and administrators in 
Oklahoma public secondary scnools vfere studied. Ooinion- 
naires contained 38 statements of conditions identified as 
relevant to such a program hy a panel of experts. Statistically 
significant differences in responses were sought to indicate 
factors influencing perieptions. I'ost influential factors 
appeared to be: (1) having a vocational adult curriculum in 

the school, (2) teaching or adninUtrative experience, and 
(3) having a corprehensive adult curriculum in the school. 

Of some influence were: administrative or teaching role, 
prior academic training in adult education, size of school, 
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end business and industrial activity in the school district. 
Fornal education did not influence nronran perception. 



292 A PLAN FOR OEVELOf’INH A PROGRAM 0" ADULT EDUCATION TO MEET 
THE NEEDS OF A LOCAL COMITINITY. Smith, Harold K. Rutoers, 
The State Univ, 69-1059. Ed. D. Thesis. 156 n. , 68. 

Using local and national data, this study examined adult 
education ntogran offerings in East Orange, New Jersey, 
potential participants' needs and interests, and program 
needs reported by business and industrial leaders. A plan 
was proposed for an appropriate cormunity-wide program. 

Data from public school adult education programs in 142 
cities covered time devoted by adult directors to adult 
school duties, responsibility to superintendents of schools, 
adult counseling, publicity, connunity councils, advisory 
committees, costs, and educational ohicctives. Local data 
covered age and sex of respondents, educational background, 
convenient times of the day or week, and nrpferences as to 
program location. Relevant goals included acquainting 
adults with their civic responsibilities, broadening edu- 
cational backgrounds, helping share social and economic 
conditions, training for vocational competence and increased 
economic efficiency, enriching the quality of life, and 
promoting better physical and mental health. Several 
recommendations were made regarding public school adult 
education directors, program expansion, and related mat- 
ters. 

See also: Sections 5230 Adult Basic Education; and 5300 

Adult Secondary Education 



8000 Armed Forces 

293 AH ESTIHATIOfi OF THE MILITARY CCiTRIBlfTIFiN TO H'f'AN FAOITAL. 
Jurkowitz, Eugene Lev/is, Colu.-Ma Univ. 69-3079. 194 p., 

68 . 

Effects of military vocational training on subsenuent civilian 
income were exanir.cd in a qroup of first-term Army enlistees 
with varying types and amounts of vocational military train- 
ing, including those with none {infantrymen), ^ata on such 
variables as age, ability, educational level, length of 
military vocational training, expression of Preference for 
specific training, and whether or not the rrefen^ed traininn 
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VMS received vrere collected. Individuals within vocational 
groups v/ere analyzed, and vocational groups were compared 
v/ith the infantrymen, (lata showed no positive impact by 
military vocational training on individual post-service 
income, but did reveal a positive relationship betv/een 
preservice occupational experience, post-service occupa- 
tions, and concomitant earnings. 



294 A STUDY 0^ THE COMMISSI' 1 OH IMPLICATIONS Of ARMED SERVICES 
EDUCATIONAL PROMIAMS, 1945-1948, Price, Herbert Hamilton, dr, 
Rutgers, The State llniv. 68-8546, Ed, D. Thesis, 173 n, , 68, 

In 1945, the American Council on Education created the 
civilian Commission on Implications of Armed forces Educa- 
tional Programs to study the armed forces education of World 
War II and its possible effects on postwar civilian educa- 
tion, Those features of the wartime training and education 
programs which appeared to be v/orthy of adaptation and experi- 
mentation in peacetime civilian education have been explored, 

In this study, pertinent Information was gathered by examin- 
ing all the publications of the Comission, selected pub- 
lications of the American Council on Education, and other 
relevant source materials, Intervie\;s v;ore held with the 
director and the assistant director of the Commission. 
Significant events and issues considered by the Commission 
v/ere explored, and the origins and develonment of the Com- 
mission >«re reviewed. Specific aspects of its work (includ- 
ing merits and weaknesses of the intensive "R.I. Meth^," 
accelerated programs, program supervision and evaluation, 
language and area training, use of visual aids, integration 
of subject matter, and differences between special Army and 
Havy programs) were discussed in detail. Conclusions and 
recomendations for possible use of this study were set forth. 



8100 Religious Organizations 

*295 THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OR SACRED LITEPAT’IRE: A HISTORICAL 
ANALYSIS OF AN AfOLT EDUCATION IIISTITUTION. Peck, Kenneth 
N, Chicago Univ, 365 n,, 68. 

A history cf the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
from its beginning in 1880 as a correspondence school of 
Hebrew under William Painey Har^'er until its dissolution 
at the University of Chicago Divinity School in 1948, was 
gathered by intervievf and search of primary source materials. 
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The Institute's affiliation with other agencies through 
finance, personnel, clientele, program, and facilities 
was examined. Changes within its administration which 
may have stifled or encouraged grov^th were traced. Five 
phases— establishment and innovation, reorganization and 
adaptation, university inclusion and stability, inflexi- 
bility and decline, and retrenchment and dissolutlon-- 
were revealed. Findings implied the need for continual 
innovation and reorganization in adult education institu- 
tions even when under stress, constant experimentation 
v;ith methods and programs for adults, active advisory 
cofiinittees, internal training of administrators, discovery 
of current student needs, coordination and cooneration 
with othjr adult education agencies, and further research 
in religious adult education. Information on the careers 
of W. R, Harper and the early history of the University 
of Chicago are Incidentally provided. 



296 A HISTORY OF CHWOUin PATTERNS or nfiJECTIv'ES III CATH'h IC 

HIOllER EDllCATlOi’i "OR V:0”£H IN MICIIIF-An. Henning, Fabrielle, 
Sister. IMchlgan State l)n1v. 60-16,143, 213 o., 69. 

The purpose of this research v.-as to trace the history of 
changing patterns of objectives In six Catholic women's 
colleges in Michigan. A nurter of hypotheses were gen- 
erated and evaluated. All the hypotheses, exceot one, 
were supported by the data. The hynothesis, that Catholic 
colleges for women 1n 'llchlgan have, from their foundations. 
Included the objective of training for leadership, could not 
bo supported by the available evidence. It was observed 
that the six colleges have follw.ed clearly obsei .able 
"patterns" or "similarities of design" In their statements 
of objectives through the years. The following objectives; 
comltnent to a Catholic gh11oso’'hy of education, an Intel- 
lectual objective, a moral objective, a service objective, 
a professional objective, and an institution's relationship 
and rPiponslblll ty to the coMonlty an<l to humanity objective 
appec.cd In all statetienls of obiectlves consistently in all 
the cil leges. 

See also: Section 60<V) Rellplon 
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297 CASf STIJOIES v9F TIIPEE noUESTEPH ART HJSEUHS AS THEY FUNCTIPf) 
AS ADULT EtXJCATinil IIISTITUTIOHS, \IITH AH IHTRODHCTORY HISTORY 
OF ADULT EOlJCATIOfI Kl A’*ERICAH ART !»)SEU11S. Furstenberg, 
James Henry. Wisconsin Hniv. 70-3S37, 498 n., 69. 

The study describes current art museum adult education pro- 
grams and objectives In three art museums. Data were 
gathered through Interviews with museum staffs, from cur- 
rent publications and records, and from cl inping files and 
historical documents. Each museum sponsors training for 
volunteer guides and a yearly shc>v; for collectors and nro- 
vides programs for adults. Each has a library, and pub- 
lishes a bulletin, catalogs and scholarly monogranhs. 
Education staffs include from eight to ten persons, exclud- 
ing instructors. Few arrangements are made for staff in- 
service training. Few records of visitor participation 
are kept, and little effort to determine program effective- 
ness is made. Among the work being done in the three 
museums are: Toledo’s acoustical devices for supplement- 
ing the interpretation of works In the permanent collection, 
art classes, and a musical program; Detroit’s films, lectures 
concerts, classes, and training and supervision of volunteers 
and St. Louis' lectures, tours, talks, and plan to recruit 
suburbanites through a mtuseum-snonsored membership group 
which supplies volunteer guides, operates a shop, and pro- 
vides special interest groups. 



*298 A HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE EXTEtlSIO'! ACTIVITIES OF THE 

CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY WITH RARTICULAP EMPHASIS D*| nS 
ROLE IN RURAL LIBRARY 0EVEL0t»*ENT, 1850-1966. Kunkle, 

Hannah Josephine. Florida State Univ. 70-3821. 249 o. , 69. 

Founded in 1850, the California State l.ihrary rade its first 
moves toward extension in the 1890’s under State Librarian 
W. D. Perkins. His successor, Frank L. Coombs, rade the 
Library’s board of trustees relatively free of political 
Influence. State Librarian James L. c-illls established a 
county library system supported by the State Library, began 
librarian training programs, and succeeded in getting county 
library laws passed, The next State Librarian kept the 
system functioning during World War I and the 1920's, and 
nrevented the county libraries friv" being placed under county 
boards of education. State Librarian ’’ahel Aillis hel'^ed 
keep the system alive during the Repression; gave library 
service to the military estaMishnent and the Ja^'anese War 
Relocation Centers during World War II; began reference 
service to institutional libraries; secured Federal aid 
for various programs; and tried to obtain ''assage of a 
library demonstration Mil. State Librarian Cama Leigh, 
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appointed in 1951, encouraged the systens concept of library 
developnont arid helped achieve iririortant liurary legislation, 
including the Public Libraries Services Act (1963). federal 
aid was obtained for rural libraries (1956), later for urban 
libraries (1964), In 1959, the state legislature officially 
recognized the educational nature of library v/ork. 



8300 State and Local fovernnent 

299 CALIFORNIA STATE TFAINIlin DIVISION: A STUDY IN INSTITIITIOtf 
BUILOINO, Oureshi, Amvar IMIah, University of Southern 
California. 60-10,247. D.p.A. Thesis. 666 p,, 68, 

Based on a theoretical nx)dol of institution building, this 
study sought to assess the canability of the California 
State Training Division, which established and noeularized 
training for California State errloyees, to r«ni»'ulat6 and 
control its environnent. A three-dinensional annroach i/as 
suggested consisting of analysis of variables (leadership, 
doctrine, orogram, resources, structure) in institutional 
functioning; consideration of enabling, functional, nomative, 
and diffused linkages betv;een an institution and its environ- 
»nent; and the study of transactions between the two. Sur- 
vival, nomativeness, influence, and autcnony were given as 
tests of institutionality. Th<> investigation included 
analysis of the model in terms of organization theory, a 
historical review and interpretation of the Division, and 
data from interviews and guestionnaires. It was found 
that: (1) the Training Division, despite some elements 

of institutionality, is not a full-fledged Institution; 

(2) the model seer>s applicable to a training organization 
in an advanced society, (3) to become an institution in 
tenns of social impact, a training omanization needs con- 
siderable autonofy and independence. 



8600 National Non-Dovemnontal Organizations 

300 Yf'CA WORK WITH THE FA'WLY IN CAVADA. Brundanc, Donald Hazen. 
Columbia Un\ /, 69-6026, Ed. 0. Thesis. 167 p, , 68. 

This study reviewed the nature and extent of current Canajian 
Young f'en's Christian Association (Y"CA) >iork \Mth families, 
elicited creative ideas from selected staff personnel and 
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laymen as to future fanfly programs and services, examined 
current programs against a backdrop of societal change 
affecting the Canadian family, and drev< Implications for ' 
strengthening family >'rork as a program emphasis. Question- 
naires were sent to Individual Yf'CA's and to members of 
the Executive Coimittee of the National Council of YWCA's, 
Family service received some emphasis 1n 55 Y”CA/s, No 
single YMCA characteristic v;as clearly predictive of far.. ^ 
program Involvement although most Canadian YMCA family 
programs were recreational. Amalgamation did not set:, 
significant in promoting and sustaining work vMth families, 
but the majority of YIICA’s did offer family programs and 
services. Professional and lay leader training as family 
life educators vras seen as basic to effective YMCA family 
■//ork, and respondents stressed the need to continue pro- 
gram-planning research. Comprehensive research, coopera- 
tion with other agencies, and changes in reporting and 
facilities were urged. 



9000 INTERNATIONAL AND C.0I1PARATIVE STUDIES 

*301 A COMMUNICATION I'ODEL FOR EXTENSION EDUCATION, Khan, Ghulam 
Subhani, Cornell Univ. 69-10,453. 247 p. , 69, 

This study developed a model for depicting the Phenomenon 
of communication in extension education in the developing 
nations, with emphasis on the role of extension communica- 
tors in such settings. The present model was forrulated 
on the basis of existing ones, then was comoared with the 
actual situation as found In the literature on comunica- 
tion and on diffusion of agricultural 1r,novat1ons, Ele- 
ments of this model include the comunlcator, his aims, 
and the handling of the message; specific channels of 
comunication; the tnotlves and resnonse of audiences or 
receivers; and subsequent action taken, along with con- 
sequences, Such corrunicatlon is represented as intentional, 
specific, highly planned, and continuous, occurring on a 
social and interpersonal level and in a physical and social 
environment, and consisting of tv;o interdependent subpro- 
cesses (sending and receiving) whlcli run parallel but do 
not necessarily start sinultancoiisly. 



302 THE DANISH FOLK HIGH SCHOOL: A?! EXPERPENT IN HUMANISTIC 

EDUCATION, Davis, David Charles, ''nlted States International 
Univ. 69-19,840, 179 n., 69, 
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This liistorical and corparativo study examines the folk 
high school tnovenent in Pennark fron tlie standpoint of 
the Hupianisn as expressed in the v/ritings of Tarl 
Rogers, Abrahan ''asloi'/, Sidney dourard, and others. These 
schools are unique among the rary educational forms and 
institutions western nan has developed. Private, non- 
profit residential schools, with a tom of five months, 
accepting students over age 1C, they offer neither examina- 
tions nor diplomas. Their goal is first the "enlivenment," 
and only secondarily the "enlightenment," of an individual. 
They seek to bring students into contact with their culture 
in both their community and the wider world, and to make 
him aware of his place in that culture. Their method is 
the "living v/ord"; this means that whatever goes on at the 
schools, whether it be lecture, discussion, seminar, or 
some other activity, must have meaning for students. Fel- 
lowship among students and between students and teachers 
is an essential part of the experience. The author con- 
cludes that folk school practices and philosophy are 
congruent with the new humanistic vieiy of man, and that 
the success of the movement attests to the value of 
humanistic principles as a basis for education. 



303 THE VOLKSHOCIISCHHLE: A CO?iPARATl''E STUDY Or ADULT EDUCATION 
IH THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF OEPMANY AHD THE r-ERflAN DEWCRATIC 
REPUBLIC, Schadt, Amin Ludwig, The Ohio State Univ, 
70-6873, 167 p., 69. 

The Volkshochschule (people's college) is the primary 
institution for adult education in both the Federal 
Republic of Cermany (West Oermany) and the Oorman 
Democratic Republic (East Germany). The general purposes 
of this study are: to assess similarities and differences 

in the basic aitr^ of adult education, and to examine, 
where possible, the practical consequences in the light 
of stated objectives. The study is based on documentary 
research and analysis, and uses historical and cormarative 
methodologies. West German adult education is oresently 
in a period of change and revision; in East Cemany adult 
edi'catlon is more fully develcned and is an integral nart 
cf the country's educational system. The study find*, that 
East Germany has been more successful in its emohasis on 
vocational education than West Germany's attempts to meet 
the intellectual and social needs of the worker through 
liberal and general education. Both countries have stressed 
citizenship education. 

See also: Sections 52S0 Literacy Education -- Forclen; 5550 
Cofimunity Development Programs -- Foreirn; and SECTION 7150 
CROSS CULTURAL EDUCATIO.*! 
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SUBJECT AND METHOD 
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0250 

0500 

0900 

1100 



STUDIES AND PLANNING -- LOCAL LEVEL 
Descriptive 



1300 



1500 



2200 
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HISTORY 



Historical 



ADULT EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION AND FIELD 
0*= STUDY 
Descriptive 

ADULT LEARNING CHARA.CTERISTICS 

1120 Mental, Perceptual Abilities 
Experimental 
Descriptive 

1160 Psychological, Personality Variables 
Descriptive 

Methodological 

Philosophical 

PARTICIPATION PATTERNS OF ADULTS 
Experimental 
Descriptive 

PROGRAM PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 
Descriptive 
Methodological 
Philosophical 

1510 Assessing Educational Needs 
Descriptive 

1550 Determination of Objectives 
Experimental 

1650 Selection, Prediction of Success 
Descriptive 

1700 Retention 

Descriptive 

1750 Counseling, Guidance 
Descriptive 

1850 Administrative Practices 
Descriptive 
Methodological 

1890 Relations with Goven g; 

Advisory Groups 
Experimentol 

LEARNING ENVIRONMENTS 

2210 Comunity Education and Development 
Descriptive 

2220 Cofinunlty Development Training 
Descriptive 
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5,6 



8,9 
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10,11,12,13 

14,16,17,18 

19 

15 



22 

20,21,23,24 
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30 

28 
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34 

35,36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42,43,44 
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ITEM NUMBER 



22^0 Rural Conmunities 
Descriptive 

2300 Resident! at Edutatioi 
Expei'1 mental 
Descriptive 

2350 Organizational Development 
Descriptive 

2600 IHSTF.JCTIONAL HETHOOS 

2630 Teaching Styles and Techniques 
Experimental 
Descriptive 
Methodological 

2750 Circulars, Mailed Material 
Experimental 

2800 Correspondence Study 
Experimental 
Descriptive 
2900 Discussion 

Descriptive 

2920 Human Relations and Laboratory 
Training 
Experimental 

Descriptive 
Philosophical 
2950 Simulations, Gaming 
Methodological 
3150 Audio-Visual 

Methodological 
3200 Educational Television 
Experimental - 
Descriptive 
Historical 

3250 Educational Radio 
Historical 

3500 INSTRUCTIONAL DEVICES 

Experimental 

3800 PERSONNEL AND STAFFING 

400? Teachers, leaders. Change Agents 
Experimental 
Descriptive 



4300 




EVALUATION 

Descriptive 
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47 

48,49,50 

51,52 



54,56,59 

53,55,57,60 

58 

61 

62 

63 

64,65,66 



69, 70, 71 (1 ), 72 
76,78,79,81 
67,74,75,77,80,82 
68,73 

83 

84(1) 

89(1) 

85,87,88 

86 

90 
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96 

92,93,94,95,97 

98,99,100,101,102 
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EDUCATION OF PARTICULAR GROUPS 
■1635 Older Adults 

Descriptive 


104,105,106,107(1) 


4655 Education of Women 
Descriptive 


108,109,110 

111,112,113 


4750 Disadvantaged Groups 
Descriptive 


114 


5000 Mental Disability 
Descriptive 


115 


5050 Behavior Disorder 
Experimental 


117,118 


Descriptive 


116 


PROGRAM AREAS 

5230 Adult Basic Education 
Experimental 


119,122,124 


Descriptive 


120,121,123,125 


5280 Literacy Education - Foreign 
Experimental 


126,127,128,129 

130 


5300 Adult Secondary Education 
Descriptive 


131 


5400 Higher Education - Academic Programs 
Descriptive 


132,133,134 


5500 Comunlty Services and Programs 
Descriptive 


135,136,137,138 


Philosophical 


139 


PROFESSIONAL TECHNICAL CONTINUING EDUCATION 
5850 Medicine and Health 
Experimental 


142 


Descriptive 


140,141,143,144 


Methodological 


146,147 

145 


5900 Education 

Descriptive 


148,150,151,152,153 


Historical 


149 


59*^0 Law 

Descriptive 


154 


6000 Religion . 

Descriptive 


155,156,157 


605C Public Administration 




‘Descriptive 


158 


6125 Social Work 

Experimental 


159 


Descriptive 


160 


6150 Technical Training 
Descriptive 


161,162 
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SUBJECT AND METHOD 


ITEM 


6200 


MANAGEMENT AND SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT 






Experimental 


165,172 




Descriptive 


163,164,166,167 

168,170,171,173 

174,175,176,177 




Historical 


169 




Methodological 


178 


6500 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 






Descriptive 

6550 Unskilled, Disadvantaged 


179,180,181,182, 

183,184,185,186 




Experimental 


189,191 ,199,200, 




Descriptive 


187,188,190,192 

194,195,196,197, 

198,201 




Historical 

6575 New Careers, Paraprofessionals 


193 




Experimental 


203 




Descriptive 
6600 Clerical , Sales 


202 




Descriptive 

6700 Agriculture, Home Economics 


204,205,206,207 




Experimental 


212,217,219(i) 




Descriptive 


208,209,210,211 , 
213,214,215,216, 
218,220,221 ,222 
223,224,225,226, 
227,228,229 


6900 


LIBERAL EDUCATION 






Experimental 


230 




Descriptive 


231,233 




Hi storical 


232 


6950 


HEALTH, MENIAL HCAI.TH 






Descriptive 


234 


7000 


HOME, FAMILY, PARENT EDUCATION 




Experimental 


237. 238, 239(1)243 




Descriptive 


235,236,240,241,242 


7050 


ARTS, CRAFTS, RECREATION 






Descriptive 


244. 246,247 




Historical 


245 


7J50 


CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION 






Descriptive 


248.249,250 


7500 


INSTITUTIONAL SPONSORS 

7510 Colleges and Universities 




O 


Descriptive 


261,252,253,255. 
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SUBJECT AND METHOD 



ITEM NUMBER 



Descriptive (cent.) 


256,257 


Historical 


254 


7600 Cooperative, and Rural Extension 


Experimental 


258,267 


Descriptive 


259,260,261,262 
263,264,265,266(1) 
268,270,271,272 
273,274,275,276 
277,278,279,280 
281 ,282 


Historical 


269 


7^00 Junior Colleges 


Descriptive 


283,284,285,286, 

287,2E;8,289,290 


7800 Public Schools 


Descriptive 


291 ,292 


8000 Armed Forces 


Descriptive 


293,294 


8100 Religious Organizations 


Historical 


295,296 


8200 Libraries and Museums 


Descriptive 


297 


Historical 


298 


8300 State and local Government 


Descriptive 


2?9 


8600 National Kon-Govarnmental Organizations . 


Descriptive 


300 


INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


Descriptive 


302 


Historical 


303 


Methodological 


301 
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